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between different tribes are not confined to a broad line 
between kilts and “lengtas.” Some tribes are naked, like 
the Naked Rengmas, some wear a mere flap about eight 
inches by two depending from a string round the waist like 
the Zümómi Semas, some wear the small “ lengta " of the 
southern Lhota villages (the ** lengta " consists of a narrow 
girdle, one end of which, coming down at the back between 
the legs and widening out to conceal the private parts, 
comes up in front, passes under the girdle, and ends in а 
hanging flap) and some wear the large ''lengta " of the 
northern Lhotas. 'The date is probably not really very 
far distant when the majority of Nagas were naked, and no 
doubt those living nearer to the more fully dressed peoples 
adopted a fuller form of loin-cloth than the more remote 
tribes. Again, a close connection between the Angamis, 
the Lhotas, the Semas, and the Rengmas is indicated by 
their legends of origin and by their folk tales, which though 
Sometimes differing in detail are obviously the same in 
substance throughout the three tribes, and it has to be re- 
membered that until quite recent years these tribes have been 
kept asunder by impassable barriers of language and of 
hostilities. Ав for external difference of dress, the Semas 
themselves have a Story which is perhaps worth quoting 
here. Тһе Angamis, the Aos, the Lhotas, and the Semas, 
they say, are descended from four brothers. The eldest of 
the four was very virtuous, and so his parents dressed him 
like themselves and were very kind to him. From him are 
descended the Angamis. The second, who was the ancestor 
of the Aos, was a little troublesome and was punished by a 
more scanty allowance of clothing. The father of the 
Lhotas was much the same as the Ao, his conduct possibly 
а shade less satisfactory, and he was dressed accordingly. 
As for the youngest, he was thoroughly wicked. Не never 
obeyed his parents and was always getting into mischief. 
At last, when being sent to scare birds, he neglected his task 


previously having sojourned in а lower locality. Some of the Semas who 
have recently gone from Nikoto to а site on the Phekekrima-Changsung 
range near tho plains, where there was once a Lhota village, have visibly 
darkened in colour in less than a year at the time of writing. 
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kins in the field, and, tired of his naughti- 
da flap round his waist and turned him 
out of the house. That is why the Sema only wears a flap 
while the other tribes are more decently clothed.1 It may 
be noted, however, that the Lhotas assert that the Ao 
adopted his “ lengta ” from them, and that when they first 
came into contact with him the Ao had a garment of the 
most scanty description, while he actually calls his full-dress 
garment “ Moiya lángtàm," i.e., * Sema loin-cloth.” In the 
same way the Sema is now rapidly adopting the “ lengta "jn 
place of the narrow flap. e 

The Angami story of the origin of the Naga tribes centres 
in the Kezami village of Kezakenoma. There was, the 
story goes, once upon & time an old couple with three sons 
living in that village. Every day they used to spread 
paddy to dry upon а great flat stone, and at dusk a single 
load spread to dry had become two loads, for the stope was 
inhabited by a spirit. The three sons used to take it in 
turns to spread their paddy on this stone, but one day they 
quarrelled bitterly as to whose turn it was, and their parents, 
fearing bloodshed, broke eggs on the stone, covered it with 
brushwood, laid faggots about it, and set the whole on fire. 
The stone burst with a crack like thunder, the spirit went 
up to heaven in a cloud of smoke, and the virtue of the stone 
departed. The three sons then separated and became the 
ancestors of the Angami, Lhota, and Sema tribes, while from 
the parents who remained are descended the seven Kezami 
villages, Variant details of this story are sometimes given ; 


the name of the village is only known to the Angamis, who 
racked stone, & flat raised slab 


still point out the great cracked 810 1 
opposite the house of the “ Кёто, who is supposed to 
occupy as a general rule the site believed to have been 

under of the village. With this 


: the original fo 
occupied by the origin: e story is told by the Memi, 


I 


to eat all the pump 
ness, his parents tie 


but the child of the second 


ordinary way, CO = weal loak 
à th, which was т аз а cloak, so he 
wifo доб only half 8 QE й his descendants still wear the kilt. 


wrapped it round his 
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PREFACE ТО THE FIRST EDITION 


Tam late Mr. S. E. Peal, in his “ Fading Histories,” 
lamented the delay in the study of the Naga tribes, and the 
consequent loss of much material out of which their past 
histories might have been recovered. He points out the 
remarkable rapidity with which they are changing and 
indeed haye already changed. He urges the “ unearthing 
of some local history from these people ere it has faded 
for ever,” and the careful study of the Naga tribes before 
they are “ reformed and hopelessly sophisticated.” But if 
the Eastern Nagas of whom Mr. Peal was thinking have 
changed much in recent years the Western Nagas have 
changed far more. It is barely forty years since Captain 
Butler wrote, but many customs of the Angamis at war 
which he records are almost or entirely forgotten by the 
sons of those from whom he learnt them. With the Aos 
and Lhotas matters have gone even further. Old beliefs 
and customs are dying, 


the old traditions are being forgotten, 
the number of Christians ог 


quasi-Christians is steadily 
increasing, and the spirit of change is invading and pervading 
every aspect of village life. All this must be the excuse 
for а mere amateur's venturing 


to undertake a monograph 
on the Angamis. It is work which should be done by a 
trained anthropologist, but though occasional German and 
American scientists 


have paid hurried visits to the Naga 
Hills, the anthropologists 0 


f Great Britain have consistently 
passed them by on the other side. 


Their opportunity, however, is not entirely gone, for there 

are still across the frontier happy tribes, which have not yet 

touched pitch and become civilised like their administered 

brothers; which pay по house-tax, and do no reluctant 
vii 
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coolie work ; which know not the seed of conversion and the 
sword of dissension which missionaries bring, nor have yet 
been made to eat of that forbidden fruit which drove our 
first parents into fig-leaves and banishment. The diseases 
which follow like the jackals in the wake of invasion have 
not yet touched them, and they go clothed on with modesty 
rather than with “ dhutis.” No paternal Government 
forbids them the taking of heads or their fittest to survive, 
and no profane hand is raised against their customs of 
primeval antiquity. “О fortunatos—sua si bona norint," 
which some of them by this time undoubtedly do. 

I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
obligation to all those who have helped me; to Colonel 
Gurdon for valuable advice ; to Mr. Balfour of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, Mr. Barnes, Colonel Woods, Mr. Reid, and Dr. 
Rivenburg for some valuable hints; to Colonel Shakespear, 
formerly Political Agent in Manipur, for his very ample 
notes on the Memi which I have reproduced as an appendix ; 
to Professor Dixon of Harvard for letting me have the use 
of anthropometrical data and photographs taken by him 
in the Naga Hills ; to Miss Poynter, of the Oxford Natural 
History Society, for very kindly arranging for the preparation 
of my manuscripts for the press. I should also like to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to some manuscript notes of 
Colonel Kennedy's on the Memi; to the fourth edition of 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology, edited by Miss Freire- 
Marreco and Professor Myres; and to Dr. 


pamphlet on the Genealogical Method. The arrangement 
of this mono 


by the Assam Administration, and is not my own. 


Hrichale Pienyunuo, and the i 
Vidilhu, Kruzeto, Thepfuvitse, 
all of the Deputy-Commissioner’ 
Ongli-Ngaku, Vikhepu, Inato, 
Innamiran, interpreters of the 
For the original typing of а some 
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manuscript my thanks are partly due to Rai Sahib Sitanath 
Barbara and Babu Hemakanta Barthakur, but the first five 
parts were almost entirely typed by an Angami, Visanyii 
Lizechu of Kohima, to whom I am obliged for the correction 
of a number of inaccuracies, and whose necessary perusal 
of my work is in some sort а safeguard against mistakes, 
if not of omission, at any rate of commission. 

Many of the stories in Part V have already appeared in a 
slightly altered form in “ Folklore,” and I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Folklore Society for their republication here, 
though I have given them here-in the original form in which 
I recorded them, as the alterations were not mine. I have 
also taken advantage of the valuable notes which appeared 
appended to the stories in the same journal. Part VI 
consists principally of verbatim extracts from Sir George 
Grierson (Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. ITI., Pt. 2) and 
McCabe (Outline Grammar of Angami Naga), as it would 
be an impertinence on my part to attempt any original 
treatment of the language. In this connection Sir George 
Grierson, while kindly giving permission to use his material, 

“ got all the credit for 


writes that he would be sorry if he 
others’ work,” and asks that it should be made clear that 


his account of Angami is mainly based on McCabe’s Grammar 
and that he was indebted to Mr. Davis for additions and 


corrections. 22 
Of the illustrations, those from coloured originals are 
from sketches by the late Colonel Woodthorpe, which were 
kindly lent me by the Curator of the Ее Мое, 
(0) i the photographs & few are by Captain 
xford, while of the photograp nd Mr. Shuttleworth, 


Hensley, Professor Dixon, Mr. Barnes, & 
and some of the best aro by Mr. Butler of the P.W.D., 


to whom I owe many thanks. I also acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the Royal Anthrop ological Шш n 
permission to reproduce an illustration from Colonel Wood- 
thorpe's article in 1881. The remainder of the illustrations 
are from photographs of my 0771. й 
рові pi! considerable number of the objects 


described in this monograph will be found in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford, and а glossary of common native terms 


х РКЕЕАСЕ 


(other than Мара) used in the monograph will be found in 
the Appendix. For the Index I am again indebted to 
Colonel J. Shakespear. 

I would add that the monograph was originally intended 
for publication in 1915, but was postponed owing to the war. 
Hence some items of additional information in footnotes 
which might be expected in the text proper. 


J. H. H. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This account of the Angami Nagas was completed by 
the year 1915, though on account of the war it could not 
be published for seven years. It is therefore out of date 
now by more than 50 years, and that a period of rapid 
change such as humanity has probably never before expe- 
rienced, The account here given of the Angami Naga 
tribe must therefore be regarded rather in the light of an 
historical document than & contemporary survey. Since, 
however, no people can be understood nor any estimate 

ithout at least some knowledge 


of their character made wi 
of their past, the account here given cannot have been 


rendered valueless by the mere passage of time; indeed 
в in some respects have thereby even 


its value may perhap! 

been enhanced. Of its faults and shortcomings, Т am 
only too conscious. 1 started it when, transferred to 
the Naga Hills from Eastern Bengal in 1912, I was rather 
shocked to find that of a tribe I had to work and live with 
there was no systematic or informed account to which I 
could refer for customs and ways of life entirely different 
from those I had known in Bakarganj. I had 


Dacca or 
little knowledge of anthropology аб that time and having 
been always a poor linguist ал! with a bad ear for music, 
I found the highly tonal languages of the Naga Hills 

defects of this volume will be 


difficult to acquire. The hes 
discipline of social 


manifest therefore to those trained ina Е 
anthropology and no less so to the linguist, for in the chapter 


on language I have attempted to give an account of an 


agglutinative tongue jn the entirely unsuitable terms of 
ат ОГ СтееК ог Latin. I know better 


the inflected gramm č 
d and too far off to rewrite the volume, 


now, but І am too ol 
xt 
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and can only hope that this jejune effort may still contribute 
to the knowledge of a people in whose delightful company 
I passed what were probably the happiest years I had known 
since I left childhood for a boarding-school. 


New Radnor J. Н.Н. 
1967 
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The word *genna" is used in the Assamese “lingua 
franca ” of the Naga Hills District to convey the meanings 
of the following Angami words :— 


(1) Kenna = “ forbidden,” e.g., “а ki vor kennawe" = 
it is genna to come to my house—my house is 
tabued. Kenna is applied to the individual while 
penna is applied to the community. 

(2) Penna =a non-working day (as opposed to 
Lichu = field going, a working day) on which 
it is genna, or forbidden, for the village to go to 
work, and also, as a rule, to hold intercourse with 
strangers. 

(3) Мата = а tabu and the whole ceremony connected 
with it. It differs from penna in that it includes 
the whole period during which any prohibition 
continues, whereas penna merely covers the period 
during which work in the fields is prohibited. 


Мара words, other than proper names, have, generally 
speaking, been printed in italics, while words of Assamese or 
similar origin have been printed between inverted commas 
and will be found translated in the glossary (Appendix XII). 

The words kenna and penna are linguistically linked both 
and in meaning and association with the 
an Austrie word to be traced from 
the SE. Asia mainland to the southern confimes of Oceania 
through the Malayan këna, këmpunan, Jakun punan, 
Sea Dyak puni, Maori and Samoan puni-puni, Hawaian 
puni, Tongan buni, tapbuni, tabu, all with the meaning 
of seclusion in a literal or metaphorical sense; ер. Malay 
buni = hide, and Marquesan pana-le and | репали. Тһе 
same word is apparent in the Sema Naga pini, and much 
further south in Assam in the Lakher pana all with the 
same significance as penna. See J. H. N. Evans in М an, 
1920, art. 38; Delmas, Га Réligion ...des Marquises 
(Paris, 1927); and N. E. Parry; Тһе Lakhers (1932). 
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INTRODUCTORY—THE NAGA WILLS—THE ANGAMIS : HABITAT, 
AFFINITIES, APPEARANCE, DRESS AND ORNAMENTS, 
WEAPONS, CHARACTER 
ds of the Hima- 


Ruwnine southwards from the eastern en 
layas until it reaches the Bay of Bengal is a strip of irregular 
hills dividing Assam and Bengal from Burma. At the 
end of these broken ranges the valley of the 
Brahmaputra makes, as it were, a deep inroad into the hills. 
It is in the hills immediately to the south of this encroaching 
valley that the Naga? tribes have their present home. 
Westward js the valley of the Dhansiri, southward the 
state of Manipur, the Raja of which has Naga subjects in 
the northern hills of his territory. To the east is Burma. 
Of the intervening territory the western half forms the 
administered district of the Naga Hills, east of which is а 
gradually diminishing tract ої unadministered territory 
populated by Naga tribes more ог less closely related to 
those within the district itself. Of these latter there are 
roughly seven. The Kacha Nagas at the south-west end 
of the district ; the Angamis, occupying the section to the 


1 The word “Naga” 
most probable explanation 
ing of the Assamese “DS ч 

адпа. и along the foot of the hills an 
NE in d і it to the scantily а 
ins “Мада” аз meaning 
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(«Fading Histories, " 

/ Bengal, No. 1, 1894, P- 14), but I suspect 
erely the familiar log = “people of 


northern 
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INTRODUCTORY—THE NAGA HILLS—THE ANGAMIS : HABITAT, 
AFFINITIES, APPEARANCE, DRESS AND ORNAMENTS, 
WEAPONS, UHARACTER 


Runwine southwards from the eastern ends of the Hima- 
layas until it reaches the Bay of Bengal is a strip of irregular 
nd Bengal from Burma. At the 


hills dividing Assam а 
northern end of these broken ranges the valley of the 


Brahmaputra makes, as it were, & deep inroad into the hills. 
It is in the hills immediately to the south of this encroaching 
valley that the Naga* tribes have their present home. 
Westward is the valley of the Dhánsiri, southward the 
state of Mánipür, the Raja of which has Naga subjects in 
the northern hills of his territory. To the east is Burma. 
Of the intervening territory the western half forms the 
administered. district of the Naga Hills, east of which is a 
gradually diminishing tract of unadministered territory 
populated by Naga tribes more or less closely related to 
those within the district itself. Of these latter there are 
roughly seven. The Kicha Nagas at the south-west end 
of the district; the Angamis, occupying the section to the 


1 The word “Naga” has been give 


most probable explanation of it is that it is me n 
ing of the Assamese “айда” (pronounced “пӧда”)? = naked—Sanskrit 


пйупа. All along the foot of the hills an Assamese may be still heard 
daily addressing himself to the scantily attired hill man with “Oh, Naga.” 
Lieut.-Colonel Waddell explains “Naga” as meaning “hillman,” deriving 
it from the Hindustani під = 8 mountain. Mr. Peal derives it from nok 
а word used by some Eastern Naga tribe for “ people ”(“ Fading Histories,” 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benga 


1, Хо. 1, 1894, р. 14), but I suspect 
that the alleged word nok is merely the familiar log = “people” of 
Hindustani. б 


n all sorts’ of derivations; the 
rely a European lengthen- 
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north of Manipur; the Rengmas in a little triangle north 
of the western Angami country ; north of the Rengmas the 
Lhotas, and east and north-east of them the Sémas. North 
of the Semas and Lhotas are the Aos, and to the north-east 
of them in the north-east corner of the district are the 
Kõnyăk tribes. Immediately south of them are Changs, 
but there are only two Chang villages inside administered 
territory, while the Sángtáms, between the Changs and the 
trans-Tizu Semas, have only one village inside the district. 
East of these tribes from north to south are Konyáks, 
Yàchümi,! Tükomi, Sangtams, naked Rengmas, and the 
Tangkhuls of Somra, and іг the unexplored area north of 
the Tangkhuls and east of the Yachumi and Sangtams are 
the Kalyo-kengyu— slated-house-men.” 

The history of how the Naga tribes came precisely to 
occupy their present position has, of course, passed into the 
dim obscurity of vague traditions. But enough of them 
remain to give some indication of the course which the 
migrations took. The legends of the Aos and of the Semas 
give those tribes a more or less autochthonous origin, though 
these legends are probably the old legends of the race which 
have been given a local value. The Angamis, too, spring 
from ancestors who emerged from the bowels of the earth, 
but that not in Angami country, but in some other land to 
the south. And all the weight of tradition points to migra- 
tion from the south, except in the case of the Kacha Naga, 
who believes that his ancestors came from the direction of 
Japvo mountain, whence they spread towards the south, 
which indeed would be the natural course if they came 
through the Mao gap and spread south where the other 
Naga tribes spread northwards. The Lhota traditions say 
that they once occupied the country which is now Angami : 
that the Aos broke off from Lhota stock and went north, 
and as the Angamis pressed in their rear the Lhotas followed 


1 “ Yachumi ” is the Sema name for this tribe, the members of which 
call themselves “ Yimchurr.” The tribo is commonly spoken of as 
“ Yachumi ” by the local officers, and is mentioned under that name in 
Sir G. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India. Tho “Lophomi” and 
** Tukomi " Sangtams are really the same tribe. Зее Appendix. 
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EE € angmas.? Asregards the Angamis, it does 
es aos with а оту of the origin of ше PERDU 
clan, but that is a logical position which it is perhaps too 
much to expect of any race. Butler mentions & antony of the 
foundation of the Angami race by an exile from the Court of 
Jaintiapur who went first to Dimápür and thence into the hills. 
This history, he says, originated in "an old and intelligent hill 
Kachari,” but he could himself бла ло confirmation of it. The 
village of Kohima contains one clan which claims an origin 
from the west in contradistinction to prevailing accounts. 

In appearance the Апрали! Naga is by no means unpre- 
possessing. His stature, tall for a hillsman, is ordinarily 
about five feet nine and not infrequently goes up to six feet. 
The young bucks are usually very fine, light, beautifully 
built, and powerful, though the men of the Khonoma group 
are generally made on rather heavier lines and are on the 
whole taller than the Eastern Angamis. 

The physical powers of the Angami are considerable, for 
though he is not athletic in a gymnastic way, he has great 
powers of endurance, being able to do forced marches of 
thirty to forty miles on successive days over exceedingly 
Steep country. In fact he prefers marching over hilly 
country to marching on the level. He can stand exposure 
well, both to the cold, wet, and sun, ordinarily wearing no 
covering on his head, but is unable to tolerate the heat of 
the plains in the hot and rainy season, or the deep snow of 
the Himalayas. He is also able to carry very considerable 
burdens, the standard load being 60 1b., which is carried 
easily for sixteen miles or so on a Sling passing over the 
forehead. The women can also carry loads, but with less 
endurance. The Angamis are naturally expert hill climbers 
and climb trees well, but cliffs indifferently and unwillingly. 
Those in the high hills i зе 

g can seldom swim, but near rivers 
some of them become expert swimmers and divers, usually 
diving with a stone. The Angami’s body is lithe and 


frequently very finely developed, particularly as to the calf 
and chest and shoulde 


Д та, for which the climbing of hills 
«and the hoeing of terraced fields are doubtless responsible. 
1 See Appendix—Rengmas. 
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The toes are often widely separate, the big toe branching 
away from the others. The features of the Angami are 
mobile, pleasant and often decidedly handsome, while his 
voice is on the whole musical. But it would be impossible 
to give any general description of the type of Angami 
features, as it varies from village to village and even from 
house to house in a remarkable degree. The flattened nose 
and slightly oblique eyes of a decidedly Mongolian type may 
be seen side by side with a straightness of eye and nose that 
might be purely Aryan. The colour of the eye is always 
brown ; the lips are sometimes, fine, sometimes very thick, 
and the hair, which in childhood is often of a reddish colour, 
though it turns black later, is generally straight and some- 
times wavy, very rarely curly, and never woolly like a 
negro’s. Hair does not grow freely on the face, and beards 
and moustaches are seldom seen. The women, except in 
one or two villages, are seldom really pretty, апа very 
quickly lose whatever looks they have, but their rather 
plain features and stumpy figures are more than redeemed 
by a very taking geniality of expression and an undoubtedly 
attractive manner, while the tones of their voices offer a 
very pleasing and melodious contrast to the grating falsetto 
of the average plains-woman. In the higher and colder 
villages the skins of both men and women are sometimes 
exceptionally fair, and a ruddy, almost pink, tinge may be 
noticed in their cheeks, on which freckles, too, occasionally 
appear. As far as their persons go they are cleanly and wash 
frequently, even in cold weather—a quality only too rare 
amongst hill folk. Near an Angami village washing places 
are always to be found. A jet of water carried out in a 
bamboo from some stream, & basin made of hollowed stone 
or wood, a soap-dish, similarly hollowed and containing 
Naga soap. This last is made of the fibrous. stalk of a 
creeper, which, when pounded with a stick provided for the 

i lather not unlike that obtained from 
рисррнран мире фор to wash оп 
European soaps. Here шөп and women stop 


their way to and from the field, 
may sometimes be seen being wai 
teeth are washed by filling the mou 
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en crossing the Dayang at Baghti- 
the Dáyang to the Ao country or 
avoiding the Dayang and going north-east towards Sema 
country. Еуеп now they point to Lhota genna stones 
erected on long-deserted and tree-grown hills to the south 


of the Düyang as marking the sites of their former homes, 
and remember stories of the great Lhota chief Pemevo, who 
led them against the Angamis. And it is possible that the 
migration of part of the Rengmas to the Rengma hills in 


Golaghat was partly the result of the north-eastward pressure 
of Lhota migration. Traditions are extant of а mighty 
struggle between the combined Rengma villages and the 
Lhota village of Phiro, the southernmost village of the 
eastern Lhotas. The Semas again, or at least the Semas 
of the Dayang Valley, have & clear tradition that they once 
occupied the country now Angami, and point to Swemi* 
village near Kezobama as the home of their race, and with 
this Angami traditions agree. From Swemi, after being 
severely defeated by the Angamis, they went to Sedzuma 
near the Zubza river, whence they turned north-east again 
to Cheswezuma and thence again north-west to Lazemi. 
Again, while the Semas point southwards to the village 
of Swemi or to the hill of Tükahü (Japvo) in the Angami 
country 88 the place from which they sprung, and the 
Renginas to Sópvóma (Mao), the Angamis point to Mao and 
the country south of that as the home of their race, and to 
this day the priests of the Angami villages wait for the 
priests of Mao and Maikel to give the word before appointing 
the day for the celebration of any of the regular village 
festivals, and point to the ceremonial of the Mao village of 
Mekroma (4 Maikel ”) as the буре of Angami ceremony par 
excellence. Тһе Sézemi, Sópvóma or Mémi Nagas of Mao 
ds connecting them with the plain lands of 
conceivable that the magnificent system of 
irrigation by which the Memi and other Angami Nagas, who 
i iddle of the Angami country. 
it retains Sema as its 


own language for Sema as well as the 
men, which shows that the Sema language is not а trading acquisition. 


Swemi = Semi = Sema or Simi. 


I 


suit, going first west, th 
mukh and spreading up 


Though 
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differ in little but language, turn a steep hillside into rice 
fields is a legacy bequeathed to these tribes by a sojourn in 
the lowlands of Imphal as they migrated north, but traces 
of terraced cultivation in the Angami manner have been 
noticed as far south as Champhai in the Lushai Hills, and 
the system generally is so like that followed by the Bongtoc 
or Igorot tribes in Luzon in the Philippines that it would 
appear to have something other than a purely local origin, 
while the stone terracing is totally unlike the easy culti- 
vation of the Manipur plain. 

Where the Nagas came from before they reached the 
country near Manipur is a much more difficult problem and 
one quite beyond the scope of this book. АП sorts of 
origins have been ascribed to the race. Тһеу have been 
connected with the head-hunters of Malay and the races 
of the Southern Seas on the one hand, and traced back to 
China on the other. Probably some ingenious person has 
by this time rediscovered in them the lost ten tribes of 
Israel though why anyone, once having lost them, should 
want to rediscover the ten tribes so successfully put out of 
the way passes ordinary comprehension. On the basis of 
language their origin is assigned by Sir G. Grierson to the 
second wave of emigration, that of the Tibeto-Burmans, 
from the traditional cradle of the Indo-Chinese race in 
North-Western China between the upper waters of the Yang- 
tse-kiang and the Ho-ang-ho rivers. The Naga languages 
liave been differently classified by different philologists, but 
the classification of Sir George Grierson is now generally 
accepted (vide Census of India, 1911). According to this 
classification Angami Naga is of the Tibeto-Chinese family, 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family, Assam-Burmese branch, group 
Мара, sub-group Western Мара. Тһе Angami Kezama, 


1 It is undeniable that for some time migration in this part of the world 
has been from south to north, but it cannot be said how long this has been 
going on. Colonel 1. W. Shakespear suggests that the Naga fancy for 
murine shells may point to a bygone home on the sea (History of Upper 
Assam, р. 197). In any case, the Nagas have very strong cultural affinities 
with the natives of the Asiatic Islands, notably Borneo, and the Philippine 


Islands, and perhaps physical affinities with some of them (Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xliv, р. 57). 
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Sema, and Rengma Naga languages are classified in this 
sub-group, while the Memi language falls under the Naga- 
Kuki sub-group, and the Lhota language under the Central- 
Naga sub-group, the position of the negative before or after 
the verb being taken as the test of distinction between the 
Western and Central sub-groups. 1% should be noted, how- 
ever, that the linguistic distinction between sub-groups can 
hardly be said to correspond to any sort of racial distinction, 
and monosyllabie languages like those of the Naga groups 
grow apart from one another very rapidly, particularly 
under conditions of isolation such as obtained till recently 


in the Naga Hills. е 
It is worth while on this point to quote from McCabe a 


sentence which bears not only upon Naga languages and 
dialects but on their customs, habits, and even personal 
appearance :— 


“Tt is only necessary," says McCabe, “to glance at the 
peculiar conditions of a Naga’s life to grasp the fact that 
they strongly favour the growth of dialects. Grouped in 
small communities of from 100 to 3,000 persons, the Nagas 
have remained isolated on their hill tops, only deigning to 
visit their immediate neighbours when a longing for the 
possession of their heads has become too strong to be resisted. 
Even in a single village this isolating influence is at work. 
22. As an example of how rapidly isolation produces dialec- 
tical change, I would mention the fact that the Rengma 
Naga families, who migrated some seventy" years ago from 
Themokedima to the hills along the Koltini, are now almost 


unintelligible to members of the parent stock.” 


And this is not only the case with dialect. So pronounced 
is this isolating tendency that there are а number of villages 
the inhabitants of which may be recognised as such by their 
facial characteristics after а comparatively short stay in 
Kohima. Indeed, types of mind as well as features are 
readily established in such a degree as to distinguish а 
village from its neighbours ; thus while Khénoma and 
Jàkháma are remarkable for the stature of their men, and 
Kezabama for the “ beauty ” of its women, Kidima and 


1 Tt ів now about one hundred years, 
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Nerháma are noted even among Angamis for litigiousness, 
and Tófíma for falsehood. On the other hand, while 
features differ greatly, from the round face and protruding 
ears of the men of Phülama to the very long faces of men of 
Khonoma, anthropometrical measurements show little or 
no difference between one type of Angami’s head and another, 
or even between an Angami and a Sema. 

It is interesting to note that while the traditions of the 
Rengmas, Lhotas, Semas, and Angamis all ascribe a common 
origin to these tribes, they take no account of the tribes 
across the rivers Lanier, Tizu, and Dikhu. It seems not 
improbable that while a Nega migration was proceeding 
northward through the Mao gap and spreading up west of 
the rivers mentioned, a similar migration was going on to the 
east of these rivers. It is true that there are now Semas 
east of the Tizu, but they have recently migrated from its 
west bank. Indeed, the north-easterly migration of Semas 
at the expense of the Sangtam and Yimchurr (Yachumi) 
tribes is still going on, and Yópóthomi Sema villages, which 
all derive their ultimate origin from Yezami on the west 
bank, have pushed two days’ march across the river and 
are still throwing off colonies further east. Moreover, the 
Konyak villages round Tamlu and the Changs of Yangiemdi 
have undoubtedly come west in comparatively recent years 
from across the Dikhu. The Aos also claim for themselves 
а trans-Dikhu origin and in every way have far more in 
common with the trans-Dikhu tribes than they have with 
the tribes immediately to the south of them (vide Appen- 
dix). It cannot, I think, be doubted that the Lhota, 
Rengma, Sema, and Angami tribes are more nearly connected 
with one another than any one of them now is with the Aos 
and the tribes across the Dikhu and Tizu. 

In dress, custom, and traditions isolation has led to 
divergence no less surely than in dialect, and it must not be 
assumed that a custom set down here as an Angami custom, 
or a story given as an Angami tradition, will be found in 
precisely the same form in all Angami villages. As far as 
possible the villages of the Tengima group have been drawn 
on first, and Angami customs given in the form in which 
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they are observed there, the divergences of other groups 
being in some cases noted. At the same time, no interesting 
material wherever picked up has been discarded, and state- 
ments will doubtless be found here given as relating to the 
Angamis unlocalised which really do not hold good of the 
whole tribe. Nor is it possible even to attempt to give in 
detail the manifold divergences of any given custom from 
village to village. Such an undertaking would necessitate 
a separate monograph for each Angami village. 

Tt is not without reason that Khonoma, in particular, has 
been chosen as a typical Angami village. Before the coming 
of the “Sarkar” no Angamis enjoyed such prestige or 
levied such widespread tribute as Khonoma. In spite of 
serious clan dissensions within the village, they were known 
and feared from Henima to Themokedima, and from Razama 
to the Mikir Hills in Golaghat. Kohima,? it is true, were too 
numerous for Khonoma to attack with any hope of success, 
and perhaps had the greater influence over the East Angami 
country and did all the trade on that side. It is only of 
recent years that Khonoma have taken to trading far afield 
in that direction. 

But this hegemony, if it may be called such, of Khonoma 
merely meant that Khonoma was stronger than most other 
villages, and consequently bullied, and levied a sort of 
“ Danegelt " wherever it could. The general polity of the 
country may probably be accurately gauged from the reports 
of the doings of trans-frontier villages which now reach 
Kohima from time to time. Thus: “Іп May a man of 
Thachimi and а man of Lazimi hid near the salt hole of 
Phoza-Nàgwémi and fell upon two men and three women 
who came to make salt. They killed one man outright and 
wounded two others, who escaped back to their village, 
where one of them died later. The two raiders ran off with 
the head of the man they had killed and evaded pursuit. 
Clumsily managed but very typical. Again : In June the 
Lükr&mi clan of Thachumi planned в raid upon the village 
of Phéza-Nasami, and sent fifty men to cut it up. Another 

1 Really Kéwhima with the accent on the first syllable but the second 


syllable long. 
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clan of Thachumi, however, being on bad terms with the 
Lukrami clan, sent round warning to Phozami and the 
neighbouring villages. When the fifty raiders found that 
their enemies had been warned (a man of the other Thachumi 
clan told them of this shouting across a valley), they returned 
home sticking 'panjis' in the path by which they had 
come. When they got back to Thachumi they paid a visit 
to the unfriendly clan and killed and carried off four or five 
pigs as а punishment for their interference." 

These two instances, taken from South Sangtam villages just 
across the Angami frontier, are probably typical of the state 
of village relations among the Angamis before the British 
occupation, and the defeat of the intentions of one clan by 
the unfriendly interference of another clan must have 
happened over and over again in Khonoma, as well as in 
most Angami villages at one time or another. Of course, 
the Angami traditions of their village feuds point to pitched 
battles of a most sanguinary description, as when Kohima 
had a battle with Piichima and a Kohima detachment cut 
off Puchama from their village. Kohima were aided by the 
Vihotsüma clan of Mezoma, and Puchama by Kigwéma. 
On this occasion so much blood flowed in the gateway of 
Puchama and the narrow approach to 1 that men's hands 
clave to their Spears owing to the clotted blood, and men 
were suffocated in the blood that ran in the pathway. 
Again, when the Lhota village of Moilang attempted to storm 
the village of Phekékrima, the Lhotas were prevailing and a 
local Samson had killed thirty Angamis with his own spear ; 
a detachment, however, slipped out the other side of the 
village and engaged the Lhotas in the rear, ‘killing many 
Lhotas and taking Chakerdmo prisoner, whom they carried 
off to Phekekrima. "There he was tortured to death by the 
boys of the village, who cut small pieces off him with their 
knives, a rare case of the deliberate torture of a prisoner by 
Марав. It is certainly probable that on Occasions the 
Angamis, like other Nagas, fought pitched battles. When 
Captain Reid visited Kékrima in 1851 the village braves 
turned out armed with spear and shield and fought a pitched 
battle with his sepoys and Мара allies, But while the 


| 
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Angamis doubtless indulged іп pitched battles on occasion, 
the normal method of carrying on war was undoubtedly 
characterised by stealth and ambuscade rather than by 
open fighting, and the stories of the heroic combats of the 
men of old time have probably been very much magnified 
by tradition. At the same time, tribal migrations may have 
led to fighting on a larger scale than was customary after the 
tribes had settled down into their present areas. 

What the precise relations the Naga tribes had with the 
various nations of the plains before the coming of the 
British Raj, we have no means of knowing. They must 
have come into contact with the Kacharis, whose capital 
was at Dim&pür on the edge of the Angami country, and 
legends of the Kachari King Bhim are still current among the 
Kacha Nagas and the Angamis of Khonoma. They believe 
that he yet sleeps in a cave among the hills immediately 
to the south of Japvo, whence he will come at some time in 
the distant future to struggle with the British Raj and 
eventually to rule over all who eat from the wooden platter. 
There is also a legend current among the Kacharis of Diger 
Mauza below Hén ma that when Bhim Raja built his great 
keddah at Ѕопарӣг, in that mauza, he fell in love with a 
Nagini whom he found in the jungle and who became by 
him the ancestress of the Diger Kacharis, who pride them- 
selves on their descent. The Ahom kings, again, enlisted 
Angamis and other Nagas together with Singphos and 
Kakhos in the hill regions of their armies, and furthermore 
had relations with Manipur and must have come into contact 
with whatever hill tribes separated them from their allies ; 


while a nation spoken of locally as the Chinese, but pre- 
sumably the Burmese, had an iron foundry and a salt well 
ota country, where 


just below the village of Khóro in the Lh 
Nagas still search for bits of iron to turn into hoes ог “ daos." 
Some Lhota and Ao villagers also held granta of plains 
lands from the Assam Rajas. 
With the Manipuris the relations of the Angamis, at any 
rate, were anything but friendly, as somewhere about 1833 
a Manipuri raid was made into Angami country ав far as 
Kohima, which the Manipuris attacked and burnt, slaughter- 


Тһе 


Habitat. 
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ing a large number of the inhabitants. There are still 
living in Kohima an old man and an old woman who were 
alive at the time and escaped the slaughter by hiding in the 
jungle, and the stone which the Manipuris set up in Kohima 
over the body of a Kohima boy buried alive is now to be 
seen in the public garden at Kohima, whither it has been 
moved from its original site. On the flat stone are carved 
the footprints of the Manipuri Raja, while the upright slab 
bears the carvings of a dragon and a cow underneath an 
inscription in Manipuri.! 

The Kukis were migrating north when the Sarkar came 
into contact with the Angamis, and the Kacha Naga villages 
had begun to callin Kukis to defend them against raiders 
from Khonoma, which maintained а, fluctuating suzerainty 
over the Kacha Naga villages. It is only the establishment 
of British rule in the Naga Hills which has prevented the 
Kukis from occupying the Lanier Valley in south-east corner 
of the Angami country and advancing up to the Tizu valley. 

It would be out of place here to go into the history of the 
British occupation which has been already written. It is 
enough to вау that after the occupation of the plains of 
Assam as far as the foothills, Government has been compelled 
to move gradually further east towards Burma generally 


` for the protection of its frontier villages. 


Of all the tribes inhabiting the Naga Hills District the 
Angamis, or, to give them the name which some of them, 
at any rate, give themselves (for " Angami " is apparently 
а corruption of the name “ Gnamei ” given to them by the 
Manipuris), “ Тепріша,” occupy the largest area and are 
far the most numerous. They are situated roughly in the 
area bounded on the north by a line running from a point 
slightly south of where the Dáyang river issues into the 
plains through the peaks Thévükápü (above Themoketsa, 
the most southerly Rengma village) апа Mutuhu (on the 
edge of the Sema country) to the junction of the Loi and 
Tizu rivers between Kivekhu and Chipokitema. Thence on 
the east the boundary of the Angami country coincides 
approximately with the eastern boundary of the Мара 

1 See the illustration in Mr. Hodson’s monograph on the Meitheis. 
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Hills District, though the sub-tribe of Memi is south-east of 
it, until the Barail range is reached. On the south the 
e bounded by the Barail range and the Diphu 


Angamis ar 
river and on the west by the Nambar forest. With the 
һе whole of 


exception of one or two villages just outside it, t 

the Angami tribe is located in the above area. It is, how- 
ever, divided into several distinct groups. That group 
which is generally regarded as being Angami par excellence 
is the Khonoma group, consisting of the six large villages 
of Kwünoma (Khonoma), Sachema, Mezoma, Kirüfema 
Jótsoma, Kigwema, and theis offshoots, Thekrojenoma 
and Sàchánobama. The villages nearer the plains, generally 
known as the “ Chükroma ” villages, Rózéphima, Chiméke- 
dima (Samaguting) Kàbvóma, Piphima, Phérima, Mézi- 
phima, Chowüma (Choloma) and Sétikima, seem to be 
derived principally from the Khonoma and Kohima groups. 
Тһө Kohima group, consisting of Kohima and the neigh- 
bouring villages, and the Viswema, or “ Dzünokehena," 
group to the south of it, differ slightly, but not very much, 


in dialect from the Khonoma group, and from one another, 
a link between the genuine Angamis 


and may be regarded as : 
or Tengima, and the Chakrima (or Chékráma) Angamis who 
and east of the Kohima 


inhabit the villages north-east 
and wedged in between 


group. East of the Viswema group 
Tengima, and Mémi are several villages 


the Chakrima, 

known as “ Kezami " or “ Кезаша,” of which Kezakenoma 
and Kezabama are the principal villages. These Kezama 
villages, although in external respects like other Angami 
villages, have a language and to some extent customs of 


their own, though the men, at any rate, speak the Angami 
as well as Келелі tongue. The term “ Eastern Angami ” 
has been used in this monograph to signify generally the 
Chakrima and Kezama, and those of the Memi who live on 
the Kezama borders, in distinction from the Tengima 
proper, or Western Angamis, of the Viswema, Kohima, 
Khonoma and Chàkroma groups of villages. (Chà-kro-ma = 
“ Road-below men," the name being perhaps caused by the 
situation of the villages with regard to the old Samaguting- 


Kohima bridle path.) 


Affinities. 
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Of the neighbouring tribes the  Khoirao Nagas 
on the east, though speaking a different language again, 
approximate closely to the Angamis in culture and appear- 
ance, being naturally closer to the Memi than to the Angami 
proper. On the south the Kacha Naga tribe is apparently 
derived from much the same stock as the Angamis and 
resembles them in dress, but speak a very different language ; 
owing, however, to the domination of Khonoma in the Kacha 
Naga country, it is very difficult to say at this time what 
customs are originally Kacha Naga and what have been 
imposed by Angamis. In many Kacha Naga villages 
exogamous clans are found bearing the names of the 
Khonoma clans and probably adopted as a result of their 
subjection to Khonoma. The Kabuis of Manipur are 
probably their closest relatives. (See also Appendix.) 

To the north-east of the Angami country is a group of 
three or four Naked Rengma villages which are an offshoot 
of the Rengmas proper. The largest of them is Méldmi, 
which, like Làpvómi, is a colony from Sohémi. The men of 
Sohemi say that their village was founded by some Rengmas 
who were benighted in the jungle when hunting, having 
followed a wounded sambhar all day. When darkness 
found them on the far bank of the Tizu river, they started to 
cut bamboos to build shelters. One of them, cutting a 
bamboo, found it to contain cooked rice,! and taking this 
as an omen, the party decided to build a village in that 
place. These three villages undoubtedly speak a language 
closely resembling that of the Rengmas, and much nearer 
to the Rengma language than it is to that spoken by the 
neighbouring Angamis or Semas. They differ, however, 
from the Rengmas in being naked, whereas the Rengmas 
Wear a small *]engta." Another village which may be 
grouped with these is Temimi, but its language differs from 
the Rengma, and indeed from any known Naga language, 
and a small “ lengta ” is worn. The population seems to be 

Ы Compare the legend of the Dusun tribe of Tempessuk in British North 


Borneo, in which t і і tting down 
babes DANE he children of Nohok Kurgung get rice by cutting 


» the rice coming out from inside the stem. (Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xliii, P- 431.) 
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a cross between Naked Rengma and Tukomi Sangtam and 
claims kinship with both these tribes. The Rengma tribe 
proper has already been alluded to, and it would appear to 
be of the same stock as the Angami, Lhota, and Sema tribes, 
to the last of which it most nearly approximates. It has 
the same story of origin as the Angamis have, and the 
Rengmas in the Mikir Hills of Golaghat are said to wear 
round the leg, below the knee, the black cane rings worn by 
the Angamis, but these are not worn by the Rengmas in the 
Naga Hills. The Rengmas wear the “ lengta ” and not the 

Angami kilt. 4 
Apropos of the kilt, Colonel Woodthorpe, in his paper on 
the Naga tribes, draws a sharp distinction between the. 
kilted and the non-kilted tribes, the Sema, Rengma, and 
Lhota, that is, and Butler also speaks of the dark, “ squat,” 
and “sulky Lhota ” as belonging to а different race. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that the Angami differs from 
his northern neighbours so radically as has been suggested. 
Tt is true that the Lhota is darker than the Angami and of 
poorer physique, but then he lives in a much hotter and less 
healthy climate, and throughout the Naga Hills it will be 
found that the men of the higher and colder villages are, 
on the whole, taller and fairer than those in lower and hotter 
situations. This distinction is as noticeable between Semas 
and Angamis of different villages as between the Angamis 
and the Lhotas generally. To brand the Lhota in general 
as “ sulky " would be а most unjustifiable stricture upon & 
friendly and cheerful race.t Differences of dress again 
1 Colonel Woods agrees with Colonel Woodthorpe, saying that even the 
Lhotas who live in the villages at an elevation as high os many of the 
Angamis are far inferior in physique and darker in colour, although there 
are many very fair Lhotas even in the villages lying low. He adds that 
“ре is not near во cheerful as the 


his experience of the Lhota is that 


Angami or Sema. Не has usually & grievance.” 
Tt may seem presumptuous to disagree with an officer of Colonel Woods 


experience. At the same time, I cannot agree at all. The Lhota, it is 
true, is less ready to grin than the Angami, but I have found him anything 
but sulky. Nor can I agree е whole inferior in phy- 


that Lhotas are on th 
sique to Angamis occupying віш! 


Паг altitudes, while my experience ig 
that the Angami villagers at lower altitudes have 8 vastly inferior physique 
to Lhotas living at the same height. 


It must also be remembered that 
the traditions of the few Lhotas who live at а high altitude point to their 
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rubbing round the closed teeth with the forefinger, which is 
followed by rinsing. 

There are many different kinds of hair-dressing in vogue 
among the Naga tribes. The Tangkhuls cut their hair back 
at the sides, leaving a point in front, giving a sort of cocks- 
comb effect. The Konyaks grow a long tail at the back, 
sometimes reaching to the ground, which, instead of being 
plaited, is tied round with cloth and done up into an 
elaborate knot at the back of the head. The Aos, Changs, 
Yachumi, Sangtams, Rengmas, Semas, and Lhotas shave 
the lower hair, and let the, hair at the top of their head 
grow long, cutting it off to the same length all round the 
head, while the Kacha Naga does not seem to do his hair at 
all. The real Angami method is to let the hair grow 
naturally in front while tying up a small knot at the back. 
The hair which goes to form this knot is separated from the 
rest by a narrow circle of shaved skin, but this is omitted by 
the Eastern Angamis, and the Kezami Angamis in certain 
cases let the back hair fall untied to the neck. In the front 
a fringe is worn without a parting by the unmarried men, 
while the married men brush their hair back from the fore- 
head, often parting it in the middle. Cosmetics are not 
used for the hair, except by those Nagas who have adopted 
their use from the people of the plains, but by old men whose 
hair has turned white wigs are frequently worn. These are 
made of bears’ hair worked on to a hard wicker framework 
for which the head is measured, the tail at the back of the 
wig being made of human hair, as bears’ hair is not long 
enough to tie up in the way the natural hair is usually tied. 
Hair does not grow freely on the face, and depilation is 
resorted to to remove the few hairs that do grow long on the 
chin or upper lip, the instrument used being a small forceps. 
Shaving is sometimes practised, but appears to be an inno- 
vation. The primitive method of cutting the hair is with a 
dao and sort of wooden hammer (804), the dao being held 
under the hair and tapped along the edge with the piece of 
wood. 


and Ceremonial dress excepted, a variety of ornaments are 


worn in the ears. Little plugs of black wool, bits of red 
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paper or cloth, brass rings, cogwheels from the inside of 
watches, anything, in fact, that the individual fancy may 
dictate.1 Round the neck beads of some sort are invariably 
worn, the kind made of an opaque red. stone flecked with 
black and known to the Assamese as “ deo-mani" being 
perhaps the most highly prized, a small string of which is 
sometimes worth as much as Rs.100/-. The white beads 
made from the insides of conch shells, cornelian, and a black 
bead made by the Kacha Nagas from the seeds of a plaintain 
are also very popular, while triangular pieces of conch shells 
are worn as well. With the. exception of the varieties 
above mentioned, however, the wearing of beads is largely 
dictated by fashion, which is no less arbitrary in the Naga 
Hills than in Bond Street; the value of bead or similar 
ornament is often decided by qualities apparently quite 
immaterial to its intrinsic beauty and in every way as 
unreasonable as the whims and fancies of civilised people ; 
as the whim, for instance, of dog fanciers which rules a 
* dudley ” out of the show ring. The beads worn by the 
Angami proper are numerous in the case of young men, but 
the Eastern Angami wears a huge necklace of from six to 
ten strings of conch-shell beads, black beads, and cornelian 
in rows threaded оп the same pattern with the cornelians in 
front, the string passing through transverse pieces of horn or 
bone at intervals. These pieces of horn serve to keep the 
lines of beads apart, and are themselves decorated with 
geometrical patterns in black. As well as beads the Angamis 
wear necklets of plaited cane, yellow and red or yellow and 
black, and at the back of the neck a polished conch shell of 
which part has been cut away for the comfort of the wearer. 

front in the case of renowned 


This shell, which is worn in c 
ен y во represented on the effigies set 


veterans, and is frequently ~ 
up оп the graves | the dead, is fastened on by a strip of 
black cloth in the case of the Tengima, and by a collar of 


blue and white beads with horn spreaders in that of the 


ch i ften wear orchids or other bright 
1 Children, girls, and young men 0 я RATE 
flowers in their ears, particularly on 80018 Eo Sis indus ти Е 
stick: bits of fern ог other green stuff into 
hair knots. 
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Eastern Angamis. Boars’, tusks, worn by the Semas, 
Lhotas, Aos, Changs, and Sangtams, are very rarely worn by 
the Angamis. А piece of twisted cotton the thickness of a 
rope may often be seen worn round the neck of young un- 
married men. It is given to them by their sweethearts and 
worn as a love token. 

On the arms the principal ornament worn is the ivory 
armlet, a complete section of elephant’s tusk from 24 inches 
to 34 inches deep, but in addition to this brass armlets are 
often worn, particularly by the Eastern Angamis. These 
usually consist of a long ring of narrow’ brass encircling the 
upper arms perhaps a dozen times, and of a heavy brass 
bracelet with solid bugle-shaped ends which cross one 
another. The latter is worn both above the elbow and on 
the wrist or fore-arm, and in the latter case is sometimes 
slipped down into the hand to serve as a weapon, and becomes 
a very formidable sort of knuckle-duster. 

On the legs, just below the knee, rings of cane dyed black 
(with indigo!) are worn. These are not particularly orna- 
mental, and the object of them is disputed ; for while some 
affirm that the object is purely ornamental, others say that 
these “ pissoh,” as they are called, are worn as an aid to hill 
climbing. They are, however, sometimes said to cause 
varicose veins, and are less invariably worn by the Eastern 
Angamis than by the Angami proper. It is interesting to 
notice that although none of the intervening tribes wear 
Є pissoh”’ or anything resembling them, the Konyaks of 
Tamlu and the trans-Dikhu villages and the Sibsagar border 
wear a, very similar ornament, differing only in being made of 
red cane instead of black. The Rengmas of Rengma-pahar 
in Golaghat also wear black “ pissoh " like the Angamis, but 
the Rengmas of the Naga Hills district never wear them. 
In addition to these ornaments, the dress of the Angami 
male consists, under ordinary conditions, of a black kilt and 
one or more cloths. The kilt is generally embroidered with 
cowries in three or four lines,? the real significance of which 

1 Obtained from the plant Strobilanthes flaccidifolius, which is cultivated 
in most Angami villages. 


2 Some old kilts in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, have little cowrie 
trefoils sewn on between the lines. 
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is rapidly changing. In Butler’s time three lines of cowries 
signified that the wearer was a warrior, and four lines were 
only assumed by veterans of renown. Nowadays any 
grown man may wear three lines of cowries, and the fourth 


line is supposed to signify that the wearer has taken a head, 


but as a matter of fact is generally worn by anyone who has 


thrust a spear into a dead body of an enemy shot by the 
sepoys, and by many even who have merely accompanied 
some trans-frontier expedition when any fighting has taken 
place. In course of time the fourth line will probably cease 
to signify anything more than social standing. The cowries, 
it should be mentioned, are rubbed down on stones, so as to 
fit closely together. Over the kilt a belt is tied round the 
waist, usually of tubular construction, to contain money. 
The cowries a man wears may not be sewn on to the kilt by 
а woman, but are sewn on by the owner himself. 

In the case of the Chakrima and Kezama Angamis, the 
fourth line denotes prowess not in war but in love, and may 
be worn for any one of the four following achievements :— 


I 


1. An intrigue with a married woman living with 
her husband ; 
2. A simultaneous intrigue with two girls of the same 
name; 
or with two daughters of one father ; 
or with а mother and her daughter. 


ipeo 


A man who achieves any One of these is called jàsejà. 
One of the headmen of Takhubama village wears а fourth. 
line of cowries on the third count. 

Of the cloths worn there are many varieties, the рге- 
dominant pattern being black with red and yellow stripes 
down the two sides. These stripes, which are few and broad 
in the Angamis of the Khonoma group, are narrow and more 
numerous in Kohima and the Eastern Angami country. 
In a few villages, notably Kirufema, these cloths are still 
made of home-grown and home-dyed cotton, but generally 
speaking the indigenous plaid has given way to cloths 
introduced from Manipur ог woven with Burmese thread 
bought from that place. Green stripes may nowadays be 
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often seen in these cloths, though no green dye is known to 
the Angami, and fancy cloths generally are beginning to 
supplant the traditional patterns. In the case of Khonoma 
and of most Eastern Angami villages the unmarried man 
wears a different cloth. That in Khonoma is black with a 
broad border of terra-cotta red along each side, while that of 
the Chakrima is blue with scarlet borders. The Kezami 
villages also have distinctive cloths, one of which is black 
with three or four very narrow stripes worked of red and 
white cotton, each stripe being red one side and white the 
other, the colours being interchanged halfway down the 
line. The other is white with blue stripes. A white cotton 
cloth with black and brownish striped borders and a white 
cloth of nettle fibre with black stripes are universal. There 
is one cloth—it is white with a black and red border—which 
may only be worn by men who have reached a high social 
standing owing to the number of " gennas > of a semi- 
publie nature performed by him (see Part IV) 'The 
Angamis, however, are not in this respect so precise as the 
Lhotas, who have а regular scale of cloths, from which it 
can be told at a glance precisely to what status in the per- 
formance of such ceremonies the wearer has reached. 
Besides the “ zhāvā-kwe ” mentioned which is worn by the 
performer of the “ град » genna, the Angamis have only 
Status—this is the “ pitsü-kwe ” 
otas have also a separate series 


7 red edge and a petticoat with a broad 
white band. The dress of the ordinary Angami woman 


ХА similar rain-coat is made by the Konyaks north of the Dikhu, though 
not by the intervening tribes 
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consists of a sort of sleeveless bodice formed by a cloth 
crossed under one arm and fastened on the opposite shoulder, 
and of a petticoat made by wrapping a cloth round the 
waist and tying it or tucking it in so as to keep it from falling, 
and covering a smaller petticoat called nikro (= “ loin- 
cloth-under ”). The hair of unmarried girls is shaved,! or 
cropped quite close, universally, as is also the case among the 
Semas and Lhotas and some of the Aos, while the hair of 
the married women is dressed differently by different groups. 
The women of the Khonoma and Kohima Angamis tie their 
hair up in a knot behind as soon as it is long enough, nor do 
they hesitate to supplement it, if scanty, with purchased 
tresses. They wear no hair ornaments, but the Viswema 
and the Eastern Angami women wear their hair down their 
backs, and also wear a long brass ring through the top of 
each ear, the pair being joined by a string across the top of 
the head, and a second round the back of the head, thus 
keeping the hair on the top of the head smooth and tidy. 
The general effect of this is very becoming. The Kacha 
Naga and Ao women wear somewhat similar brass head-rings. 

Cowries are never worn by Angami women, though Sema 
women wear them strung horizontally as a belt, while the 
Rengma and some of the Dayang valley Sema women whose 
husbands have performed certain ceremonies in feasting 
the village are allowed to wear cloths embroidered with 
The Angamis, however, speak of cowrie cloths 
* the males’ dress," and this idea is the pre- 
cowries usually being worn 
It is said that before 


cowries. 
as essentially 
vailing one among Naga tribes, 
as a sign of martial achievements. 
1 No explanation of this practice is given by the Angamis, but the Changs, 
who shave the heads of their young girls until they are old enough to go 
and work іп the fields, give the reason that as long as their heads are 
shaved it does not matter what they say to men of their own kindred, but 
that when опсо they are grown up, they must not ical words хш wool 
f their kindred to whom they were spoken. ө 
ЕЕ s irls are old enough to know what may be 


idea seems to be that when the gir! ) to kr y 
fitly said and what may not, then it is safe to let their hair grow. Possibly 


this originates in a notion that the shaven head is a bar to sexual attraction 


i h to know with whom they may 
and can be forgone when girls are old enoug! Н 4 
em во hts If this is so, the reason has been quite lost sight of by 


the Angamis. 
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cowries were known their place was taken by the white 
seeds (“ sire ”) of the wild Job’s tears, still frequently used 
as a substitute. 

Angami women wear no ornaments on their legs or feet, 
but wear the bugle-shaped bracelet already mentioned on 
the upper arm above the elbow, and curious brass wristlets, 
the ends of which are palmated and turn outwards away 
from one another. They also wear plain brass bracelets, 
sometimes in large numbers. The Eastern Angami women 
wear the same necklaces as their menfolk, while the women of 
the Angamis proper wear ‚а somewhat similar necklace 
strung from two half conch shells worn at the back and 
hanging down squarely to the breast on each side. Here 
the centres of the square ends are joined at the bottom by 
one or two strings of cornelian beads. Earrings are not 
worn by women except the brass rings mentioned above 
and the white shell worn by all girls and women who have 
not yet borne a child. When their first child is born, they 
take out these shells and present them to their husbands, 
who carefully preserve them. Finger rings are not as a rule 
worn by either sex. Wives of men who have performed the 
requisite number of gennas are allowed to carry an iron staff 
with an ornamental wooden фор.1 

The clothes worn by women on the occasion of ceremonies 
in which women take .part differ from their everyday 
clothes only in the addition of two long scarlet tassels of 
dyed goats’ hair worn hanging down from the ears in front, 
a thread fastening them together running round the back of 
the head over the hair, which is worn hanging down the 
back. It is, however, usual for a girl on such occasions to 
Squeeze her arms into аз many brass bracelets as she can 
beg or borrow, regardless of fit, and, like her more civilised 
sisters, she will allow her vanity to put her to unlimited 
inconvenience. At the Thekrangi genna girls may be seen 
with their wrists all swollen and lacerated by extra bracelets 
two or three sizes too small. 


The ceremonial dress of the men, on the other hand, is 


1 Women rarely if ever waar flowers, 


Е 88 if they do people laugh at 
them and say, “Someone or other has bee: 


n giving hor flowers." 
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strikingly picturesque. Іп the case of younger warriors, a 
bearskin fringe adorns the front of the head, while the back 
is bound in ropes of white cotton, the whole being surmounted 
with a wheel of hornbill feathers, varying in make in different 
groups, which is sometimes extended on each side right 
down the back. The feathers are loosely set so as to revolve 
in a breeze. Among all Nagas the right to wear the tail 
feathers of the great hornbill is regarded as peculiarly 
belonging to warriors who have taken a head, and those who 
have not done so are allowed to wear merely some substitute, 
or else imitation feathers made of paper. When a substitute 
is used it is customary to wear either the silky feathers of a 
Burmese domestic fowl or else to fasten small white feathers 
on to a little piece of hollow stick running upon a thin piece 
of bamboo and twirling in the slightest breeze like the paper 
windmills used by English children. Hornbill feathers are 
worn one for each head taken up to five, after which only 
may they be worn for every corpse touched in war, but this 
rule is a dead letter. The veteran warriors, if they wear any 
head-dress at all, wear a pair of horns, sometimes quite 
small and sometimes very large, made of buffalo horn and 
sometimes ornamented with dyed cane and hair. These 
horns should properly be worn only by warriors who have 
led an attack upon the enemy and fought him hand to hand. 

The ears of warriors in ceremonial dress are ornamented 
with a sort of rosette of about 1} inches in diameter, of which 
the centre is formed of the emerald beetle’s wing in a ring of 
the hard shiny white seeds of the wild J ob’s tears, the 
whole being enclosed in a circle of red hair cut short and 


stiff, except in the front, where, it falls in a long streamer to 
the shoulder. This rosette is made on a sort of wooden cup, 
the stem of which is inserted into the lobe of the ear, and, 
passing through it, is fitted with a boar’s tusk bound at the 
broad end with dyed cane. The younger men wear little 
fanlike feather ornaments in their ears, usually made from 
the feathers of the blue jay- To these some villages add 
two white balls of down worn at the top of each ear. 

No special necklace is worn with ceremonial dress, but 
an ornament is worn on the preast suspended from the neck 
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for which it is difficult to find an English name. It is more 
like a sabretache than anything else, and consists of an 
oblong piece of wood of from eight to ten by four to six 
inches, covered with alternate rows of black and red, or 
black, red, and yellow hair, and adorned with lines of 
cowries or of the above-mentioned white seeds. The edges 
are fringed all round with goats’ hair dyed scarlet. In the 
case of warriors who have taken a head this ornament is 
worn in a vertical position and suspended from the neck by 
cloth bands ornamented with human hair and cowries, the 
human hair being understgod to be that taken from the 
scalps of slain enemies, though nowadays this is rarely, if 
ever, the case. In the case of young men the ornament in 
question is worn horizontally and frequently adorned with 
horns tufted with red hair or adorned at the tip with rosettes 
like those worn in the ears. These horns are usually made 
of the upper or lower part of a hornbill’s beak split in two. 
This ornament is suspended from the neck by a-cord in the 
case of the young men and worn singly. Warriors some- 
times wear two or even three of these “ sabretaches,” one 
on the chest and one under each arm. Among the Viswema 
Angamis, that worn by the young men is circular. A 
broad white sash embroidered in lozenge patterns in red 
hair and cotton of various colours used to be worn over each 
shoulder, the pair being tied together at the back, while 
similar bands were worn on the wrists. But there is only 
one man now alive in the Angami country at present entitled 
to wear these ornaments, though sashes embroidered with 
red wool instead of hair are worn regularly by young 
men. Оп the upper arm armlets of cane covered with human 
hair and lines of white seeds or cowries are worn, a long 
fringe of hair falling down to the elbow, but this ornament is 
only worn by warriors, its real significance being that 
the wearer has succeeded in bringing back to his village the 
whole arms of his vanquished foe. The young men only 
wear armlets of plaited red and yellow cane on the upper 
arm. Above the elbow the ivory armlets already described 
are worn, those who do not possess them putting on, for 
ceremonial occasions, imitation armlets carved from a close- 
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grained white wood which at a distance are not distinguish- 
able from the genuine article. Similar imitations are used 
by some of the other tribes, while the Konyak tribes of 
Tamlu and the hill area north of the Dikhu between Sibsagar 
and the Patkoi range use both ivory armlets and wooden 
imitations cut to a different pattern. On the forearm 
gauntilets of red plaited cane fringed towards the elbow with 
human hair were formerly worn by warriors, but for some 
reason have fallen into disuse and are very rarely seen at 
the present day. On the legs in addition to the “ pissoh,” 
which are surmounted by a single narrow ring of white cane, 
leggings of plaited red and yellow cane are worn. These 
leggings are, in the case of the Viswema and Eastern 
Angamis, woven on the leg, where they remain until they 
rot off, being covered for everyday purposes with old rags 
or cloth, while a, special raised bar is put on the bed to lift 
the knees at the back and keep the leggings from being 
crushed during sleep. The wearer must of course sleep on his 
back. The Tengima Angami slits his leggings at the bottom 
and laces them up, thus removing them at pleasure. The 
Kalyo-Kengyu tribe far to the north, and east of the Dikhu, 
makes similar cane leggings, but open all down the sides. 
The intervening tribes do not make them. 

The waist is belted with a strip of white cloth ornamented 
with lozenge patterns in coloured hair or wool, and a tail 
of about a foot long is worn by veterans sticking straight 
out behind. This tail, ornamented with white seeds and 
long human hair as well as red goats’ hait, contains a small 
receptacle at the root in which “panjis” are carried. 


T РА EE spikes of sharpened bamboo hardened 
повара ао treating to encumber the 


in the re used when re ng 
ROS cain enemy, and the tail is regarded as the 
decoration of the warrior who has been the last to retreat 
before superior numbers. It is sometimes worn double in 
the case of warriors of peculiar distinction who have aaa 
two of the enemy on one Spear. A sort of sporran formed o 

he waist and hanging down 


long ropes of cotton encircling t Қ 
іп EA bound at the end with coloured thread, is worn by 


the younger men and celebrates their prowess in love as the 
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other ornaments denote prowess in war. By the Eastern 
Angamis each rope is said to signify a flirtation pushed to its 
logical conclusion, but this is denied by the Kohima and 
Khonoma Nagas, who say that no meaning is attached to 
this article of dress. 

Colonel Woodthorpe has remarked that all Nagas’ personal 
decorations have a defensive purpose in view, like our old 
military stocks and epaulettes, and are planned to ward off 
the spear or axe, while the long hair which is so profusely 
used, waving about with every movement of the wearer, 
distracts the eye of the foe levelling his spear at him, and 
disturbs the aim. This is an ingenious theory, but does not 
agree with the explanation given by the Angamis themselves, 
who, like the North American Indians, explain their orna- 
ments as significant of exploits performed in war. Thus the 
breast ornament signifies a man killed, the hornbill feathers 
worn on the head denote each an enemy’s head taken, the 
hair armlets inform the spectator of the fact that the enemy’s 
arms have been taken by the wearer; the gauntlets have a 
similar significance as regards his hands, and the leggings 
as regards the feet. The explanation is that when a man 
kills an enemy he should, if possible, bring home the whole 
body and perform ceremonies over it. This, of course, is 
rarely possible, and the head and perhaps a limb are brought, 
but in case of an enemy killed by more than one man the 
first spear is entitled to the head and the others bring back 
what they can. Even now the Naga coolies on any trans- 
frontier expedition usually manage to return with a finger, 
ear, or other trophy secreted somewhere about their persons. 
A Naga coolie returning from the Abor expedition, when 
asked what he had brought back, lifted his arm and showed 2 
little finger hanging in the armpit by a string round his 
neck. The significance of the horns and the tail have 
already been mentioned. In the same way the little figures 
worn on the back by some Eastern Angamis denote 9 
prisoner taken in war and enslaved. On the shield the full 
figure of a man has а similar significance. Mere heads have 
their obvious meaning, while it is inferred from,the figure 
of a man represented upside down either that he has been 


tail is decorated wi 
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killed by treachery, or that the wearer has taken the enemy's 
children and dashed their heads against the stones. It is 
true, of course, that in the case of pitched battles the Angami 
warrior would go into the field wearing the elaborate 
costume described above, perhaps with the object of terrify- 
ing the enemy by indicating the valour and prowess that 
have brought him successfully through previous engagements. 
On the other hand, for a raid into the enemy’s country, an 
ambuscade by one’s neighbour’s well, or for a looting 
expedition against plains villages, both clothes and weapons 
seem to have been chosen with a view to utility purely. 
Plain spears would be taken instead of ceremonial spears, 
and ordinary clothes would be worn without any head-dress 
or hairy paraphernalia. It should be added that, owing to 
the annexation of the whole Angami country by the British 
Government and the consequent cessation of head-hunting 
and fighting generally, the ceremonial ornaments are nowa- 
days assumed on very slight pretences, particularly among 
the longer annexed villages. Some marks of distinction, 
however, which have always been very difficult to attain, 
like the horns worn on the head, are very rarely seen in 
Angami villages, and then only worn by old men who have 
a real claim to wear them. 
In spite, however, of the local explanation of the origin of 
ceremonial dress, it must be granted that one part of it at 
any rate—the tail—has a purely utilitarian origin. The 
he Dikhu regularly use a plain 


Konyak tribes across t 
back from the girdle for carrying 


buffalo horn slung at the є 
** panjis " оп the war path. For ceremonial purposes this horn 


th hair and colours. Now the Semas 
wear a tail for ceremonial purposes designed exactly like 
the wooden Angami tail. This they call “ dvikésdphi,” i.e., 
* bBison-horn tail” (in distinction from “ дѕдрћӣ,” the 
straight tail), although it is invariably made of basket work, 
thus obviously indicating the real origin of the ornament. 


Mention has just been mad 
The spears carried with full dress are always ornamented. 


ft is covered with an 
In the case of young men the sha à 
elaborate and tightly fitting cover of fine plaited cane, the 


e of ceremonial weapons. Weapons. 
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groundwork being red and the patterns yellow.! The 
ordinary warrior bears a spear covered with red hair for 
halfway down the shaft, after which a pattern of black, 
white, and red hair succeeds for another foot or во. Тһе 
veteran carries a spear entirely covered with long human 
hair or having an unusually long head and an iron spike 
which comes almost up to the base of the head, leaving only 
a foot or so of hair-covered wood to form the shaft. There 
are, however, other patterns of spears. The Eastern 
Angamis generally use that very common Naga type which 
has a space in the middle for the hand, while their young 
men merely swathe the plain spear with cloth and wool. 
For ceremonial spears, too, a spear-head with a shank 
adorned by a series of purely ornamental barbs cut from the 
solid metal is used by Eastern Angami warriors of renown, 
the number of barbs, which are regular and bilateral, varying 
according to the martial achievements of the owner, but 
very rarely exceeding five. For ordinary purposes a spear 
of plain light wood is used, the heart of a tree that is par- 
ticularly light and tough or the bark of the sago palm being 
preferred. The shaft is about 4 to 5} feet in length and 
the shape of the head varies somewhat, but in all Naga 
spears the head is so devised as to afford a projecting check 
before the sharpened edge of the blade, to prevent its 
slipping through and cutting the hand when the spear 18 
being used as an alpenstock.2 The prevailing type of the 
Angami spear-head narrows above this check and swells 
out gradually into a broad leaf-shaped blade longer than that 
affected by other tribes. It has no mid-rib. All spears are 
tipped at the butt with an iron spike for sticking into the 
ground, as the spear is never left leaning against a wall. 
Even inside the house it is usually kept stuck in the ground, 
although sometimes hung up. Both the head and the butt 
contain sockets, into which the shaft is fitted without the 

1 In speaking of red and yellow canework, passim, it should be under- 
stood that while for the red cane real cane split fine and dyed scarlet 18 
used, for the yellow part the stem of an orchid, brilliant yellow when dried, 
is usually employed. 

* Mr. Balfour, however, regards this projection as merely а survival of 
the side points of a lozenge-shaped blade. 
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aid of glue, binding, or rivets. Angami spears have no 
sheath and no counterpoise, though the latter is used by the 
Konyak tribes. Two spears are carried on the warpath— 
one to be thrown, the other retained. The usual method of 
carrying a spear is “at the slope ” on the right shoulder, 
when 16 is not being used to assist progress. 

The shield used in war by the Angamis is a long strip of 
rhinoceros, elephant, or buffalo hide from 5 to 7 feet high, 
but generally about 5 or 5} feet. At the top it is about 
21 feet broad, and narrows to 18 inches at the bottom. It 
is suspended by a rope going over the right shoulder and 
manipulated by the left hand with the aid of a small hori- 
zontal cane handle set low on the inside of the shield. For 
ceremonial purposes a lighter shield is used. This is made 
of bamboo matting, and in the case of young men is painted 
in black with devices representing mithan horns and ear- 
rings, and patterns of concentrie circles said to represent 
the sun, while the older men cover the matting with bear. 
leopard, or tiger skin fastened on with bamboo ties. Veteran 
warriors are allowed to wear & shield ornamented with heads 
cut out of bearskin and with figures of men. The open 
spaces of bamboo matting are covered with red goats' hair 
wedged into the interstices, and the whole has sometimes a 
border of bear skin all round. These particular shields 
have a strip of hide down the centre of the back so that 
they can be used for warfare, as the veterans who are 
entitled to them are supposed to be getting too old to use 
the plain but rather heavy war shield. From the upper 
corners of the ceremonial shields spring two long cane horns 
from 2 to 3 feet in length, ornamented with tresses of human 
hair,! while from the centre rises а tall, thick plume of about 
the same length made of thick goats’ hair dyed scarlet for 
two-thirds of the way up but left white at the top. Along 
the upper edge of the shield, which in the case of ceremonial 

two concave curves, runs a fringe 


shields may be cut into 


1 It ig said that the hair fo 


warrior by his sisters, who were 
every time he took 8 head. (See Grange 


Hills,” Jour. Asiat. Soc. 1840, р. 959.) 


г these horns used to be presented to the 
oxpected to give him some locks of hair 
эв * Expedition into the Naga 
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of white down, and the rear edge is adorned with a string of 
tassels made of the feather of the peacock-pheasant (poly- 
plectron), cock, blue jay, green parrot, etc., wrapped at the 
base in a bunch of white down. In the case of the shields 
of young men already mentioned, the horns are made of 
plain white wood without the use of hair. 

The only other Angami weapon is the " дао," a sort of 
hand-bill carried in a wooden sling worn at the back of the 
waist, the blade hanging bare against the rump. The 
shape of the dao varies considerably among different tribes. 
The proper Angami dao ir a single-handed weapon with a 
blade about 12 or 14 inches long. This blade gradually 
increases in breadth from about an inch in the base to four 
at the tip, the back of the dao being almost in a straight 
line with the handle, and the blunt top of the blade curved 
convexly. The blade is fitted to the handle by a tang, the 
handle being bound with cane-work. The Eastern Angami 
dao is a two-handled implement with a somewhat shorter 
blade, which is more nearly the same breadth throughout, 
and the end of which is indented. Colonel Woodthorpe 
mentioned a .double-bladed dao, used by the Eastern 
Angamis, but this variety, if it still exists, is most uncommon. 
It appears to have been imported from the Tangkhuls. 
The writer has once seen a Sema dao with two blades, but 
only one was sharpened. Unlike the Sema, Ao, and Chang 
daos, the Angami daos are never decorated with red hair, 
nor is the wooden sling ornamented to any appreciable 
extent by genuine Angamis, though the Memi group bore 
patterns and holes in theirs, and Lhota, Sema, and Ao slings 
almost always have a pattern cut into them!. The use of 
the bow and arrow? is unknown to the Angami, though the 


1 The Angami like the Lhota carries his dao with the edge down and 
outwards when in the sling. The Semas and Aos carry the dao with the 
edge inwards and upwards. Тһе dao is usually slung at the back over the 
right buttock. The Chang dao has a very long blade and long handle 
and is drawn over the right shoulder. 

2 With regard to this statement that the Angamis do not use the bow 
or crossbow (except possibly in the case of villages bordering on the non” 
Angami tribes to the north-east), it is stated by Major Casserly in his 
Manual of Training for Jungle and River Warfare, р. 109, that the 
Angamis in their attack on Kohima fort used “ arrows tipped with burning 
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Changs, Kalyo-Kengyu, Sangtams, and 
use powerful crossbows and ей кит. 
never poison their weapons. A pellet bow similar t irs. 
used by the Kukis, is used for killing birds й ET 
animals. It is made of bamboo with a double stdin ue 
clay balls are fired from a pouch between the strings v 
An who know the Angami Naga will теадії Sat i 
high degree of intelli i d eL 
ig gr ірепсе, and it has been estimated that вон 
his cranial capacity is little less than that of the ae 
European. At the same time, he is less receptive than tis 
somewhat less intelligent tribes to the north of him Tt 
must be acknowledged, however, that his reluctance to 
adopt new manners js rather the result of his superior 
intelligence than of any flaw in it. New ideas he very 
readily assimilates, and immediately perceives and takes 
advantage of the value of such novelties as, for instance 
vaccination. His methods of thought, too, allowing for the 
differences of outlook and mental grouping caused by 
environment, are but little different from our own, but 
his own views with great 


where it is different, he holds to 
tenacity, convinced that he is really right, and that the 
foreigners’ Views of the causes of things are mere foolishness, 


in spite of the fact that a spurious value seems to attach to 
them by 


reason of their (the foreigners") superiority in 
mechanical inventions. Indeed the Angami's attitude to 
the European civilisation is probably to be summed up in 
the distich quo bin Noorka of Kadrab 
when the old beggar 


ted by Noorna 
„man whom he had kicked into the air 
disappeared in the sky :— 
ed! oh, race empirical ! 


“ Оһ, world diseas І 
Where # ools are the fathers of every miracle." 

however, 9 great mistake to think that а 
ғ civilisation, as we understand it, entails 
ey made entrenchments within 400 or 500 

« ander в heavy covering fire, advanced 
to the assault behind logs and rocks P He adds that 
the Angamis * aro fond of night attacks and have proved themselves 
excellent guerrilla warriors". гоз дих бр were not shot 
from bows, but from muskets, sed by the Angamı in my time 
for elephant hunting. 


It is probably, 
primitive form О 


oil-steoped rags » and that th 
iti de, and, © um 
ards of the British stockade, "shed before Кага? 
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mental processes necessarily at variance with ours. The 
least that can be said of the Naga is that in general he has 
mental outlooks and mental processes far more consonant 
with those of the European than has the ordinary native of 
India, whose thought has for generations been stunted by 
the cumbrous wrappings of caste and Hinduism. Much the 
same may be said of the Angami character. Independence 
is its keynote, and wherever independence is found, frankness 
and honesty usually go with it, Generally speaking, the 
Angami, while by no means free from that other concomitant 
of independence, swashbuckling, does possess the attribute 
of honesty. At the same time the Angami, and more 
particularly the Eastern Angami, undoubtedly looks on a 
lie as a very present help in certain circumstances. ТЕ he 
badly wishes to acquire a piece of land he will not hesitate 
to asseverate audaciously that he bought it, or that he, his 


rmur of dissent from any 
the land is, and has been 
session of another family. 
tax is being assessed will 


quarter, the real fact being that 
for many generations, in the pos 
A village head-man when house- 
not infrequently solemnly affirm that the sole occupant of 
such and such a house is a decrepit old woman quite unable 
to pay revenue. He will Point to an ancient dame huddling 
horrid rags. On searching 
extra bed, or some men’s 
beads may be found, indicating unerringly the habitation 
п, possibly imported for the 


Proves to be wearing new 
clothes under her filthy coverings. Another favourite trick 


and таке over the hearth with dust, when two families 
inhabit one house, This trick, however, is quickly apparent 
to the bare soles of an inquiring interpreter. On such 
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Exaggeration too, is common—excessive exaggeration, 
that is. A man will tell you that an elephant has tusks 
reality a foot and а 


four feet long when they measure in 
half. It is also necessary to beware of being given an 


answer that is politely jntended to please the questioner, 
ble of thinking or the shame of admitting 


ignorance on the part of the questioned. But on the whole, 
truth is the rule апа falsehood the exception, and Angami 
{ subordinates can be trusted to treat 
those they Se rkable degree of candour and 
d they are capable of very great loyalty and 
fidelity. 

One of the first characteristics that strikes a visitor to 
the Angami's country is his hospitality, & hospitality 
which is always ready to entertain a visitor and which 
forms a curious contrast to the very canny frugality of his 
domestic economy. Nothing whatever is wasted in 
an Angami household, not even the bad eggs, which if 
positively too high to be relished by the ordinary palate 
are given to the old men whose taste is dulled by age, and 
it is perhaps not unjust to say that rarely is anything given 
away without the expectation of a solid quid pro quo. 
Nevertheless, great kindness and consideration are shown to 
the mentally or physically deficient, and the Angami is a 


model of devotion to his family. 
Another very striking trait of the Anganii is his geniality. 
Both men and women are exceedingly good-humoured and 
always ready іо They will, moreover, break into 
rse circumstances and on 

t behind their spontaneous 
lancholy. The thought of 
d the fear of it is à potent 
cularly noticeable in their 
й -. invariably solemn and dirge-like, being 
their music, Hove М even though the subject 


т far from them, ап 


songs ; 

reminiscent of the fifty-first Psalm, ih t 

is love, as № almost invariably 19- But this is not all. 
4 in the vast majority of their songs to 


life and the dread finality of 


There is & tendency 
$ be out of 


animadvert on the brevity of 
Je at rando 


death. As an examp 


m it may no 
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place to give a rough rendering of a part-song sung at the 
Thekrangi genna by the young men and girls of Khonoma, 
and being in point of fact of an almost flirtatious tendency. 


Men: 


Women : 


Both : 


Seeds are in the earth, and seeds keep falling 
to the earth. 

Men take them away, but still they spring up, 

But if man die, he riseth not again. 


Girls delay not too long to marry ! 


When your hair groweth long, you grow old і 
еп you grow old you die. 


The moon waneth, yet it waxeth again, 
But when I lose my belovéd, there is no more 
meeting, 
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invariably built either on the 
addle, or perhaps more frequently 
on the ridge of some spur running down from a high range. 
This site, though generally in a position highly defensible 
if not impregnable from the point of view of Naga warfare, 
has not been chosen with a knowledge of the weapons of 
civilisation, and could usually be easily commanded by 
firearms from some adjoining peak or ridge. The name 
given to the village is not infrequently ascribed to some 
local feature. Thus Kwünoma (Khonoma) are the men of 
the “ Kwüno " trees, a large number of which are said to 
have been cleared from the site selected when the village 
was first built; Setikima is named after an ancient pipal 


tree, now dead, which crowned the peak of the hill on which 
erence is still paid to the 


the village stands, and great теу ] 
successor of the original tree. Some villages owe their 
names to some incident in their history; Kigwema, for 
instance, “Тһе Old House-men," owes its name to the 
return of part of the former members of that village from 
the site of Jotsoma, whither they had migrated, to their 
ancient site. Sachenobama, again, are the inhabitants of 
the place of the men from Sache, the village having been 
first thrown out from Sachema, then deserted, and again 
reoccupied by others. Some names have been inspired by 
the sort of whim that has designated as the “ Chicken 

above Themoketsa, 


Tur Angami village is 
summit of a hill, on a high s 


roost” (Thevokepü) the lofty peak ve Т ra 
while to the other names a legendary Origin is assigned. 
d kindred tribes 18 said to 


The ancestor of the Angamis an 


have cut up a mithan. The ancestors of the Kacha Naga 
43 
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village of Kenima are said to have received the head 
(“ Pomi ”), though the derivation seems somewhat forced. 
Sachema are the descendants of those who received the 
dewlap (“ Voche”), while Mima are the men of the tail 
( Мі"). One is inclined to surmise that the name of 
Mima gave rise to the whole legend, but it is possible that 


there is some connection between this legendary mithan 


and that other which was cut up and divided among the 
ancestors of the Na 


ga tribes when the Semas were awarded 

the fore-quarters, since when they have never been able to 
keep their hands from picking and stealing. 

The Angami villages must, before their annexation, have 


been elaborately and effectively fortified. They have lost 


the less permanent of their original defences, but their 


ditches, approaches, and great doors have so far survived 
the insidious ravages of the “ Pax Britannica.” Captain 
Butler has thus described an Angami village :— 


“ Stiff stockades, deep ditches bristli 
massive stone walls, often loop- 
their usual defences. 


ng with panjies, and 
holed for musketry, are 


very insignificant things 
most painful wound, of 
few hours. 


аа up to gates or rather doorways, closed by 
the strong, thick and h B 4 
piece of solid wood fio d pet eg рив 


- The doors are fastened from the inside 
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and admit of being easily barricaded and thus rend 
impregnable against all attack. These doors Ясы Е 


with stout pegs, 
effectually prevents anything like a Tus 
ranges, the roads connecting the several villages, as well as 
the paths leading down to their cultivation, are made with 


considerable skill, the precipitous hills being turned with 


easy gradients, instead of the road being taken up one side 


of the hill and down the other as is usually the case among 
hillmen." 


the stockades, the pitfalls and 


the pegs of Captain Butler’s description have disappeared, 
but the ditches and the walls remain in part, and the former 


are still sometimes crossed over by & single log as they were 


when the bottom was studded with panjies. The narrow 
approached are no less 


lanes by which the villages are 
narrow, по less overhung with thorny creepers, and, it should 
be added, no less evil-smelling than in Captain Butler's day. 


In fact, added years have perhaps brought added filth to 


them. 

Тһе stone walls that divide the different clans or encircle 
the village are sometimes very massive, and in the case of 
that defending the Thekronoma clan of Jotsoma the wall, 
some twelve feet or more in thickness, is pierced by а narrow 
passage with & right-angl in it so arranged that по 
spear could be thrown throug 

with а spear could hold any number 


standing in the angle 


at bay. 

As for the Naga paths; Captain Butler’s description applies 
really to the paths leading down to permanent cultivation, 
which are often wide and well made, and sometimes to 


paths joining adjacent villages. But the Naga paths that 


Nowadays the panjies and 


GENSA DRIES OF YOUNG MEN 


мом ANG AMIS SHOWING 
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Each house has a small openspace in front of it, and irregular 
paths and steps connect it with other houses. Small 
enclosures by way of gardens containing little patches of 
* kachu," maize, or mustard are frequently made near the 
house when there is room. Nasturtiums may be seen 
growing in some villages, but it is very rarely that flowers are 
grown аб all. 

A noticeable feature of Angami villages is sitting-out 
places. These were originally, № may be supposed, look- 
outs from which a watcher might descry the approach of 
possible enemies, but they are, nowadays at any rate, fre- 
quently so constructed as to be useless {ог such а purpose. 
Some of them are built of stone and are arranged with tiers 
of seats one behind the other in a straight line, an are, or 
in the form of an E without the central projection. They 
vary in height from three or four feet to twenty feet or 
more, and are often carefully and solidly built of heavy 
masonry, though without the use of mortar, which is 
unknown. Sometimes they surmount the walls, and some- 
times occupy a central position among the houses in one of 
the open spaces which are to be found in almost all villages 
and which serve as meeting-places for general purposes and 
parade grounds for ceremonial occasions. In the Eastern 
Angami villages these look-out places are usually to be 
found at all the higher points of the village, and are built of 
undressed logs arranged horizontally one behind the an 
at asteep incline, and sometimes rise to a height of ав muc 
as thirty feet. Sometimes, on the other hand, they are 
merely low platforms of roughly-hewn planks. , 

‘Another feature of the Angami village 18 its graves. 
These are normally built of stones and are either circular 
or rectangular and are to be found in the village itself, or 
by the side of one of the village paths in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, while all round the outskirts of the 
village are similarly constructed memorials built to com 
memorate deceased warriors. These memorials are fre- 
quently surmounted, particularly in Eastern Angami 
villages, by life-size wooden effigies of the dead, dressed, 
when first erected, in the ornaments and garments of the 

А г, “ » viii, p. 100) referring to Dr. Burton 
Brit nie ped (dokn mene ra terse = deceive the spirits as 
to the place where the real grave is, but I think myself that they represent 
a change in funeral customs from exposure of the corpse, as, e.g. by 
Konyaks, to interment. 
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deceased, and decorated with symbols in wood or stone 
recording his prowess and achievements in love and war. 
It also very often happens that a number of graves of men 
long dead, including among them the heroes of almost 
legendary times, are found surrounded by one great wall 
banked up inside to a level top and furnished with a ring of 
large stones as a sitting-place opposite the Kemovo's* house. 
Such а sitting-place, comprising a considerable area and of 
perhaps a dozen feet in height, may also be used as a coign 
of vantage in clan disputes, and, to mention one instance out 
of many, the erection of such platforms by the hostile Semoma 
and Tevoma clans of Khónoma gave rise to very serious 
riots and still more embittered а dispute previously quite 
troublesome enough to the local officials. The sitting-place 
in front of the Kemovo’s house is called “ tehuba,” and is 
used as a dancing place at festivals (see Thekrangi genna in 
Part IV). 

Near the gate to the part of a village occupied by a parti- 
cular clan is often to be found a large stone called “ 
which is the subject of veneration. 
day’s penna is observed, and 
the head-taking genna. 


Kipuche,” 
If earth falls on to it a 
it plays an important part in 
Dotted all over the village and its 
outskirts may also be seen numbers of monoliths, some of 
them of inconsiderable size, others occasionally so massive 
аз to make the observer wonder at the labour which must 

ve been necessary to haul the huge stones up to the village 
and erect them where they stand. These monoliths are 
erected to commemorate the personal “ реппав ” performed 
by individuals at which they have feasted the village, and 


are set ; 
of the 
feast on fh nome E giver of the 


ГА 
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commemorate a feast, they are sometimes erected to com- 
memorate a person merely, as in the case of the stone erected 
at Sakhabama in honour of Captain Butler, and of the stones 
pulled in some Angami villages to commemorate the dead. 
The “ Morung ” or young men's house (Kichüki), which is 
such an important feature of most Naga tribes, is insigni- 
ficant in the Angami village. Sometimes one finds a house 
definitely set apart for the young men. More often one 
finds a house that is only nominally set apart for them, 
but is in reality built and occupied by a family in the ordinary 
way, though it is recognised as being also the Morung house, 
and is furnished with a large wooden sleeping platform in 
the outer compartment which is absent from the ordinary 
house, or in some cases with a high machan on the verandah. 
In many Angami villages there is not even а nominal 
Morung, though among the Memi they are used by the 
young girls as well as the young men, both in some cases 
using the same house, the young men sleeping on an upper 
shelf and the girls below them. The publicity probably 
entails great propriety of behaviour. In any case among 
the Angamis proper the * Morung " is not habitually used 
by the young men, as it is in the Ao and trans-Dikhu tribes, 
but it is used on the ocsasions of ceremonies and gennas 
which by traditional usage call for a house definitely allotted 
to the young men of the clan ; such an occasion, for instance, 
as that of the Thezükepu genna. At other times it is used 
merely as a casual resort for the village bucks, and perhaps 
as an occasional sleeping-place for а young man finding it 


temporarily inconvenient to sleep in the outer chamber of 
his father’s or elder brother's house, although in some 
villages the young men regularly sleep there. 

The village obtains its supply of water usually from а 
spring outside the village and at a short distance down the 
hill, This spring may be really a hole in the ground which 
ull of rather dirty water, or it may be 


keeps more or less f : 
an elaborate stone well, a sort of great trough with a stone 
d water pouring out into a 


platform running all round it and 
lower stone basin. А big village will frequently have several 


water-holes, but in some villages the supply is scarce, and in 


Тһе 
House, 
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any case the labour of bringing water up to the house causes 
а certain economy in its use. 

А word must be added on the general condition of the 
Angami village. It is not a subject on which it is pleasant 
to dwell. Sanitary arrangements are nil. The offices 
performed by the sewer farm of an English town are carried 
out for the Naga by his fowls, pigs, and dogs, destined 
themselves to be eventually eaten. Meanwhile these same 
fowls, dogs, and pigs, mightily assisted by the cattle, do 
their utmost to further befoul every inch of space that is 
not built over and which is already made noisome by the 
refuse which the human inhabitants cast out of their houses. 
In wet weather the filth is indescribable, and one must be 
Prepared to wade ankle deep in middens if one wishes to 
perambulate the village. In dry weather the dust and dirt 
through which one walks are crawling with fleas. The only 
time when an Angami village is in anything approaching a 
sanitary condition is when it has just been burnt, an accident 
which occurs periodically to most villages and is probably 
as salutary as it is distressing for the time being. 

The typical Angami house, built in one storey on the 
ground, the bare earth roughly levelled forming the flooring, 
varies in length from 30 to as much as 60 feet, and in width 
from 20 to 40 feet. The front gable, which is often furnished 
in the case of men of wealth with heavy beams carved with 
the heads of mithan or men, and other symbols of riches or 
valour, rises from 15 to 30 feet in height, while the back 
gable is usually lower, being only about 10 or 15 feet high. 
On each side the eaves almost touch the ground, doubtless to 
Secure the roof from the March winds. 


, to bear the roof tree, down 
These posts are notched at the 


1 Pigs have been described as the “ peripatetic А Е у a 
за: 
ої Мара уШарев. nitary installations 
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thongs passing through the hole. The posts, both upright 
and horizontal, are merely trees roughly trimmed. On 
this framework an open trellis is made of split bamboos 
crossing one another at right angles and similarly tied with 
cane thongs. Оп this trellis the roof is constructed. The 
Angami roof is of four degrees. The first degree is of plain 
thatching grass, and anyone is at liberty to roof his house 
thus. The second degree has. the front gable edged by two 
barge-boards running up from the eaves to the point of the 
gable. For these and for the further marks of social dis- 
tinction the builder of the house-must duly qualify. In the 
roof of the third degree these barge-boards are continued into 
two great massive horns of wood known аз kika, “ house- 
horns," usually bored with a round hole in their palmated 
ends. Тһе object of these holes is said to be to reduce the 
resistance offered by the horns to the wind and so lessen the 
likelihood of their being destroyed or broken. In some 
villages, Razama, for instance, which is unusually sheltered, 
these holes are dispensed with. The ends of these horns 
are usually square, among the Memi rounded, but always 
wider than the breadth of the beam immediately beneath 
them. They have, that is to say, @ neck. In Viswema the 
broad ends are sometimes split up into prongs resembling 
the palmated antlers of deer. Dummy birds of wood are 
often fancifully made to perch on the horns and sometimes 
оп the beams. Very rarely а third horn is erected bisecting 
the angle between the first two, and, like them, ending in a 
bored square. The house of Pule in Kezakonoma has such 
a horn. The roof of the fourth degree, which may only be 
made by those having attained to the uncommon distinction 
ої Є Kemovo,” is not made of thatch at all, but of rough 
wooden shingles. House-horns, of course, accompany this 
roof too, but are sometimes pointed instead of palmated, 
while sometimes a pair of horns is erected at the back as 
well as at the front of the house. 4 

The sides and back walls of the Angam1 house are generally 
of bamboo matting from the ground, though they are 
occasionally built up of dry masonry to the height of three 


feet or so. The front wall'is made of great boards of wood. 
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to the making of one of which the whole thickness of a tree 
must go, while the partition is made of smaller planks. 
Those in front are often carved with the heads of men, 
mithan, pigs, etc., usually represented by more or less con- 
ventional designs. These planks are dug into the ground 
at the foot and kept in place by cross pieces formed of two 
smaller beams, one on one side and one on the other, tied at 
intervals with cane thongs, and resting on the side beams 
connecting the corner posts. 

The building of a new house is attended by certain cere- 
monies. When a site hag been selected,’ the man who is 
going to build goes and places two flat stones on the site ; 1 
that night he dreams, and if the dreams have been favourable, 
the next day, which must be а working day (lichu), he 
goes in the evening with his wife, taking fire, fuel, a fowl 
and other food, and builds a fireplace with three stones and 
makes a fire. Тһе couple sit for а few minutes and take 
their food and return and dream again that night. If they 
do not dream of copulation, excretion, or any other ill- 
omened thing, the site is definitely adopted. When the 
house is finished fire must be brought from the house of а 
kika kepfüma, i.e., а man who has performed the Lesii 
genna? and has horns on his house. This in many villages 
is all the ceremonial necessary, and in Khonoma, where 
there are no kika kepfüma at present, fire is brought 
from the house of any person none of whose children have 
died. In the Chakrima, Kezama, and Memi villages the 
ritual is more elaborate. First of all two pieces of thatching 
grass and a little leaf of rice beer are put where the hearth 
18 to be, and on the day 


) that this is done the Kemovo and 
а kika kepfüma must remain о; 


post is erected, an 
will help in the buildin ; 

g, partake of rice Б 
of the builder. ‘Then the се beer аф the expense 
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Then the owner of the new house, dressed in ceremonial 
dress, enters the house carrying a spear and fire brought 
from the house of the kika kepfüma, who must be a man 
of his clan. After three more days’ genna have expired 
the thatch is put on. Including the first day, five days are 
observed as genna, and during those days the man and his 
wife may take rice beer only—no rice may be eaten, though 
their children may be given rice by any kika kepfüma 
of their clan. 

During the building of houses bamboos armed аб the 
top with panjies pointing fours ways are put up at each 
corner to keep off evil spirits, OT фо prevent the possible 
misfortunes consequent on anyone's inauspiciously praising 
the work. 'This apparatus is called Реле thedi, and is 
the same as that used for crops, etc. 

The interior of the house is divided into three compart- 
ments. The front room (kiloh), comprising half the length 
of the house, contains the paddy, which is stored in great 
baskets of from five to eight feet high, ranged along one or 
both of the side walls. It also contains the bench, pikeh, for 
rice-pounding, a massive table-like object, five to ten feet 
long, with a broad wooden keel and round holes at intervals 
of about one and a half to two feet burnt into the wood, in 
which the paddy is pounded. This article of furniture is 
an almost invariable appurtenance of every Апраті house- 
hold, though in the case of the very poor it may E 
merely of a round section of a tree trunk with a single n e, 
kedu. Otherwise it must be hewn from the Nt of an 
exceptionally massive tree (for it is made in à ana p 
and has to be pulled into the village by the owner " n 
Who go ет masse to fetch it, which they do to the s і 
paniment of dancing and singing, and the ра ion fi 
much liquor provided by the owner. The secon ош | 
ment (mipu-bu) is separated from the first by а plank wa 
in which there is an unclosed, ОГ usually unclosed, opening 
by way of а doorway. It contains the hearth, composed 
of three stones embedded in the earth so as to form a stand 
for a cooking pot set over the fire which burns between them. 


On two of the inner sides of this fireplace are rough planks 
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raised about two feet from the ground and laid level so as 
to form beds. The Angami does not, like the Sema chief, 
sleep on a vast bed hewn out of a single tree. Behind this 
compartment there is usually a third (kinutse) of three or 
four feet only in depth, but extending the whole width of 
the house. Here is kept the liquor vat, a hollowed section 
of a tree with three legs hewn in one block. The third 
room is sometimes furnished with a bamboo door which 
affords a second entrance and exit to the house. The door 
in the front of the house is made of solid wood and is fastened 
on the outside by a couple of large sticks or bamboos crossed 
through a fibre or hide thong that passes through the middle 
of the door and is supported against the wall on either side 
by the weight of the door itself sometimes a wooden socket 
of a piece with the door is provided to take a cross bar. 
When inside, bars are fastened to the wall on each side. In 
front the broad projecting eaves of the gable form a porch 
where wood is stored and where in cold weather a fire is 
sometimes built, round which men sit and talk. 

half of this porch is fenced in to form a cattle 
dwelling place for some solitary person, but this can only 
be done by those who have performed the zat, 
In many villages each house 


Sometimes 
shed or a 


The whole is соу 
it ever cleaned save by fire, 
owner. The real condition о 

by one who has slept + i Вов 
Равну а d ept there. Mithan (Bo 


ron ће porch; cows іп the front room; hens 
sitting on their eggs in b 


family (see plan on plate fac 
he human occupants о 
Seem to be put to any in 


ing p. 52). 
f the ,Angami house do not 
convenience by their immediate 


аьан 
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surroundings. They seldom exceed five in number. A man 
and his wife with perhaps two or three children, perhaps an 
aged and widowed parent, perhaps a younger brother still 
unmarried—such is the usual family. Children are not 
numerous, and, owing perhaps to a high death rate among 
infants, it is the exception to see more than three children 
to a family. Five children are considered an unusually 
large one. Occasionally a second family occupies part of 
the house, a separate space being fenced off and a separate 
hearth provided. This usually happens when a son, newly 
married, is unable to build his house at the prescribed time 
and has to remain where he is till the following year! In 
some villages, however, where house-room is scarce and 
costly, such an arrangement may be permanent, and some- 
times two quite different families will be found sharing one 


house. 

Apart from the carving on the fro у 
ornamentation about the average Angami house. Rich 
men, however, sometimes adorn the fronts of their houses 
with painted representations of men and women, of shields, 
of mithan, hornbill feathers, and geometrical designs usually 
in the form of concentric circles. The Eastern Angamis 
(Chakrima, Kezama, and Mémi, that is) frequently adorn 
the fronts of their houses with little models in clay of men 


in ceremonial dress, mithans, dogs, and other at 
executed with considerable ingenuity. These are either 
placed upon one of the cross beams or on & shelf put up on 


5 : d 
the i se. Brightly coloured insects an 
ен te oer jlised in the same way. Inside 


the plumage of birds are ut 1 
the обы and the front room are the skulls of animals 
killed by the householder in the chase or slaughtered by 
him on festal occasions, and in some houses, particularly 
those used as morungs, huge reproductions in white pith 
and coloured wood of ordinary Naga bead necklaces are to 
be seen. These are frequently about ten times the size of 
the original and are festooned along the walls. 


2 Қ half of the house. It is genni 
1 In such a caso the son lives in the beck dogs 
for a parent to live behind the children, A an x parent sharing the 
house of children lives in the front тоо Сце рогом 


nt beams there is little 
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not necessarily with the fir 
looked on as ominous. 


as а serious offence, to 


seldom, if ever, done. 
is allowed to find its о 
any extra covering hu 
tribes, as a precautio 
Sparks. The only pr 
sation of a fire-guard 
to be taken when th 
the fields, and sometimes at night, during the dry weather, 
when most danger is apprehended from fire. This practice 


The method of lighting fire is 


wn way out of the house, nor is there 


eled down to a pliant thong 


m it being used 
atch, and shreds of old cloth, as tinder. 


eddings is placed in the 


about two feet long, 
with cotton-wool, th 
Some of this 
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only other artificial light іп use is that of cheap tin kerosine 
lamps which are now frequently to be found in Angami 
houses. 

The utensils found in the house of the Angami usually 
include an assortment, more or less varied, of tin and enamel 
mugs, bowls and plates, iron or aluminium cooking-pots, 
beer bottles and the like, and occasionally brass dishes. 
These are, of course, the result of a recent contact with 
European and Assamese civilisation. Such vessels are in 
no way indigenous and until recently were practically 
unknown. The principal indigenous household utensils are 
comprised in the following list :— 

1. Earthen Pot for Cooking.—This is a large clay vessel 
used for cooking meat or rice, ог for boiling water and making 
liquor. The clay from which they are made is only obtain- 
able from certain villages, and the villages of Viswema and 
Khuzama have almost a monopoly of earthen pot-making 
for the Angami country. Pyke 
. 2. Baskets for Straining and. Mixing Liquor.—These vary 
in shape from village to village, the normal type of mixing 
basket being a fairly deep and closely woven basket of 
bamboo with four legs to raise it from the ground. The 
baskets for straining are sometimes pointed and are woven 
with a looser mesh through which the water can percolate 


freely, 

3. Vats, Troughs, and Jars fo 1 
Wooden vat has been already describe à 
merely a hollowed log. Both of these may be covered with 
flat wooden lids with a projecting handle. For ceremonial 
Purposes rich men sometimes make huge liquor vats of 
enormous dimensions, hollowing Out the trunk of a tree 
like а dug-out canoe, but these are not'kept in the house. 
An earthenware jar with а narrow neck, made in the same 
villages as the cooking-pots, is 2180 used as a receptacle for 


liquor. TA Ex 

4. Gourds for Storing and Carrying Тадмот - ese are 
the ordinary f lao ” "Азат, grown and used by all Naga 
tribes. Small laos with curved necks are fitted with a 
bamboo sling for attachment to the belt when walking. 


r Fermenting Liquor.—The 
d. The trough is 
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Laos are also cut to form ladles, the broad end being used 
for ladling, while the neck forms the handle and an aperture 
at the end of the neck is used for tasting the brew. 

5. Horns of the Domestic Mithan for Drinking Vessels.— 
The horns of the wild variety (Bos gaurus) are also used 
when obtainable, but the larger horns of the tame mithan 
are preferred. Fine specimens of these horns often fetch 
large sums, costing as much as Rs. 40/- when the colouring 
and shape are perfect. The colour preferred is black for 
the lower half, merging into a transparent yellow top. The 
horn should be the right-hand horn of the animal so curved 
that, when held as a drinking vessel in the right hand with 
the point towards the left, the flat side of the horn may face 
outwards. This makes a considerable difference to the 
value of the horn. Some, however, prefer left-handed horns. 
‚ Buffalo horns are also used occasionally, but are not sought 

after as are mithan horns. 
6. Cups and Drinking Vessels of Bamboo.—These are 
drinking vessels in ordinary use and are of several different 


Shapes. Rekroma and some other villages make regular 


cups, wide at the brim and narrow at the base, for which а 


he commonest type is a tall, straight 
thin towards the top and similarly 
he bottom, the middle of the vessel 
These cups are carefully made and 
provided with a handle of plaited 
all holes are drilled in the side of 

: » like all Angami wooden vessels, are 
made with the dao except for the small holes drilled in the 
side, Which are made wi 


E Uu ате not cylindrical. 
which is towards the animal’s back is "am much 
embers of the buffalo 
Europe and America. 


flatter than the front. 
family and distinguishes 
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cold rice taken to the fields for the midday meals. They 
are called, in fact, tekwe-ni, “ rice-covering leaf.” 

7. Wooden Spoons of various shapes, some having almost 
flat, others hollow, cone-shaped bowls. The handles vary 
in length and are usually ornamented with a rough pattern 
cut into the wood. Тһе rings or notches cut at the end of 
the handle of the spoon are sometimes, and not inappro- 
a tally of the liaisons of the owner.! The spoons 
flat, narrow bowls are used 
Spoons with broad, 


priately, 
with cone-shaped or with long, 
when drinking the ordinary rice beer. 
flat bowls are used for eating. 

8. Basket-work Dishes with little wooden feet, usually 
four of them, are used for various purposes and are of 
One of the commonest uses to which they 
alted bearis or similar appetisers which 
beer, à proceeding which 


various sizes. 
are put is to hold s 


are eaten when drinking rice ы c 
occupies most of the day when there is nothing else to do. 


The long bamboo cup and the appetiser dish are held together 
in the left hand, leaving the right hand free. 

9. Wooden Platters—These are of all sizes and several 
patterns. Little wooden saucers are used like the smaller 
baskets as appetiser dishes, and large ones as plates from 
which to eat. There is а very popular round four-legged 
pattern cut from solid wood in all sizes, from six inches to 
perhaps eighteen inches ог more in diameter. Another 
Similar dish of what may be called a chalice pe is 
imported from some non-Angami Мара У $ y pe 
the wood is wound round with а fibre горе and the two ends 


i i Ive against a dao, andit is 
of this are pulled to make it revo sapore Mr 


thus cut circular with a waist. 

being similarly turned against 8 stone, тя катан ате 
cut in the foot. More often, however, these es are 
m Р қ 

Бі іы йын d ts, narrow at the bottom 


10, “J s,” or large baskets, 1 і 
апа swelling towards the top, whichis covered with a pointed 


Cover, are used for keeping clothes and other possessions. 


gives his bride а pre 


nga 


sent of wooden spoons. 


* A Momi bridegroom 6:72, 
Seo Part IV, under " Marriage: 


Manufac- 
tures, 
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These, however, are usually bought from the Kacha Nagas 
and Kukis. 


11. Water is generally carried in the narrow-necked 
earthenware jars mentioned above, not, like most Naga 
tribes, in bamboos, though these are used by several of the 
Eastern Angami villages. 

12. Rude wooden stools are also used as seats. 


Implements and utengils for special purposes will be 
found mentioned in their own place. 

Angami cloths, though now widely made of the fine 
thread imported from Burma, were originally made of 
entirely local materials. Cotton, it is true, is now not much 
grown in the high hills, but the lower villages grow plenty 
and still sell it in its raw state to the villages higher up. 
The cotton is seeded by a little wooden machine (Meza 
tsangyust) like a mangle, the ends of the rollers being each 
cut into the shape of two thick strands twisted, thus forming 
а сор. These machines are, however, seldom made locally, 
being usually purchased from the Kacha Nagas, as the name 
implies. The real Angami method of extracting the seeds 
is by rolling with a stick on a flat stone. After seeding the 
cotton it is spun on to a spindle, the spindle being spun with 
the right hand against the thigh and the 
left. Both han 


У with а point аб the bottom, the 
greatest thickness being just above this point. Above this 
pindle-whorl cut and trimmed 
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E loom itself is а tension-loom of the simplest descrip- 
Е п. To set ар the warp the single thread from the ball is 
one off on to the lease-rod (jippu) and on to two up- 
on sticks (jizyeh), set at a distance apart of 4 or 
jn eet. ‘The beam (dzippa), a stout bamboo 3 or 4 feet 
= is inserted into the warp at one end, a couple 
Of small breast-rods, also called dzippa, are inserted at 
d heddle (jinyeh) in 
then removed and 
A quicker, more | 
r method of setting up 


Sen threads are held one іп eac 

he uprights simultaneously so that t 

nately into the required positions. Great swiftness and 
women. The positions 


dexterity аге acquired in this by the Wor! 
ец Бу the alternate threads are as in the diagram 

Own on plate facing p. 58. 
am is fastened to two 


When set up horizontally the be 
upright stakes of from 2 to 3 feet in height, or to the wall of a 
he or anything else that comes in handy. The weaver, sit- 
Ped at the other end, fastens each end of one of the two small 
zippa to a plaited cane band (chepvü) that passes round 
i heddle, and the 


d with a single 
den needle of sago palm wood 
the top for the attachment of 


the woof, is shot by hand. The woof is tied round the 


ee at the end of the 8 
ya ving just enough free to 8 
E тп being let out as required. 

Sword (dzükri) made of a fla$ piece 
palm pointed at both ends. On this loom, of course, only 
the plain, or chequer, textile pattern can be woven. Lines 


of colour are introduced into the WarP by laying out threads 
e jizyeh, but the woof is 


of differe 

nt colours on to the J 
always of a single colour, either white or black, among the 
Angamis, while the Semas and most of the Lhotas likewise 
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employ a woof of a single colour. The Aos, however, intro 
duce transverse lines of colour into some of their cloths by 
changing the woof. The breadth of a piece of cloth made 
on one of these looms runs from 18 to 30 inches, the length 
from 4 to 5 feet.! An ordinary Angami cloth consists of 
three breadths of 18 inches sewn together. 

The whole operation is performed by women, and among 
the Angamis by all women, but there is no prohibition 
against the touching, etc., of the implement by men. Тһе 
only embroidery (kweku) worked on the cloth is done by 
working little patches of colour design into the cloth as it is 
woven by hand with a bainboo needle and a fine pick of 
hard wood (bamboo or варо palm), which is also used to 
beat up the stitches. Тһе pattern is always one of the 
triangles and lozenges? forming a small rectangular patch. 
The material used is either the same cotton thread as that 


; Оп the other hand, is only used for a very 
Coarse material. 


Plant, twisted by 
bits of stick, Ірі 
cloth, which is, ho 


igo? plant 
Scarlet dye 
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Wiive is a stinging 
ally. Gakeh, jute, 
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Pieces and boiled together with the hair, thread, or cloth to 
be dyed. Yellow dye is similarly made from a tree called 
"nthoh. 

After weaving, which is practised by all Angami women, 
the most important industry, other than cultivation, is 
blacksmithy. This is practised by individuals (there are 
usually two or three or even more in most large villages) 
lone or combine it with the cultivation 


who either live on it а 
of whatever fields they have. Spear-heads and butts, daos, 


axes, and spade-hoes and knives are their principal pro- 
ductions ; sickles and a few awls and drill points are also 
made, The blacksmith’s anvil (rekri-chi) is a large flat 
stone. His hammers (rekri jivü) are made of smooth 
oblong or egg-shaped stones of various sizes picked from 
the bed of a mountain stream and bound tightly to a short 


stout stick by means of a sort of cane cradle, which leaves 
the nose of the stone free for uso. А split and flattened 
bamboo serves for pincers ( jibbeh), and these, excepting his 


bellows, are all the instruments he needs. The bellows 
(Бити) are made of two sections of 8 large bamboo, or more 


often in the Angami country of hollowed sections of а tree 
und. From a hole in 


placed upright together on the gro 

the ie ће: of these 8 short bamboo tube is Jed. 
These two tubes meet at the place where the fire is to be 
made, being brought through holes in a flat sandstone А set 
upright, against which the charcoal is heap ed. (ere aie 
pumped to the fire by means of two пен the ends of 
which are usually covered with the skin of the flying squirrel 
or with chicken feathers. These are worked allernately by 
a man standing behind the bamboos and holding a piston 
rod in each hand. The soft fur, ОГ feathers, with which the 
end of the rod is bound fits closely in the bamboo end Rete 
аз ап efficient pump. The iron which is Wu ior makmg 
the spear-heads, etc., is prought from the Р car ae the form 
of cheap spades (in old ti i s got P ем and 
wrought by the smith into weapon” af soft steal easily kept 


. Iti 
sharp by whetting with water ОП & Вы 
in the Philippines. 
1 Similarly hafted hammers ае m 5 by J и village. 
2 A regular trade in such stones із 69 { 
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by cooling with water mixed with salt, and particularly 
with chillies, with bamboo pickles, or with all three. The 
water evaporates, leaving a sediment on the blade, which is 
again heated and the process repeated a number of times. 
Old weapons are also treated in this way to renew them. 
A spear-head is, of course, sharpened on both sides, as well 
as both edges, but a dao is only sharpened on one side of its 
edge, and, unless made on purpose for a left-handed man, 
can only be used effectively on solid substances by a down- 
ward blow from the right. Тһе sickle has a serrated edge, 
the edge being notched with a dao after the blade is cold. 
The only other form of metal work is the making of brass 
earrings from brass wire. These are usually in the form of a 
plain coil on a stem, or are merely a plain brass ring. 

Pots (rüga) are only made in certain villages, notably 
Viswema and Khuzama, where clay is available.1 They are 
modelled from the lump by hand, without the aid of any 
wheel or implements, roughly round, with a somewhat 
greater circumference near the base than at the mouth, the 
lip of which is turned outwards. They are made of different 
sizes, and those for liquor have narrow necks, They are 
neither glazed nor varnished. A great number crack in the 
firing, which is done in an open fire. They have no orna- 
mentation of any kind, nor are pots with handles made. 
For firing they are placed in rows on a platform of green logs 
and covered with a layer of leaves, when dry sticks are 
Placed on the top, and underneath 2, fire lighted. Except 
for shields, no hide or leather work is used, nor is any form 


of Preparation of hide known beyond stretching and sun- 
drying. 


тту on the back, some, of course, 


1 Among the Semas and some other tribes pots are made exclusively by 
women, but among the Angamis I have seen both sexeg making them. 
The Sema women, as also the Chang, ferbid men to approach when they 
are making pots. If men approach the pots break in the firing. : 
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articles, and for carrying husked rice. The first (fAekrakor) 
is a loose basket with a broadish bottom, though broader at 
the top. It is woven of cane in an open lozenge-shaped or 
hexagonal mesh cross-warped and twined at the top and 
the bottom. The other two are pointed at the bottom and 
woven in the chequer, twilled or wicker pattern. In the 
case of the basket (kodi) for carrying husked rice the mesh 
is во fine as to make the basket virtually water-tight. The 
latter two baskets are sometimes given а slightly truncated 
point and four feet, formed by the ends of four of the bamboo 
stays, which run from the point to the rim. For the coarse 
basket (kola) cane is employed, while the third kind is made 
of bamboo split and peeled into very fine thongs. The 
baskets inside the house have already been mentioned. 
Those for storing rice are woven in the twill, chequer, or 
wicker pattern, and. stand, with their pointed lids, from 
5 to 8 feet high, and measure as much as 4 feet in diameter. 
Another very large basket (lithi), woven as а rule in the twill 
pattern so closely as to be water-tight, is used for mixing 
rice beer. It runs to З ог 4 feet in height and about the same 
in width, and is more or less square, having bamboo stays 
at the four corners. Other small baskets are made usually 
with the twilled pattern for mixing and straining rice beer, 
and numbers of small baskets are used for various purposes. 
They are never made with handles. : у 
Mate are pra of split bamboo, usually in the twilled 
pattern, and are some of them very ту ER ves 
bands for carrying loads also are рашес, usua. 
chequer vetta ЖОШ сапе ог finely shredded bamboo 
thongs. Necklets, armlets, and leggings are also woven 
from fin i dyed cane. ^ A 
The Жыласа жүс of the Angamis is decidedly 
superior to that of the Semas and Lhotas. Only three or 
four tools are used, however, the dao (zhe), the axe (merr), 
the hand-drill (chügeh), the chisel (rüzhe), and the knife 
(tsukwe). The axe is ап iron blade, decidedly suggestive 
of a long stone celt in form, fitted to one of two hafts by the 
mere insertion of the butt of the blade into a rectangular hole 
made to receive it. When the axe 18 required for splitting 
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wood the blade is fitted in its vertical plane and called 
merr or sidure ; when it is required as an adze for planing or 
chiselling wood it is fitted in its horizontal plane and called 
kethi. The drill has been already described and is really 
just a smooth round stick, into the lower and cane-bound 
end of which an iron point, often of umbrella wire, is fitted. 
It is manipulated by rolling the handle between the palms 
of the hands. The chisel sometimes has a wooden handle, 
otherwise it is of plain iron. With these tools all sorts of 
articles are made from husking-tables to platters. With 
them the solid doors of villages, planks for the fronts of 
houses, house horns, liquor vats, and single-span bridges 
are hewn in the solid block from trees of huge girth, and with 
them are made the bamboo cups and wooden dishes used at 
every meal. Holes are made either with fire or the drill or 
the head or butt of a spear. The shape of the article to be 
made determines how the tree is to be cut. The grain of 
the wood is not taken into account. When planks are made 
the tree is split in two with the sidure and each half planed 
down with the kethi from the round side until a plank of the 
required thickness is left, 

The carvings on wood are usually of conventional designs 
Which vary in villages and are nowhere of a very strict 
uniformity. Figures and symbols in very high relief are 
the prevailing form, but carvings almost flush with the wood 
аге also found. In the latter case they are sometimes 
coloured with the colours used for dyeing cloth, and with 
The representation of the human 


is clearly 
esentation of the latter. Perhaps the 

form of all is that of the mithan 
head (see plate facing р. 58). This is symbolic of wealth, 
as is the horn-bill feather of valour, and is usually repre- 
sented with rather exaggerated horns, square projections 
for ears, and a purely con 


cea ventional nose; a stil more 
conventionalised form with squared horns is also occasion- 


1 
| 
| 


— ЖЕРИ 
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ally seen. Тһе carving of а pig’s head 1 

conventional still, being little нін than а ац ‘with 
the ends squared off. Another conventional carving which 
is symbolical of prosperity is so vague that while some 
say it represents the breasts of women, others affirm 
that it is merely a tale of baskets of dhan. Of course 
the form of a breast and that of the top of a dhan basket 
are not wholly dissimilar. These carvings and others may 
be seen in large numbers on the great doors of villages, on 
the front gables of houses, and even on the wooden bridges 


that span the streams. 

The human figure is executed in life size for erection over 
graves, particularly in Eastern Angami villages, while 
wooden dolls are also made, some of them with considerable 
elaboration and dressed up in miniature reproductions of 
Angami costume. The original manufacture of these dolls 


seems to have been a case of “ Art for Art’s sake " merely, 
ke them are usually willing 


but those who know how to ma. 
to manufacture them for sale. It is generally considered 
improper for any but old men to make them, but neverthe- 
less comparatively young men do make them, if they expect 
to gain anything thereby. 

Hard materials like shells, ivory, bone, and horns are 
bored with the drill and rubbed on stones to make them 
smooth. Cutting is done with the dao, and if a hammer is 
needed a stone serves the purpose, but in the preparation 
of conches and cowries for wear, rubbing on a stone is the 
important process. Polishing is not resorted to and the 
finished article is left to acquire polish by wear. Ivory 
armlets seem to have been cut from the tusk with a dao, 
notched so as to give it а saw edge, the cut surface being 

owadays cut with a 


rubbed smooth on stones. They аге ^ u 
saw. The trade in shells and beads and the making up of 


Shells into forms popular among Nagas is almost entirely 
ìn the hands of the village of Кһопоша. Numbers of this 
village go down to Calcutta to trade and come back through 
Burma and Manipur, one man of a party perhaps being able 


to speak a little bad Assamese or worse Hindi. 
In the treatment of hard substances, аз 12 woodwork and 
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blacksmithy, there is а growing tendency to add to the 
very limited stock of tools used by the Nagas in the 
ordinary way by purchase from shops at Kohima or in the 
plains. 

Musical instruments are made with one exception from 
wood only, and, like other woodwork, are made by the 
person who intends to make use of them, for their manufac- 
ture is not confined to particular individuals. The Angami 
trumpet (ketsü) is made from the dried and hollow stem of 
the shrub of that name, the mouthpiece being formed merely 
by cutting obliquely across the narrow end. At the broad 
end, the mouth is usually left closed and an opening of the 
Same pattern as that in a common English metal whistle 
cut just above it. The instrument is 6 or 7 feet long and 

` its sound carries for a considerable distance and a number 
of notes can be blown upon it. The Angamis of Samaguting 
make a variety of trumpet which is a deliberate attempt to 
copy the bugles which they have seen used by the military 
police, an outpost of which was at one time stationed there. 
These bugles are made of short sections of bamboo fitted 
one into another and fastened by gum, made of rubber and 
ice, 50 as to give a straight tube of gradually in- 


gourd. The mouthpiece, however, is made like that of the 
genuine Naga trumpet and does not seem to be blown like the 
English bugle with a loose li - Military bugle-calls picked 
up by ear may be heard reproduced on this instrument with 
very fair accuracy by the bucks of the village. The Angami, 
however, is not so clever at this as the Lhota, who is some- 
What gifted musically, The Lhota villages, after the Abor 


buffalo-horn (reli-ki) made parti 
means exclusively, in Khon 
about a foot and a half of buffalo ho 
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tube about 2 or 3 inches long, cut oblique at the mouth 
end.! 

In addition to the instruments mentioned, flutes (104) 
and Jews’ harps (thekw) are made. The flute is made of a 
piece of bamboo about 18 inches to 2 feet in length, solid 
at one end and open at the other. There are two holes, one 
at each end, a couple of inches or so from the end in each 
case. The player, though sometimes standing, usually 
plays seated, the solid end of the flute being rested on the 
ground. Just above the aperture at this end the flute is 
grasped between the thumb and either the first or second 
finger of the right hand, the second or first finger being used 
to close or open the aperture. The flute, particularly if a 
small one, may also be played without resting the solid end 
on the ground, but in that case а continual pressure has to 
be exerted to keep the open end against the left hand. The 
left hand is extended and the thumb and fore finger rested 
against the cheek, the open end of the flute being stopped 
by the palm, and the mouth applied to the hole in the side. 
The holes are burnt with a heated drill. The pitch of the 
flute varies according to its size, and the few notes produced 


are particularly musical and liquid. 

The Jews’ harp is made out of a piece of thin flat bamboo 
about 1 inch wide and 4,or 5 inches long. The centre is 
cut away so as to leave a prong attached to the frame at 
one end. A string is fastened to this end, either to & sort 
of handle or through а small hole where the prong joins the 
frame ; by jerking this the prong is made to vibrate, and 
another string in the form of a loop is attached to the opposite 
end of the frame, the fore finger of the other hand being 
passed through this loop. The instrument is made to vibrate 
between the lips of the open mouth, which acts as & sounding 
board, and a skilful player can produce & quite unexpected 
volume of sound. í ; 

. The Jews’ harp is, generally speaking, the only musical 
instrument played by women. Among the Semas also 


1 Some of tho Konyak tribes uso 8 simi 
the wooden mouthpiece, which appears to 
that the horn may be blown in precisely tho 


jlar buffalo horn, but without 
be used by the Angamis во 
same manner as the ketsü. 
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women play the Jews’ harp, while it is absolutely tabu for 
them to play the flute, which is regarded as belonging 
exclusively to males. The trumpet and horn are not used 
by Semas. Among the Lhotas women do not, in point of 
fact, play any instrument except the Jews’ harp, though it 
is not positively said to be tabooed to play on the other 
instruments, while Angami women occasionally do play the 
lowü, though but rarely. 

Some villages of the Dzuno-kehena group, in particular 
Viswema, use an instrument called dbo (see plate facing 
р. 65), probably adopted from the Memi group and 
possibly originally Suggested by some instrument in use 
in Manipur. It is played both with one and with two 
hands. With one hand the back of the nail of the fore- 
finger of the right hand is used, the rod being held in the 
left hand. The sounder is a half-gourd covered with a 
pig’s bladder or a bit of goatskin fastened to the gourd 
by pegs of wood. The bridge is of woo 
a hole at the bottom of the gourd. The string (there 
is only one) is made from astrand of sago-palm fibre or, if pro- 


Naga, Sangkam, or 
medicinal properties 
a thirst-raiser, a cake 


Where there is 
ollowed tree-trunk sunk, 


қ anner that the end of the 
trunk projects. A receptacle on а String is let down to 


haul up the brine. This receptacle is emptied into other 
vessels for evaporation. In some cases the latter is a flat 
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earthen or iron dish lined with a leaf which adheres to the 
block when the moisture has been evaporated. The block 
with the leaf adhering is taken from the dish, and the edge 
bound with another leaf tied on by bamboo thongs, when the 
whole is ready for trade. In other cases the brine is poured 
Straight into a small round earthenware pot in which it 
hardens, when the whole pot with its contents is sold. 
Evaporation takes place either over an ordinary fire, the 
pot being placed on the three hearth-stones, or over а 
regular oven which has holes in the top to receive the evapora- 
tion dishes ; ovens of this sort are built of clay and sticks. 
Wood ashes from the fire are sometimes sprinkled into the 
boiling brine, apparently to prevent its boiling over during 
evaporation and to increase the bulk of the salt product. 


These ashes, of course, become a part of the final salt block, 
which, whether ashes are with it or not, is composed of a 
coarse grey or brown substance, in texture not unlike 
pumice-stone and in taste suggesting brackish earth and 
iron. It is generally preferred by the Angami to purified 
salt for every purpose, but costs much more. Tangkhul 
Nagas about to make salt must remain chaste on the pre- 
ceding night and speak to no one the next morning until the 

salt wells are reached and the fires for evaporation lit. 

A word may here be added as to currency. Before the Curre 
coming of the British and the rupee, barter was undoubtedly 
the principal method of trade, but a currency of а sort 
existed in conch shells and iron. One conch shell, in length 
equal to the breadth of eight fingers, 18 said to have been 
worth a cow, and small iron hoes brought from Manipur 


we ency, it being possible to make an 
re also used as a оштепоу Manipuri hoes, which were 


Angami hoe from three of these eds 
Bom 6 inches long by 3 inches broad. vs pes Viren 
used as a currency by the Aos in the form calle ш] xvi 
Assamese “ chabili,” а 010080 thin iron, roughly ey- 
shaped,! and about 8 inches long. These “ свабій," how- 
ever, were tokens merely, having DO "7. UM a Ж 
and one “ сваЫН ” was reckoned tho едшүа lent о a day's 
labour. Large numbers of these chabili” are still to he 
h | е 2 not great and there is no doubt all that these 
dg tonto to a koy i ы Seg nto the form of a опену 


Артї- 
culture, 
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seen in the houses of rich men in the Ao country. Among 
the Yachumi and other trans-frontier tribes there is a form 
of currency, which still does duty, consisting of a string 
composed of quite worthless pieces of broken conch shell 
beads alternated with bits of bamboo, one string having the 
token value of about four annasof Indian money. The Chang 
use flat metal gongs, each being worth now not more than 
two rupees, though their value was formerly much higher ;* 
also the worn-out blades of daos, which are used for making 
new daos as well as for money. They.used at one time, too, 
to use small conch shell beads as money. 

Salt is said by the Angamis to have been too precious to 
be in general use as a me 


dium of exchange. 
The most striking difference between the An 
their neighbours on the 


rice. While the Lhot; 


gamis and 
north is their cultivation of wet 
as, Semas, Aos, and trans-Dikhu and 
trans-Tizu tribes cultivate only by " jhuming ” (that is, by 
clearing land and growing crops on it for two years and then 
allowing it to return to jungle), the Angami has an elaborate 


system of terracing and irrigation by which he turns the 
steepest hill sides into flooded rice-fields, and in dealing with 


cultivation and “ jhuming ” 
All the Angamis, however, do 
ion, as the Chakroma Angamis 
ave so much jhum land that 

they are able to live on this alone, and good jhum land, 


fteen years, say, is said to pro- 
duce a better crop than the “ panikhats > or terraced fields. 


20 feet broad—20¢ 
The stones taken out of the 
walls of the terraces. "The te 
Which carry water fro 


m some 
that may sometime. 


S be m 


1 Since writing the above, the value of the brass « gong" now current 
has dropped to eight annas. The bell metal gongs which represented the 
value of five rupees ог more a few years ago haye been driven out of 
circulation by the brass substitute, 
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being fed on the way. Each terrace, of course, cannot 
have its own channel, but usually obtains water either from 
the next terrace above 1% or from one of the terraces in the 
same row, the terraces being so carefully graduated that the 
water may flow from terrace to terrace round а whole spur 
and back again to a point little below that from which it 
started. Water is also often carried from one terrace to 
another terrace їп a hollow bamboo passing over other 


terraces and channels in between. 
The rainfall in the Angami coun 
many terraced fields can, if necessary, be flooded at almost 
any time of the year. These are usually the most valuable 
lands. On the other hand, of course, many fields cannot be 
put under water at will, and a spring drought, or dry spring 
winds lasting later than usual, may cause à delay in flooding 
the yield of the crop. 


terraces which considerably impairs 
roperty; and very valuable 


Water is, of course, regarded as p Г 
property. The first man to ава channel tapping some 
new stream acquires & right to the water drawn in the water 
channel to the exclusion of anyone else wishing to tap the 

ertain large streams 


stream higher тір, though there are с 
like the Siju which are regarded as common property and 


in the water of which по right can be established. The 
water that is drawn naturally becomes in the course of time 


itself the subject of all sorts of rights, rights of purchase, of 
ance. "Тһе overflow, for instance, 


cust inh rit 
om, and of іпһе utilised by another who 


try being very heavy, 


from the field of one man may be х 
ha; 1 ith him, and may even be of a different 
s no connection mi i the overflow, establishes 


vill i ру using 
эе. ПА eu y ht of easement in the overflow, 


what mi called a rig 

Ein ае original owner might perhaps successfully 
maintain his right to absorb that overflow into new fields 
made by him, any attempt to turn the overflow to the 
fields of a third party, even Wher bought by the owner of Ше 
water, or to sell ог otherwise divert it from the existing user, 
would be regarded as illegal" Oymerabip of terae банк 
ін not comm onish DU strictly individual, and sales, ji 
Sich? қуатын ай similar пи анти ћауе ша е 
the water rights in ап Angami village à very complicated 


1 See Appendix XIIL p. 453- 
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affair. Water is divided up, either by tapping the channels 
or by partitioning them into two or more runnels, and rights 
of overflow, tapping, ete., may be transferred. It may 
thus happen that one man’s fields will be dry while those 
immediately adjoining will be flooded, or a field at the end 
of one line is dry while that immediately above is full, but 
the water has to go right away round the spur of a hill and 
back again before the dry field gets its share. Тһе owner 
of the dry field then not infrequently resorts to the obvious 
device of running the water off the field above to his field 


“ kacheri," for the Angami is nothing if not litigious, 
Though no manuring of jhum land is ever attempted, 


» and cattle are often turned into the 
terraces to graze in the 


In addition to manuri 
fields for the crop consists of 


for transplantation about the beginning of Junea The 
и і Villages according to the 
altitude and climate, At transplantation the нанар are 
never planted in bunches, ag in th 


e plains, but ве arately 
by ones or twos, After transplantation the fields need 


1 See Appendix XIII, p. 453. 
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cleaning two or three times—the usage varies in different 
to ripen scarecrows are put 


villages, and as the grain begins 
up. The varieties of scarecrows are legion and some of them 
very ingenious. Perhaps the commonest form is that of the 
human figure—occasionally а solid stuffed British-looking 
scarecrow on sticks, but usually made of basket work with 
a rag or two and a gourd for a head, and swinging on a string 
at the end of a bamboo. Basket-work hawks are also made, 
and a woven cane circle open at the centre is used, as well as 
other patterns of various sorts down to mere strings tied 
across the field, to which strips of cloth and bark are fastened. 
Some varieties of scarecrows аге ingeniously contrived with 
bamboo clappers which keep up an incessant rapping when 
there is any wind, and perhaps the cleverest of all is an 
automatic scarecrow to be seen at Jessami, worked by 
Water. A piece of bamboo, consisting of two segments with 
the node at the top of the upper segment cut off to admit 
Water, is set up on a pivot consisting of а horizontal stick 
running through a hole in the bamboo just below the node 
in the middle. The whole is erected so that а bamboo pipe 
from a water channel runs into the пррег segment. As 
this fills with water it tilts forward on the horizontal pivot, 
Overbalances and empties itself, when the lower segment, 
Which is longer and therefore heavier than the emptied top 
alf, swings back to its original position and bangs hard 
Upon a horizontal bamboo set in the ground at its foot. 
The upper segment thén starts to refill and so keeps up & 


inute 
Constant clatter by repeating the process every minute. 
The harvest is kis + ready about the end of October and 


the first h; mber, and is reaped with а saw-edged 
Sickle, div i. Teal only of the plant 18 severed and 
thrown into a basket on the bearer's back, but sometimes 


the whole stalk is cut.? 

x R тт the standing ear straight into 

The § tribes, strip t 
509 basket by 1 nM thet a ron given i ШАҒА Баша Dm slashed open 
his stomach, thus killing himself, when reaping with a dao, since when 
теріп | 
g has b nd. з 

Among Е ame b ae to take fire into the fields at harvest, 
though the ке opposite is the сазе among the Rengmas. The Semas 
and Lhotag conside т i5 genna to take matches to the fields at harvest, 
though the firestick may be taken. 
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Before it is brought up to the house the grain is trodden 
out of the ear by foot, and after being brought home for 
storage it is dried gradually in small quantities on bamboo 
mats in the sun, a process to which it is subjected at intervals 
until consumption. The rice when spread out is turned 
and shifted with a blunt rake called lhavalhu. It is 
stored in the large baskets already described, and husked 
as required for use by pounding on the paddy husking 
bench, when the grain is separated from the husk by win- 
nowing on basket-work trays. The stalk of the rice is left 
standing until the whole crop has been cut. It is genna to 
cut the straw before all the grain has been harvested. 

The rice grown in wet rice-fields is of a number of varieties, 
some sorts being suitable to low and hot situations and others 
doing better in cold and high fields. The varieties differ 
also in the time taken to mature. 

The principal kinds of rice us 
are the following: “ ерер > 
only grown in cold situations), 
hot situations), “ Perrhi > (тей; hot situations), “ T'sore- 
nungo” (red), “ Ngoba " (red; only sown in temperate 
situations and unsuited to extreme heat or cold), “ Zivi- 
chango”? (white), “ Thekwerr ” (white with black husk; 
cold situations), * Ngoseno ? (red) ; all these varieties are 
USed for consumption in the ordinary way. “Soppa” 
(white ; hot Situations), * Makriry ? (red ; large grain), and 

Yeponya” (similar to " makrirr," but small grain and 
are grown particularly for the 
» to which they are more suited 
Two varieties, “ Nyaseno ” (white) and 
(red), are grown in Very small quantities for 


ed in the Khonoma terraces 
(white), “ Zugarr ? (white ; 
“ Mocha ” (white ; grown in 
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first cleared of jungle. А “jhum ” field is cultivated for 
two successive years, when owing to the excessive multi- 
plication of weeds it is allowed to lie fallow for from five to 
fifteen years, according to the amount of land available for 
cultivation. It is usual to sow rice in a ** jum ” which is 
newly cleared, following this crop by millet, maize, or Job's 
tears in the second year, unless rice is sown again. 

Among Angamis “ jhum » Jand is cleared by first felling 
the trees and then burning the low jungle and as much of 
the trunks of the trees as possible. The land is then cleaned, 
and before sowing, the fresh weeds which may spring up 


again are cleaned away at least twice. After sowing, the 
land is cleaned from three to six times before reaping. The 
the rice in the wet fields is 


crop is ready in October before i 
тїре. 'The principal kinds of rice grown 1n the dry fields 
round Khonoma are “ Габа,” * kethorr," “ rihawi,” 
“chakrau” (white varieties grow? in hot situations), 
"thekeh? (red; hot situations), “ ketsorr " (тей; cold 
Situations) and “ mezharr,” а white grain suited to cold 
Situations and grown in wet terraces as well as in jhum- 
fields, 4 
Іп addition to the main crop, whether of rice or of millet, 
tal nature are generally grown in 

nkled here and there among the 
{ Job’s tears, ог occasional stalks 
ot constitute the principal crop), 


Menitessa,” beans, oil seeds, gourds, cucumbers, chillies, 


Spina, “ »1 etc., may be found scattered 
Sin uate оС eld-houses or near the machans 


ee i the fi 

uilt Mee m. the birds, and along the edges 
of the fields. Cotton and а species of jute used for making 
Coarse cloth are grown in patches by some villages. 

Of what might be called natural crops, the principal is 
овоа grass, which is, in some Villages with little jhum 
land, of great importance. It is protected. from damage 
and encroachment, but not otherwise cultivated, ДЕЛЕ 
Usually village or clan property. Wood, including bamboo, 
18 also preseryed near the villages, and private property is 

1 Kachu—e« Colocasia antiquorum 


other crops of an inciden 
Small quantities and spri 
Main crop. Little lines о 
9 maize (when these do n 
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well recognised in it, plantations being highly valued and 
carefully looked after. Pollarding is practised with a view 
to reducing to a minimum the destruction of trees, which 
are used not only as firewood, but for fencing fields. There ° 
is also a recognition of property in special trees, though they 
may grow on the land of another person—so much so that а 
dispute will arise аз to the ownership of a tree which 1s 
actually growing on the ground of a third person not a party 
to the dispute. It is apparently enough for a man to say 
that he is preserving such and such a tree, and, provided 
that no one has previously set up a right to that tree, the 
tree becomes the property of the preserver, and he can claim 
damages for destruction or injury. This custom, generally 
speaking, is only applied to trees valuable for their timber 
for constructive purposes, and is not universal. Paths, 
streams, trees, and natural features of any sort may serve 
as landmarks, or there may be no landmark at all, while in 
the case of terraced fields the embankment of the field itself 
serves. When land is demarcated large stones are used, 
unless advantage is taken of water or some other natural 
boundary. 

The implements used in agriculture are (1) the axe (merre), 
described above ; (2) the spade or hoe (kejü), an implement 
made of а flat spoon-shaped blade, the handle of which 18 
bound with thongs of cane or bamboo to a crooked stick, 
making an implement in the shape of an inverted V, the 
blade of which is about 6 to 8 inches broad in the broadest 
Em (3) the mattock (sivi), a T-shaped wooden hammer, 

е head being about a foot or a foot and a half in length 


and the handle 3 to 4 feet : it is made both in one piece an 


in two; (4) the rake (paro), made of it at the 
end into four or five Er оне 


ikes which are be ight angle 
to the handle and bound with bamboo eee ud а cross- 
piece into this position ; (5) the hoe (saro), used as a hoe for 
jhum-fields by some of the Eastern Angami villages : it i 
made of a simple piece of bamboo bent into a small hoop» 
the crossed ends forming the handle and the blade, if it 
may be so called, being formed by cutting away half 6 
thickness of the bamboo, so as to make it more pliable ап 


bp cd dag] 


умамогм CI 
умомої т 
баал) FOV TITY, 


STONE FORMMICATIONS (ivi) vi ЕКЕ 


STONE LOOK € 


HE РАСТ (dahoy M Joross 


[See p. 45 
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seven or eight of these may be used 


to prevent breaking ; а ПИРА 
me implement, while the 


in a day: the Semas use the sa 
Lhotas, Aos, and some of the Konyak tribes use one of 
exactly similar design but with an iron blade ;? (6) the sickle 
(zupfino), consisting of а light curved iron blade about a 
foot long set by a tang in a wooden handle, and having a 
rude saw edge. One other accompaniment of agriculture, 
for it can hardly be called an implement, needs mention. 
This is the stake and panjis called kethi-thedi, which is set 
up to mark jungle, thatch, etc., chosen by some person or 
family for cutting, or, in ап elaborated form, to preserve 
crops from the unlucky results of someone’s too favourable 
comments on their condition.? In its simple form the 
kethi-thedi is just a cleft stake with two roughly pointed 
cross-pieces at right angles to one another like the points 
of the compass on а vane. its more elaborate form it 
has a series of such cross-pieces, made of carefully pointed 
and trimmed bamboo tied one below the other in à bamboo 
ich is split in four. 
15 of the ordinary Angami household 
ате restricted to a few varieties. Though not the most 
numerous, the principal of these is the ** mithan ” (Bos 
frontalis). This magnificent animal is a form of wealth in 
which men invest what are for the Angamis large sums of 
money, but except for trading purposes and for consumption 
at feasts the mithan is of no particular value, and the breed- 
ing of mithan for trade is always 8 speculative undertaking, 
as losses from tiger, wild dog, and cattle diseases are con- 
siderable. The mithan varies in value according to size, 
ed being black 


length of horn, and colour, the colour preferred bein 
у а а white blaze, which in point 


With four white stockings ап 
of fact 1 “sant colour. Colour, however, would 
is the pret the method of keeping 


seem to tend to vary according to 
the mithan, for ваге mithan аге allowed to roam ate ee 
will in the jun le and grazing lands round the village, black 

5 he wooden one. A similar 


1 . 
This j i uent to ti ‹ 
is iron-bladed hoo is шен я py Mr. S. E. Peal in his “ Visit to 


ax hoe is described and illust 
aga Hills,” J.A.S-B. 1872. 5 s 
* The Nagas el A s dont ога very DE 69% Re ee the fact 
that it was so frequently talked about 00 account of its size. 
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predominates. Butin some of the Eastern Angami villages, 
where the mithan are usually kept tied up in front of the 
owner’s house, being supplied with fodder brought in by the 
owner and grazed in the keeping of a cowherd, black and 
-yellow pied mithan are not uncommon. In the case of the 
unconfined mithan, the animals live almost in a wild state 
and are merely visited from time to time by their owner, 
to whose call they come in order to get salt, and when once 
accustomed to be given salt in a certain place theyrarelystray 
very far. Females and young males make excellent beef, and 
mithan milk, though not used by the Angami, is very rich. 

Cows are kept in large quantities for their meat and for 
sale, for the Angami, though by no means refusing milk 
when offered to him, does not care about it particularly, and 
never attempts to milk his cattle. The reason he gives is 
that as he has never done it he does not know how to do it. 
Occasionally one is told that it is genna to drink milk, but 
most Angamis take it readily. A separate cowshed is 
sometimes built for cattle near the owner’s house, but more 
often the cattle live in the porch and front part of the house 
itself. They are taken daily to grazing ground in the charge 
of a cow-herd, who 18 frequently a child, sometimes an idiot. 
In some villages a proper cow-herd is kept who does no other 


of paddy per annum per cow 
cattle in his charge. Wooden 
cow-bells are tied to the necks of mithan and cows. This 


by their Natur, 1 differ- 
ent ways of slitting a al marks and by 


nd cropping t beast 
kills another in a figh ge З 4 au aed are 


що 5, both the livin: 
divided between the two Owners. This custom prevails in 
most Naga tribes. 
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t the very poorest Angamis. They 
will, and though regularly fed on 
e that remains as refuse after 
г part of their substance 


Pigs are kept by all bu 
are allowed to roam at 
paddy husks and the waste ric 
making rice beer, pick up the greate: 
by scavenging round the village. On pigs alone, of their 
livestock, do the Angamis practise castration. The extra- 
ordinary thing about this is that all the males are castrated, 


and that before they are more than three months old, by 
ugh to have begotten off- 


which time they are mature eno 
spring. All Naga tribes seem to treat their pigs in the same 
way. At the time of castration the Angamis also slit the 
ears and dock the tails of their young Ъоатв.1 

_Dogs are kept under much the same circumstances as 
Pigs, except, perhaps, that they ате petter fed. They share 
with the pigs the scavenging of the village, and like them 


re-used for food, Dogs are 68000 in great numbers at the 
on account of a belief in the medi- 


Sekrengi genna, probabl 

cinal аде ve do flesh. The eating of dogs at the 
Sekrengi is not compulsory- They are eaten much as 
turkeys are eaten at Christmas in England, as a matter of 
custom. Dogs used for hunting are treated much better 
than the ordinary сш. They are, it is true, sometimes sold 
for food when past work, but are never killed or eaten by 
the man who has trained ог kept them for hunting purposes, 
and when they die а па are buried with a cloth, 
in recognition of the gervices they have rendered their 
owners, Indeed а man who ills a hunting dog has to leave 
the village for five days, and on the day of his departure and 
again on the day of his retur> the whole village observes 
Penna. А genna of this sort was observed in Jotsoma in 
1916. Hunting dogs are not of any distinct breeds, but an 
attempt is sometimes made to ensure that both sire and dam 
are of a hunting strain, and hunting dogs will in any case 
usually be found to be out of & hunting bitch, as the usual 
method of training 2 puppy js to take it hunting with its 
dam, from whom it learns what 18 expected of it. It is 


! No Angami to drive в РИ. 

; gami ever attempts РЕ, 
it he straps it to а bamboo frame and carries it on 
like fowls, are carried in small cane 08809 


en he wishes to transport 
his back. Little pigs, 
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seldom, however, sufficiently disciplined to be of much use 
until it is three years old, and is usually considered at its 
best at about five years, and begins to get too old for work 
at seven. Good hunting dogs are never punished, and are 
distinguished from the ordinary village dog by their fear- 
lessness of men. АП male dogs have their tails docked and 
their ears cropped close to the head. Bitches do not have 
their ears cropped, but their tails are sometimes, not always, 
docked. No clear reason is given for either docking or 
cropping. Some say that the ears of the dogs are cropped 
50 as to distinguish them from the bitches. Some say that 
they crop dogs’ ears merely because they are males, just as 
the ears of male children are bored in several places but 
those of girls only in the lobe, and in the Eastern Angami 
villages at the top. Others say that if the ears are not 
cropped they are a hindrance to dogs working in the jungle, 


but this hardly explains why all dogs have their ears cropped 


and not bitches, although the latter are equally used for 


hunting. It is to be noticed in this connection that the 
ears of pigs, and occasionally of cats, are slit or bored in the 
case of males. No reaso 


n at allis given by Angamis for the 
docking of tails except custom. 


Cats are not kept in anything like large numbers, but 


graph on the Sema Nagas may 
tween the male and female is probably 
апа killed (for the pot) by mistake. 

Уе a saying, ‘‘It is forbidden to eat the 
S ever buy or sell cats, and the Ama-Xose 
4 а cat is never sold, but al іуеп away 
(Folklore, vol. КИНУ Но. 1). Ы» Бета рош. pes ths Angami 
respect for cats is connected with the services rendered in the destruction 
of = whose depredations are much feared (see Part IV, the Thezukepu 
genna). У 
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food, though this was formerly * genna." It is not now 
usual to КШ cats for any “magico-religious " purpose. 
A case of one such killing did once come to the notice of the 
writer. A man of Nerhema killed a black cat in the village 
path (the usual place for such ceremonies) with a view to 
his recovery from illness. The village found the body lying 
in the path on their way to their fields later in the morning, 
and were exceedingly disturbed. They observed a “ genna ” 
that day, returning to the village instead of going on to 
their work, and, although the sacrifice of the cat proved to 
have been made at the suggestion of the village priest 
(pitsu), punished the sacrificer by keeping the non-working 
day on account of his action, 8 proceeding which would 
perhaps cause his death, saying that such a thing had never 


been heard of and was contrary to all custom and tradition. 
ficed at the making of peace 


till employed as а sacrifice 
nknown thief. 


Тһе fowls kept in all Angami vi 
апа in type resemble the 1 
red, not the grey, variety. 1 h с 
Where jungle fowl are plentiful, the domestic fowls are said 
to inter-breed occasionally with the wild ones. Fowls are 
fed by their owners, not liberally, but enough to keep them 
from straying to different houses- They also aid the pigs 
and dogs in their scaven ing operations. 3 

Baa (уай) 45 eres a good many Angamis. They 
are hived in a broken pot, 2 cracked gourd, OF some similar 
Teceptacle placed in the he honey is taken either 


by smoking the bees to & stupor, ог after smearing the hands 
and arms with honey. W » bees are said not to sting. 
The variety of bee whic 
however, give a very 86 
taken in a wild state wit 
tree down, and with abso 
Provided the day is cold 
kwidi, a large dark blue 
the sake of its grubs, 

It is caught alive by fasten 


lute immunity to the robber 


The variety known as 
d head, is kept for 
which are € 


ing 2 pit of carrion (a dead locust 


1 
See Appendix XIII, р. 454- 


Hunting, 
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will do) to the end of a switch which is raised to the hole in 
some tree which these hornets frequent either for food or 
for the purpose of getting building material. A hornet at 
once starts to feed on the meat, which is then lowered and 
the insect carefully caught by the waist in a bit of grass 


bent double, which is tied and stuck into the ground until 
all in the tree have been captured one by one. Bits of white 
pith are tied to them, by means of which they are followed 
to their nest after they have been released, one by one 
as the one before is lost sight of, and allowed to fly 
home. When found, the nest is taken and placed with the 
hornets in a hole in the earth somewhere near the village, 
where they accommodatingly remain, provided the queen 
is in the nest. The sting of this variety is most severe. 

In addition to the livestock mentioned above, Angamis 
occasionally keep goats, but it is the exception rather than 
the rule, and very rarely they keep buffaloes obtained from 
Nepali graziers. In one or two of the villages near the 
plains ducks may be seen now and then, probably recent 
purchases merely awaiting the stewpot. 


principally Tower muskets, 
neighbouring hills after the 
the consequent dissolution 
ту considerably altered the 
hunting practices of the Angamis. So many of these guns 
villages, and so many remain in 
nfiscations, that a Tower musket 
" Мапіригі gun.” Some 
© forty of such guns, with the 
adays hardly obtainable in the Angami 
country. At the present time, in all villages where guns are 
fairly numerous, what hunting is done is done by owners 
‘uns, i і 
their game, at which the онр ae ое 


villages possess from thirty % 


1 See Appendix XIII, р. 454, 
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In any case it is the huntsman himself who keeps the score. 
This rule holds good not only in the Khonoma and Kohima 
group, but in the Kezama villages as well. In the more easterly 
villages, where guns are still absent or very scarce, the old 
method of hunting is still occasionally followed, and the hunt 
is on this wise: A valley is chosen to which deer have recently 
been marked down. It may be two miles long and a mile 
broad. The whole male population turns out to take part. 
'The men are armed with spears, boys with sharpened bam- 
boos. Stops are put all round the sides of the valley, with 
stronger pickets where depressions lead over the hill into the 
next valley, and the lower end ої the valley is stopped by 
more pickets. The owners of hunting dogs enter the valley 
at the top, and the dogs start giving tongue as вооп as they 
light upon a fresh scent. The dogs follow the scent down the 
valley at their.top speed, yapping vociferously, while their 
owners cheer them on from behind with a deep call almost 


like a laugh. This ~heering ін an important item, as if not 
р as soon as they become 


continued most dogs are apt to give u 1 
tired. Тһе yapping of the dogs informs the pickets and 
stops along the sides of the valley of the whereabouts of the 
game and the direction it is taking, for the thick jungle 
Prevents anything from: being seen. As the barking of the 
dogs goes down the valley, the stops who are passed by it 
move down too, taking fresh positions lower down. The 
deer almost invariably tries sooner 07 later to cross from the 
valley it is in to the next valley parallel to it. Then it is 
that the spearmen along the ridge get their chance. From 
the barking of the dogs they know that the deer is coming 
up their side of the valley (the passes which are usually 
followed by hunted deer crossing to the next valley are 
Well known), and by the time the animal breaks cover there 
are plenty of spears waiting for it. If it comes within a 
Tange of twenty yards of the spears the hunt for that parti- 
cular deer is at an end, for а running deer at twenty yards is 
а fair target for a Naga spear. ІН, however, the deer is 
missed or only wounded, it preaks back to the valley again 
to emerge at the lower end rhaps up the other end or 


or ре 
lower down the same side. In 32 case there are probably 
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several spears waiting for it, and its chance of ultimate 
escape is a poor one. Serow, wild dog, and bear are hunted 
in the same way. In the case of tiger and leopard, shields 
are sometimes carried by those who hunt them, and usually 
a V-shaped stockade is built into which the animal is driven 
and in which it is speared. Similar methods of hunting are 
also followed on a smaller scale by small hunting parties of 
from five or six to a dozen or more, who go out with dogs 
and kill their quarry in the same way as when the whole 
village turns out, by an accurate knowledge of the habits of 
the game and the line it will take when hunted. Before 


and rear. As he turned on his i 
‹ new аз апа 
shouting would come fro a pir 28 
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Nowadays, however, elephants are usually killed by means 
of an ordinary gun with an iron barbed arrow instead of a 
bullet—a weapon probably borrowed from the Kukis. 

But whatever the excitement of hunting—and Nagas are 
no less sensible than Europeans to the attractions of the 
chase for its own sake—trapping is probably a more profitable 
method of filling the Angami larder. Pitfalls have been 
described already ; simple fall traps are also used, a log 
being weighted with heavy stones and placed over а run іп 
such a manner that the animal when passing underneath 
displaces a stick which releases the string by which the log 
is suspended. The jungle on each side of the run 18 also 
fenced so as to induce the animal to take the required path. 
This sort of trap is usually employed for the smaller animals, 
otters for instance, though it is also sometimes used for 
serow and barking-deer (Cervulus muntjac), while for wild 
cats especially such a trap is baited by a live mouse tied by 
a string to a peg in a hole in the side of a hillock, the fall 
being set in front of the bait. Snares are used very largely, 
being set at the edges of the rice-fields and in the jungle for 
birds and animals of various sorts. In the autumn numbers 
of woodcock and pheasant are caught in springes and brought 
into Kohima for sale, while fields may be sometimes seen 
surrounded with a low hedge in which little runs have been 
made for rats, snares being set inside each hole. = p 
bill is also snared, a bright red fruit, which is 4 38 + 
with the bird, being placed over the snare at the Hae д 
tree. Snares made by the Angamis are of two e : 
Sorts, but the commonest (Kesheh) is made of a sma. І еше 
triangle, one side of which is double, and cee d E 
base a strip of bamboo exten ing two or three і n a 
the double side of the triangle! From the end of t т ы 
slat to the foot of the double side is а cane от im : Hos 
containing a wooden spike. To set thé snare the еш = в 
bent like а bow and the near end of the thong gathered in 


НА 2 һ the double side. The 
@ loop inside the triangle E UT ып with а 


Point of the spike rests on the EE DE end ct the apiko 


little peg attached, runs from : у 
to the double side against which the peg is held in place by 


1 See Appendix XIII, р. 454. 
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a stem of grass or thin twig running across the loop of twine 
inside the triangle. When the twig is displaced the bow 
is sprung and the leg of the bird or the neck of the rat is 
held between the thong and the double side of the triangle. 
A trap almost identical with this one is found in Borneo 
(see figures I. and П. on plate opposite). 

Another snare, also used for small game, consists of a 
notched wooden peg (a) which is driven into the ground, and 
of a slip-noose of shaved and tapered cane (b) left fairly 
stout at the butt end, though pliant enough at the noose 
end. To this butt a string (c) is fastened which is tied to a 
bough bent down аз a spring. The cane is then caught back 
in the notched peg, from which it is freed at once by the 
struggles of the victim, which is whipped up off the ground 
and suspended by its neck beyond possibility of escape 
(see figure IIT. on plate opposite). 

Running nooses (kipreh) are sometimes set for deer and 
other animals, and their feeding grounds are “ panjied,” ав 
barking-deer may frequently be taken in this way at the 
edges of rice-fields. Bird-lime (ketsa) for catching small 
birds is made from the gum of trees called pri and naku, 
and spread along the boughs of any tree to which birds 
may be expected to resort in any numbers for feeding 
purposes. 

While on the question of hunting, the taking of omens 
should be mentioned. The. ordinary method used by the 
Angamis when any sort of hunt is to be undertaken is that 
of slicing a twig on to the ground or a flat stone and watching 
the fall of the slices, the method of interpretation apparently 
frequently varying with different persons. These omens 
are always taken, and occasionally an unfavourable result 
will deter a hunting party from further proceedings, but ав 
ee too much faith is not placed in them, as almost any 
Ыз admit. Probably they are only believed in 
He UAR dn by someone who has gained a reputation 
р ach a Correct results. Every Angami dreams before 
лю, ія ae and believes most heartily in the truth of 
thesi EN ош and, at any rate with certain dreamers, 

Teams have a remarkable way of coming true. 


The training and treatment of hunting dogs have been 
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прі described, but it should be added that the owner 
io bina dog which takes part in a hunt is always entitled 
Ка е the dog’s share, usually a hindquarter or part of a 
E quarter of the game, and part of this share is always 
th n to the dog. The man first wounding the animal gets 

е head, though among the Lhotas this goes to the dog's 


үе The names given to hunting dogs usually have 
ps to the dog's colour, and one hears dogs called by 
he names as “Black and White,” “White Collar” (“voka”), 
da ed'un" (*kemerriye"), ог “wolf” (‘soki” = the wild red 
^ 8). ) Sometimes, however, names denoting qualities, such 
«Е Growler” (‘‘jesho”’), are met with, as well as “леге” = 

ar-cut.”” Among the Semas hunting dogs are frequently 
called after some chief, though the chief whose name is chosen 


Tegards this as а very serious insultifhe comes to hear ofit; but 
all. Calves are named 


the Angamis do not seem to do this at 
У their owners as well as 4085, but no other animals as a rule. 
d to be conterminous 


Hunting rights are usually admitte 


fnm the land belonging to the village, subject to the 
ight to pursue a wounded animal on to the land of another 

Village, but there is no very strict custom on the question. 
is : he most interesting method of catching fish employed 
y the use of “ poison.” But though very common among 
most other Nagas, it is only practised by а very few о 
ngamis. The “ poison ” consists of the roots, stem, leaves, 
or fruit of certain plants, the juice of which when beaten 
Into the water intoxicates OT stupefies or even kills the fish. 
1 different poisons. The Ao 


he various tribes use sever 
ular tree, the Chang uses walnut 
d stem of a certain 


ae the fruit of а partic 
под but all tribes use the root an 
нан creeper. This із cut into sections of about 2 feet 
Ми split up and frayed out, and done up into small bundles, 
11 which condition it is prought to the river. There long 
Sort of benches aro built 801088 the river of stones and 1008. 
23 these the bundles of fibres 816 laid, beaten into pulp, and 
ррей from time to time in e water. As the juice of the 
Тре impregnates the water the fish become excited, 
*aping at first as though merely in play, but many of them 
Coming in to the bank, where they can easily, be captured 
: dao. Some of them become 


b 
Y а net or by a blow from = 


Fishing. 
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a quite stupefied, while bottom-feeding fish and the fresh-water 
Shark appear to die. Тһе men and women who are not 
beating wait lower down the river at shallows or other 
convenient places, and after the “ poison ” has once begun 
to take effect the women and children catch a large number 
of the smaller fish among the stones. This method is 
practised by some of the Chakroma villages. Among the 
Lhotas it is regarded as unlucky for women to come to а 
fishing of this sort, but the women are not only allowed to 
come, but take an active part in the fishings of Angamis 
and Semas, One common method of fishing is to dam the 
river so as to leave half of it dry, when the fish are taken by 
hand. The dam in such cases is made of stone, sand, earth, 
or any handy material. Something approaching a ceremony 
usually precedes “ poisoning ” operations, but this cere- 
mony, in the case of the Angamis, amounts to little more 
than the flourishing of daos and a great deal of “ ho-ho-ing ” 
by the men as they approach the river.1 Fishing with rod 
and line is also practised, the hook being home-made, of а 
piece of bent iron or brass wire (old umbrella wires do excel- 
lently well), and the line being made of fibre attached to the 
end of a stick, and worms, grasshoppers, or crickets used аз 
bait. Crabs, fresh-water shrimps, prawns and periwinkles, 
and several kinds of small fish are taken by hand among the 
stones of the smaller streams and caught with the aid of a 


basket-work tray in the wet rice terraces. Basket traps like 
eel or lobster 


ired 8 or Gurkhalis or other foreigners and is 
not indigenous. The cast-nets used are circular, weighted 
at the edges with lead, and drawn in by a string attached to 
the centre. 


Rights of fishery are usually recognised as ending with 


1 The Lhotas draw their 
contest of strength. The Se: 
clear about it. 
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пе boundary of the village lands, streams flowing between 
iia villages being fished in by both ; but fishing is very far 
ep т the same part in Angami life that it does in 
e life of the Semas, Lhotas, and Aos, and rights to such 
Poor fishing as there is are not regarded with the same 
jealousy, asa rule. The fishing rights over wet rice terraces, 
Which contain a number of small fish in the rains, are even 
ореп to the village though the land is privately owned. 
lt is, however, regarded as theft, and а somewhat serious 
кощ of theft, to take fish that have collected in special 
holes made for them by the owner of the terrace. Here 
and there а small patch of three feet or so їп diameter is left 
Unplanted and a hollow scooped in the mud. Small fish 
Collect here and are regarded, while in the hollow, as exclu- 

Sively the property of the owner of the field. > 
' The staple food of the Angami may fairly be said to be 
Tice, but meat plays а much more important part in the 
Angami menu than it does in that of the rice-eating peoples 
of the plains. There are very few sorts of meat that the 
Angami will not eat.| Не does not, it is true, eat worms, 
but there are few forms of animal life that are on a higher 
plane than this that come amiss to him. Beef, pork, and 
Chicken are, no doubt, his commonest meat foods, and these 
are supplemented by mithan and dog on occasions, and 
еуеп by cats, while all wild animals and birds are eaten, 
even crows. Киев and hawks are esteemed as а delicacy 
еб”), and of four-footed 


(their flesh is said to be “ very swe : | 
Бате the elephant though now rarely obtained, is perhaps 
256 most coveted, Except ks and skull, all of him 


is eaten, His bones аге þurie g up in the house and 
pom cut or scraped off them fro In this 
vay they will last for years: 


ufacture о 
Carrion is eaten without compunction, and elephant flesh 
= i tribes, I have met 
Alt] : А diot of all Naga 5 
Severa] aa gs Ese ож у v dat tribes who really felt such an 
ҒА ersion and Ы the Дев of even touching ® он ч o ars 
Ptile, as one is apt to associate with gupersensitive civilised people. 


Food. 
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a sort of unleavened bread is sometimes made from rice 
pounded into flour, but the almost invariable way of "n. 
paring all other food is by cutting up and boiling eds 
and chillies, rice being cooked separately. Bits of meat а 
toasted on wooden spits, but genuine roasting is unknown. 
Food is served on large wooden dishes from which €t 
present help themselves with their fingers, there ме 
being a dish to every two or three persons, the rice and i 
curry being served together. Naga food is not yen se 
to а European, if only for the excessive amount of chi ie 
which are mixed with it. The Naga palate delights in this 
sort of heat, and an Angami may be often seen chewing chillies 
or raw ginger root for pleasure. Pickled bamboo 18 gt 
very popular. It is made by cutting up and pounding % 
young shoots of the bamboo. These are then steeped Т 
being placed in a basket, weighted with stones, and drenche 
with water (which is drawn off and consumed as vinegar) 
and finally spread out to dry. Тһе pickling is then complete 
and the produet is cooked with curry or eaten raw. 

day between meals, when he is notat work in the fields or 
out hunting, the Angami eats appetisers and thirst-raisers 
of Naga beans roasted or boiled and mixed up with salt a 
an inordinate amount of chillies, This appetiser he carrie 
about in a little dish or miniature basket held іп the finge? 
of the hand, on the palm of which he holds the bamboo mug 


containing his “ гу,” Sometimes, instead of this, he nibbles 
a lump of Naga salt. 
The following are the principal food gennas observed in 
onoma :— 
Genna to women. 
(1) The flesh of a; 
(2) The flesh of 
(birds excepted).1 
Тһе reason given for thes 
woman who gets the рада 


nimals killed by wild beasts. -— 
monkeys and all tree-living animals 


e two gennas is that it is the 
У for household consumption 
from the paddy baskets where it is stored, and that if she 


1 The prohibitions vary from Village to village. In Jotsoma, for instance, 


women may not eat hawks or things killed by hawks, for the same reason 
as monkeys are prohibited in Khonoma, 


рік» Rest Hotsr AT ЈАКНАМА 
[See р. 46 


Pappy FIELDS 
by Prof. С. von Fürcr-Haimendorf 


[See p. 72 


EASTERN ANGANI TERRACED 
[Photo 


WARRIOR'S Мі MORIAL AT CUICHANMA, spi UP BY SIDI OF ROAD, 
IHE GRAVE BEING ELSE WHERE, 


[See р. 7 
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ee in the foods named the consumption of paddy will 
(3) з ін lie ee and the store quickly used up. 

bus en he-goat—because of his libidinous propensities, 
ys is undesirable that women should acquire. 

it, like D kite—because their livers will swell, if they eat 

ffo: at of the kite, and because they will want to seize 

B and bite living things. 
€nna, to children. 
Қ The brains of cows, pigs, 

qui Ln kite, because its consumpti 
(8 о anger and bad-tempered. 
6: A number of insects. 

"— ne of these—the edible spide: 

8 of children might be affected by ей 


dogs, or other animals. 
on will make them 


r—is tabued because the 
ting it and closed up 


a by cobwebs. 
he following foods are eaten by the aged but are not eaten 
У young persons :— Й 
|__ђесамве the eater will 


E i white-headed forktai 

е bald or grey prematurely. 

а The bodies of the young of domestic animals born 

nu latter are eaten by the aged 

and i. or young relations living in 
нея erefore, probably, liable to acd 

(3) * offspring born to them dead. 

ie ) The flesh of animals killed at the funeral of a seshoma, 

y: а victim of sesho, or unnatural death—death, that is, 

ӘУ Suicide, inflicted by a tiger, ог in child-birth 1_probably, 


no i 
+ certainly, for a similar reason. n 
on ih flesh of certain animals, though there 18 по prohibitio 
eir consumption, is regarded 88 being unclean—¢.9-» 
1 
E is вай ; f the Naga Hills 
to hay, е регвоп ів ваід іп &һе lingua franca ‘Assamese o! 
и ia,” i i drowning and death by в fall 
і apótia," and т most tribes dro а, ably ape a 


tom a 
і tree а да « ia." Тһе 
те regarded as “врет, У where, however, an extra 


in som, 
ce © Angami villages, but not in ен regarded as я пенде 
ths whic 


те: 5 
10у ін performed for such dea 
gous to sesho. 
from Ong the Semas а man who has fallen from в tree may be prevented 
uod dying “арбиа” by pouring water or bY merely spitting into his 
th before ho expires. The Chang tribe resort to the same expedient. 


provided they have no 
the house with them, 


uire the propensity of 
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that of monkeys, crows, and miscellaneous birds “ whose 
flesh is of unknown quality.” These are not eaten by those 
who have performed the Satse (Zache, Zhatho) genna. 
Opinions, however, vary as to what flesh is to be included in 
this list. Dogs and frogs are sometimes mentioned. It is 
genna for a “ kika kepfiima” or man who has done the 
Lishü genna (see Part IV.) to eat chickens. His wife may not 
eat them either, though other members of the household 
may do so. А“ Kemovo” is not allowed to eat any of the 
game which it is customary to present to him; he divides 
it up between the members of his kindred. 

There are no traditions of cannibalism ever having been 
practised by the Angami themselves, but there are stories 
of the existence of a tribe somewhere to the north-east of 
the present Angami country by which cannibalism is ог was 
practised. The Semas actually give a name to their village, 
speaking of its inhabitants as “Murromi.” This village, 
they say, is situated beyond the Yachumi villages of Kiekho 
and Mezachi. The Angamis speak of these cannibals 88 
“ Retsoma," the Lhotas as “ Miriri.” They are said to 
feed up their victims on fattening food and, as in the Solomon 
Islands, to break their bones while they are still alive, 
killing them when fat. They are credited also with various 
magical practices, 

Meals are generally taken three times a day—in the 
early mornin, » at midday, and in the evening, but snacks 
are frequently taken in between, while zu is drunk all day 


Up 1n plaintain leaf and eaten in the fields. Before а шей 


after use, but the earthen cooking-pots Я 
т poured into the bottom. 
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the people of Edinburgh, who never scovted their pewter 
for fear it should wear out the quicker. 
There seems to be no particular etiquette with regard to 
the entertainment of guests at meals. о: Р 
и drink of the Angami is rice beer. Indeed it 18 more Drink. 
у а drink, it is almost the staple article of consumption, 
e staff of life, and might be reckoned more appropriately 
as food rather than drink, only if it were во Шш 
here would scarcely be anything left that could be called 
drink, as the Angami only drinks water in the last pai $ 
Modhu,” or rice beer (zu), is of three varieties, pita 
modhu,” called in Angami zu-fhoh (= *]iquor proper ”), 
тобі» (dzü-zu), and “ Saka modhu ” (zu-tseh). The 
Process of making zu-thoh is as follows :— 
First the rice is pounded, then put to soak for about 4 
ur. It is then put to dry for two oF three hours and 
Pounded again, Ater this it is mixed into в vat with ood 
Water and left to stand for two to five days, according toin 
Weather, di 
law ‘ty зидан in ifferent wa; altogether, and 18 ё 
very much more р Sa Racer б із соокей ав ааа 
p food. It is then cooled by being spread out in а legs 
i tray. After this the yeast is pounded еза tina 
› and the whole mixture, which is а wet one, is pu 


і ої 
е lined with leaves, and leaves are put over the top 


want the dzü-zu has all been drawn off in M HE 
th ©, either hot or соја, is poured through the ipe 
кш beer known as zu-tseh. ш 18 а у d А 
14 PY the Angamis, though most other 

ga made a 3E Jt is rather more powerful 


€ the very mild “pita modhu” without having the 
Siti У Ба 2» 
i d i cie strengt ot et one ог two villages, 


istilled li і b Я 
n quor, zuharo, is made РУ ( 
“ашу Khonoma, which have learnt the art from Manipur 


Medi- 
cines. 
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Wet rice as prepared for dzü-zu is placed in а pot on the 
fire. Over that а second vessel is placed with a hole or 
holes in the bottom. Inside this the third vessel, neces- 
sarily а small one, is put, while а fourth full of cold water 
is put on the top of the second. Тһе steam, rising though 
the holes, condenses and collects on the rounded bottom of 
the upper vessel and drips back from its centre into the small 
receptacle inside that into which the steam passes. 

The yeast used for making rice beer is sometimes bought 
in cakes from Manipur. It may also be made from several 
jungle plants, but the way in which it is ordinarily made 
by Angamis is from paddy, which has been made to sprout 
by soaking in warm water or warming when damp before à 
fire. Тһе paddy in this condition with sprouts of an inch 
or so is pounded up and used as yeast. 

Each family brews its own rice beer, which is made almost 
daily to keep pace with an unceasing consumption. It 
does not last very long in any of its forms and in hot weather 
turns sour almost at once. Although most Angamis will 
readily accept milk offered to them, none milk for them- 
selves, nor do they show the least desire to obtain milk 
under ordinary circumstances. 

In drinking it is de rigueur to set aside something for 
Whatever spirit is concerned. Either а finger is dipped in 
the сир and touched on the forehead as in Khonoma, or à 
little of the drink is tipped on to the floor, or both offerings 
аге made. "This formality does not seem very definitely 
connected with any particular deity who can be named. 
If any definite spirit is associated with it, it is perhaps а 
mans own ropfü, who might be described as combining the 
characteristics of a familiar demon, a guardian angel, and 
the notion of a man’s individual destiny. 

Although not a few substances are used by the Angamis 
as medicines, magico-religious ceremonies form the chief 
antidote for ills of all sorts. Panjies are used freely, being 
put up in a split bamboo so as to point in all directions,* and 
also being stuck in singly over the door. When this is done 


пи З 4 4 
This instrument is called kethi-thedi and is used for various similar 
purposes. 
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a fire is also frequently lighted in the doorway, and faces, 
made out of bamboo bark or some such material, are stuck 
up on each side of the door and above it, particularly in the 
case of infectious diseases.1 Sacrifices are performed for 
illness with fowls or pigs. In the former case the fowl’s 
head is cut off with a dao in the middle of the village path, 

ad and body in the path 


and the village burier places both he 
and leaves them there. Fowls are also killed in this way by 


а man who has had an unusually heavy sleep.? For pains 
in the heart or chest a live fowl is impaled on а stake in the 
middle of the road, a purpose for which half-grown chickens 
are usually used. When & pig is sacrificed its tongue, nose, 
ears, tail, and feet are cut off and placed outside the village 
in the path, while small pieces of the animal's flesh are given 
to the  Kemovo,” and to the First Reaper and First Sower, 
etc. In cases of a lasting illness а man digs where there is 
no water visible on the surface until he finds water. This 
he fences over. He then kills an unblemished cock, washes 
it and cooks it with this water, and when eating this also 
drinks of this water, which he uses exclusively until well. 
To find the water a hole is generally dug close to а spring 
or stream, so that water is found with very little delay. 
There are "other ceremonies as well as these for causing the 
cessation of illness, and a сазе of the sacrifice of а cat has 
already been mentione siderable number of 
medicines are prescribed as 
list of the principal medicines use 
is given. They are probably fairly терг 
is known to the Angamis of medicine, 
ae of variation undoubtedly exists 5 
village. сыра” and “РР 3 
ее er мағ "oM абнее the roots of thatching 
grass (года) апа raspberry (отой) are used e m 
as the “ piri’? plant, and water 1n which iron has ao 
rubbed. For eye-ache chetho-dzü, the brine from a Naga 
Salt-well, is used, while if the eye receives some injury, 


elaborate and terrifying gargoyles are used by 


righten away the cholera spirit. 


е loss of his soul. 


қ l Similar but much more 
ome of the Konyak tribes to f 
* He is probably afraid of thi 
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urine (реги) is applied. For itches, soot (migo) and 
a sort of creeper called mpe are used, and for burns 
earth that has been made muddy by urine (zupfe) and 
the raw gourd (pfürhe). For thorns that cannot офћег- 
wise be extracted the brain of a certain fish (khokhe) or 
the bile of the toad (hewti-these) is applied, and wounds 
are treated with the plants « thevo-vase” and “ nhana-ü," 
with the bark of the tree “ 


the plant “ mutu-pràü? 
with the leaf or root of 


адаре 


dent in his forehead caus 
1 I was not able to ascertai ienti i 
жел жетелі ae би the scientific names of these plants, but } 


t ici ill 
be found identified for => mer medicine or food by the Semas wt 
З Seo Appendix XIII, р, 454, 
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Кл of an adversary. The dent was about the size of 
на 5 and the whole depression about a quarter of an 
im км the level of the surface of his forehead. The 
ас aimed to have cured this fracture in the manner 
ee oned, but the civil surgeon who examined him put it 
cimi to а natural immunity developed of necessity ” and 

extraordinary good fortune. Dry cupping is practised 


for severe contusions.* 

h The Angamis, except perhaps the Chakroma, seem to 

ave little knowledge of poisons: though some of the Dayang 
isonous plants, 


valley Semas and the Lhotas know some ро 
у jealous wives. The 


ay are perhaps sometimes used Б з 1 
nly narcotic known is tobacco. he leaf is half dried, 
Pounded, or stamped on and dried again. Ть is chewed as 
s rule in the Western Angami villages; while the eastern 
lages smoke it through water. Generally speaking, each 
Pies uses his own pipe, though one man will pass his pipe 
© another for a pull or two- һе bow! is made of a softish 
grey stone found in several localities, while the rest of the 
Ree is made of bamboo. The pipe is in four parts, the bowl 
шш into а bamboo holder, which again fits tightly into a 
раю water vessel. The smo*e is carried down from the 
Owl into the water by а bamboo tube. When the water 18 
Sufficiently foul it is poured off into 2 bamboo phial which 
is tucked into the waist belt. Sips of this abomination are 
taken from time to time whe? on the march or in the fields, 
when smoking is out of the question-" Plain pipes of bamboo 
аш merely of & bowl and 2 min ба ріесе аге also 
Sed. Cheap ci are everywhere popular. 

Тһе б e ап outdoor life such 85 they do, 
Would not be expecte d to have many games of a sedentary 
nature. One such game із» however, Eno". to реш. It is 
а form of draughts known as terhiichti— Fighting- 

at used by Lhotas 


1 
The m зондів po the same as th 1 
ам by бере. pae TEA pioreo at the narrow end being used for 
© cup, and 7 ted by guction, aft rw А 
closed by а E ер бој pads е incisions on the skin are 
Thee with а hammer-shaped 18009" sot of ud de used by the 
otas = 5 z а ога. 
may be seen in the Pit? в УЕ for e while апа then spat out. 


n 
2 
Usually it is retained iu she mout 


Games. 
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eating,” because the pieces of the Opposing side fight and 
eat one another up. The board is a square one of sixteen 
Squares (Fig. I) joined by diagonal lines and usually scratched 
roughly on a large stone, cut into planking, or merely drawn 
in the earth. The pieces, which are bits of stone, move 
obliquely or straight along the lines, one going the distance 
of one square only at a time unless they are able to “ eat 

one of their opponents by jumping over him into an empty 
station beyond. Asa rule, there are ten pieces on each side, 
but the game is sometimes played with eight, in which case 
the two outside stations of the forward line are left empty. 


which pieces may move along any of the lines shown. 
may skip one junction of 
xt but one. These triangles 


jumping with an outstretched hand. This game is called 
mabeh. The long jump ; 


р is either jumped standing, when it is 
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called chaise, or in the case of a running jump (keva) a large 
stone is placed just in front of the jump. The jumper runs, 
and leaping on to the stone takes off again from there. The 
jump is usually measured, not to the nearest point where 
= part of the body touched the ground, as by us, but to 

he marks made by the feet where they landed, and a step 
back does not discount the length of this jump, which, 
however, is in any case poor when judged by European 


the writer has seen 


standards. In the high jump, however, 
a Khonoma buck, untrained, and professedly out of practice, 
f his chin when tilted, off a 


пег 4 feet 8 inches, the height о 

ad take-off and slightly up-hill.? 

High kicking is a very popular game—8 mark is placed in 

à tree and the young men kick at it, the mark being raised 

when reached. Such kicking with one leg is called pili. 
to touch the mark 


When the kicker jumps and endeavours ут] 
with both feet together it is called mhamest. The Angami 15 
this kicking game- Putting the 


Weight, kechi piye, is also a fav d is played 
about the size of a child’s 


а _ The puts аге not remark 

deo rengu piye, а spear 
rown at it with considerable 
about twenty or thirty yards. The outside 
about sixty yards, but very few can throw W! 
at this range, while many find it difficult even to thr 
distance, In wrestling (kenneh) the opponents ВТР one 
another in a cross-grip, the ‘arms of the one passing one over 
and the other under the opposite arms of the wrestler. 
Usually the wrestler grips the wrist of one hand with the 
other in the small of the back of his opponent, whom he 
endeavours to upset; tripping i allowed. In mock- 
fighting, thedze keya poys form themselves into two parties 
г arm themsilyes with а large number of balls made of 
eaves and fibre. The two parties line up facing one another 
at some distance and sitting down. One man gets up from 
each side and the two throw at one another with the balls, 
Whoever 18 hit being “ killed ” and having to sit down, 
5 This goes on till all the boys 


м 
hen another takes his place 


1 
Se 
е Appendix XIII, ү. 324 - 


Daily 
Life. 
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of one of the sides have been “ killed.” Peg-tops are spun 
by boys, being spun so as to knock together and “ fight,’ 
one upsetting the other. This top, which is made in the 
form of a double cone with the string round one half, is 
called kwiithoh. The string is of gradually increasing 
thickness with a loop at the top end through which the 
finger is passed to prevent the string’s going with the top.* 
The only sort of dancing practised by way of a game, as 
distinct from ceremonial dancing, is the Kedohoh ог мах 
dance, in which a young man, armed with spear, shield, and 
dao, leaps about, spins his spear and utters shouts, in the 
traditional manner of a warrior challenging the braves of 
an opposing force. There is a particular step in this dance 
called piveh, which is practised separately as an independent 
amusement. It consists of leaping into the air and crossing 
and recrossing the legs (backwards and forwards, not from 
side to side) two or three times before again touching ground. 
Owing to the saving of labour entailed by the wet culti- 
vation of rice, the daily life of the Angami is decidedly less 
strenuous than that of his neighbours who subsist ОП 
jhuming, and who have seldom the leisure to loaf about the 
village all day doing nothing but drink zu and eat thirst- 
raisers, an occupation to which the Angami is much given. 
The Angami gets up very early, the women usually being the 
first to open the door and go out. The first thing to do 15 
to blow up the fire, and after this the more cleanly go and 
wash their faces, the less cleanly their mouths only, while 
the quite uncleanly start straight away drinking “ modhu.’ 


The morning meal follows, after which the family go to 
work in the fields 


l 1 › taking with them rice and curry, wrapped 
up in plaintain leaves, and numerous gourds of rice beer; 
while the women carry the babies slung against their backs 
by their cloths. The midday meal із езеп in the field- 
house, a small hut built for shelter in bad weather when 
working at the fields or scaring birds from the crops. Toward 


1 This top is used by most if not all Naga tribes. Among the Semas the 
young men play at top fighting and top spinning after the completion of 


the sowing for a couple of months or go. Only the children play with 
tops all the year round. Умео pay 
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dusk б 
КОП кезг which normally consists of the whole house- 
miles, да to the village, often a distance of several 
прання it takes its evening meal, and so to bed. When 
а ee out to hunt or trade the wife and: children 
(Белла elds without him, but on non-working days 
тү е нар may sit аб home weaving or drying corn, 
the VER oth together, while the husband, if at home, and 
E en loaf about the village, drink “ modhu," and 
р. In the cold weather the men assemble in the 


ver 
andahs of houses, where they sit on planks round a wood 
d tell stories 


he upright planks of the 
fit of the spirit or spirits 
abbath. 


Ук 

RY HI МттшАдн HEAD USED IN 
Са: ану CONVENTIONALISED FORM ОҒ” 

RVING ом BOARDS ON ТИЕ FRONT OF A HovsE IN CHEEROKEJIMA. 
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TRIBAL ORGAN 
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ALTHOUGH the village may be regarded 
political and religious sides of Angami life, the real unit of the 
Social side is the clan. So distinct is the clan from the village 
that it forms almost a village in itself, often fortified within 
the village inside in its own boundaries and not infrequently 
at variance almost amounting to war with other clans in the 
same village. This rivalry or antagonism of clan with clan 
Within the village has coloured the whole of Angami life. 
Та war, even though the village were united, the jealousy 
ала suspicion of one clan for another would inevitably 
be a source of weakness; in peace the village would from 


time to time break out into riot, while jt is incessantly 
Tn almost every dispute 


s the clansmen on eac. 
e discord. For 
; s 
„аш purposes, however, suc. sim 
x Cases of a serious the ola: 
mee any vi be found agreed ; 
Aey ee the different clans dwell 


ages, perhaps most villages, 


he clan h } of as though а Ve 
і as been spose” : 
Region of society. на it most frequently x Ft 
ame time it ought not to be regarded in the g о а 
QEld institution incapable of fluctuation. = деуді же . 
jou Santes, 928 E. tending to SP Stem Angami 
Onent clans, a process which in parts of the Ва 5 
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as the unit of the Social 
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country has gone very much further than in the Khonoma 
апа Kohima groups. Ав far as Angami traditions go this 
tendency has always been manifest. This will be seen most 
clearly from the history, if it can be called such, of the clan 
and exogamy since the settlement of the Angamis in their 
present villages, such “ history," of course, being oral 
tradition only. 

The Angami race is believed to be descended from two 
men, sometimes described as brothers (or cousins) who came 
up out of the earth. Тһе place is not now known to the 
Angamis, but, if found, the prints of the hand, knees, and 
feet of the two ancestors will be seen in front of the hole 
left by them when they emerged. Тһе Memi point to the 
great stone at Maikel! in the Manipur State as the place 
where this happened. From the elder of these two sprung 
the division of the Angami known as the Керегота (Kepe- 
poma), and from the younger the other, the Kepepfiima 
(Kepepvwma).? Тһе Kepezoma or Kepepoma call their 
father “ apo " and their mother Є azo,” while the Kepepfiima 
or Kepepvuma call their fathers “ apvu > and their mothers 
“ apfü." 8 These appellations are retained by the members 
of the respective divisions when passing by marriage ОГ 
adoption from a Pezoma (Pepoma) clan to a Pepfüma 
(Реруаша) clan ог vice versa, so that the daughter, for 
instance, of a Pezoma man by a Pepfiima wife calls her 
father = аро” and her mother * apfü," and on being married 
herself Into a Pepfiima clan will be called by her children 

420." Тһе names for all other relations are the same in 


а ; е 
words for father, ?ро, "pvu, while the co Te derived, of course, from th 


.. * TTE! і ер“ 
Літа ате derived from the names for mother i ње аи 


WOODEN SITTING PLACE AT Кошма 


ANGAMI BRIDGE AT JESSAMI 


[Sce р. 48 


[See p. 46 


МІОМІ SITTING 


Сакеге (ећићау over GRAVE OI 


[Photo by Prof, C, 
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HH First Кі vovo ог KHONOMA 
von Fürer-Haimendorf 
[See p 17 
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In the сазе of those who are called 
» by courtesy the form of the name 
оп is used. In а family purely 


P ezoma or purely Pepfüma, both parents will be called by 
their Pezoma or Pepfüma names respectively. This dual 
system, however, although found existing throughout the 
Naga Hills, is not evenly distributed. Among the Tengima 
proper some villages are found entirely Pezoma, others 
entirely Pepfüma, while others again are mixed ; while the 
Chakrima Angamis, the most numerous section of the whole 
tribe, are almost exclusively Kepezoma. The Kezami are 
sometimes spoken of as being all Kepepvuma, seeing that 
they call their fathers " apvo,” but they call their mothers 

azo,” and it may be taken as certain that they are Pepoma 
(Pezoma), not Pepvuma.* We may compare the Lhota 
practice, where the whole tribe call their fathers “ apo,” 
the two divisions differing only in having different names 
for mother, viz., “ aio » and “aphu,” and may infer that 
in the mother’s name lies the important point of distinction. 
It is pretty certain that “ apvo ” is merely a dialectical form 
of “apo.” 2 The Memi,’ again, though divided into 
Chakrima and Chovoma, seem, conversely to the Kezami, 


to use the terms “apu ”* and “арй,” but present the 
far as the tribes inside 


phenomenon, unique apparently as 

the Naga Hills district are concerned, of а third division of 

quite a different status to the other two. This division is 
1 Some of the clans in tho Viswem® group use the sameterms for “father” 

and “ mother” as the Kezami, and are reckoned (and count themselves) 


epoma, 


the two divisions. 
father ? or “ mother 
which belongs to their divisi 


ратове that I have througho' ^ 

4 e words Pezoma and Рерійта» !n 

ME pair aro constant and сап be use! = a 

i. Proper eaking, а male of the Pezoma & пр 

of as “ ро? 5 "ROT only as “Pi ezoma,” Pepvuma на 

being similarly used of the other group. 1 have, hopen employed the 
co and perspicuity. 


female і 
tei of convenient: 
rms only for the sake are Memi only who are resident 
nerally have been 


here and hereafter 


кб Memi referred to а The Memi ge 
У istrict border. k 
у on the Naga Hills District Зор арр on the Naga tribes ої Мал рат, 


dealt wi in hi о; 
th by Mr. Hodson іп his monog* with the upper teeth on the lower 


4 
li 5h Apu," however, is pronounced 
be another dialectical form- a T ems to be analog 
The exi Т f inferior status ве one 
existence of a third group 0t 7 nd to that of а slave clan, whose 


to that of ТТР i 
th Ao tribe, 8 
ө Chami in the Es among the Konyak Nagas. 


w 
omen have to shave their hea 
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known as Kachima or Cherhechima and marries with neither 
Chakrima nor Chovoma, although it is not endogamous, аз 
it intermarries freely with non-Memi Angamis and may not 
intermarry within itself in the same village. Тһе Cherhe- 
chima, it should be added, are те 


garded as having а 
different origin, coming from Pirhetsu Hill, near Maram, 


whereas the Memis generally ascribe their origin to a 
Tangkhul village called by them Piwhuma; they are 
looked on as inferior and are credited with the evil eye and 
other occult powers, which are not, however, necessarily 
exercised voluntarily, as they are cursed with some sort of 
unlucky emanation. 

Of the two ancestors of Angamis, Тһеуо,1 who emerged 
tho first, was the ancestor of the Kepezoma, who are entitled 
by virtue of his priority to а precedence in eating over the 
descendants of the younger, Thekrono. The Kepepfiima, 
however, claim that Thekrono was really the elder of the 
two, but that Thevo outwitted him in the matter of 


and “ Chizama " have also been given m 
as the names of the two ancestors, but though in this legend applied d 
idua m their form to be collective nouns. 
termination ma used with names seems in all other cases to indicate 8 
group of men, though the word ©“ tema, 
18 used for “ d i i 


ranga, the other vosa dhauravoy, > turanga meaning 
elder? or " noble," and dhauravou * s ^ plebei 


t ЫРА? jan”? (Man, 
vol. xiv, No. 1, January, 1914). younger” or “ plebeian ” (. 
* When away from home а 


party of Angami i ther wait for 
the eldest of the party to begin ei ating СЕТІН 18 eating toge! 
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Y H H 

ENDE eh em ae ОШ 

ч У spepiuma were originally 
exogamous, marrying mutually into one another, and the 
ee given at the end of this chapter certainly suggest 
1 at, at any rate in the Khonoma group, there existed 2% 
EU a prejudice in favour of marrying into the opposite 

kelku ? until à comparatively recent date.* Itis admitted 
however, that at the time of entry of the Angamis into their 
present country (the first Angami village to settle north of 
the Mao gap is universally believed to have been Keza- 
kenoma, to which all Angami villages trace their origin), the 
Pezoma kelhu had split into Thevoma and Satsüma, the 
two being admitted a5 independent communities on the 
same footing, for exogamous purposes, as the Pepfiima 
kelhu Thekronoma (ог Cherama).? Тһе Satsüma, however, 
Were never numerous, and Very few exist now outside the 
villages of Mima, Theniazuma, and of Sachema itself. For 
practical purposes the two kelhu remained as Thevoma and 
Thekronoma. The exogamous clans into which these two 
split up are those which have been mentioned as forming . 
the units of Angami society.’ These « тоу? to use the Thine. 


ith some hesitation, and only for want 
оға better. There is no ordinary А: for these two divisions 
and kelhu was given me as t + word when I pressed for the word 
and insisted that thero must be га to express such а division- 
I fancy kelhu ordinarily means Ы ion," and has perhaps acquired а 
у Secondary senso like that sometimes apparently ration ” 

in the Old Testament. It is convenient, and 
kelhu does as well as another- ж. 

2! For what seems to Бе? survival of the Kelhuin an еходато 
see note оп Rengmas in Appendix ПП. у 

з Compare. the Lhota organisation, which exactly 


us condition, 
corresponds 


а by the local officers 


(Appendix, TII) | 
* These are those divisions commonly designate! 

and others “khel.” This wo “khel” is really an Assamese word 

vision of the Ahoms. Its use has been carefully 

it is not an Angami word, 


signifying the exogamous di 
avoided in this monograph, по? mérely because 1 Е 
е in non-Angam parts of the 


but also because it has come 5 

district which has по reference to tribal division, put only means the part 
istration under а particular 
from the Angami custom of 


headman. Thi 

Нар . ін sense has 5 А А 

dividing up а village into » inhabited by different 
thinoma.” See Appendix > 

5 Called Solhima in Chakrim& villages- ма 
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Angami word, all trace their descent to some ancestor, a 
member of one of the kelhu, and though going under different 
names in different places do not forget their relationship 
with collateral clans in neighbouring, or even very distant, 
villages. Moreover, these “ thino ” were until comparatively 
recently undoubtedly really exogamous units, though their 
place is being rapidly taken by the kindred, and though, in 
spite of the strong disapprobation of the elders of the clan, 
who prophesy ‘barren marriages or idiot and diseased 
children as a result, marriages even within the kindred 
are not nowadays unknown. 

It has been stated that the kelhu is thought to have been 


the original exogamous division of the Angamis. It is 
believed that the next sta 


between members of the sa 
of different villages. 
ture on the part of 


ge among the Cherhe- 
lowever, this was the 


In many instances 
the reason (seo Appendix X), and the fact that 


за в probably to Б lained by 
the original exogamous nature of the Kelhu. Thus Га фсе чь чы 
fe, and having по clan of his 


і -Әг c'an, ав in the case of the ancestors of 
whose pedigree 18 given below. 
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Pferonoma, which, though like all other Angamis it hailed 
from Kezakenoma originally, came more directly from 
Kigwema, and partly of the Cherama clan coming straight 
from Kezakenoma. Both these clans were Pepfiima, but, 
coming from different villages, used to intermarry. Cherama 
remain intact still, but the Pferonoma have split up into 
six clans, Hrepvoma, Horotsuma, Chetonoma, Dapetsuma, 
Pfuchatsuma, and Rosuma. These, though at first perhaps 
merely kindreds and marrying into the Cherama clan or 
neighbouring villages, are now exogamous clans inter- 
marrying with one another. An instance of the thino 
splitting into what may be called septs may also be seen 
in the genealogical table of Srisalhu of Khonoma (vide infra), 
while in the Eastern Angami villages the original clan has 
become a mere phratry of two or more septs. The use of the 
word thino for the exogamous sept as well as for the formerly 
exogamous clan, now merely а phratry, shows just how far 
this process has gone. А Kohima man of the Cherama clan 
would answer “ Cherama » if asked his thino, whereas no 
non-Cherama Kohima man would dream of answering 
* Pferonoma." А man of the Semoma clan of Khonoma if 
asked his thino will frequently answer ** Semoma;" but 
quite as frequently « Chalitsuma " or ^ Kutsotsuma, 

according to his sept. 
_ But while the thino шау 8 p 
implying an exogamous group, it must be recognise а; 
the exogamy of the thino is giving р! 
division the putsa.! The putsa, which is really th : 
is а more coherent body than nd the donde 
positions in which the in ds the kin! З 
and towards the clan is the few formali- 
ties and duties that ace n adoption.. His por- 
sonality i far bound up wit i : 

it is nw is accordance нь nore de d to hold the 
clan, and still more the kindred, respon! 
жаны ж” the individual. - Те may be seen from the 


HU st ordinarily used. 
1 The term putsa, again, 18 У 


пођ регһарв the term mo! 1 
Thino is often used for the kindred ав Ш as for the clan, but seeing that 
putsa (<apo " father’, tsa " side’) existe wi 


we 
th this meaning, 1 have used it 
for the kindred to avoid confusion. 


the thino, 9 


QV kindred,” Putse- 
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accompanying pedigrees that the kindred is on its way to 
becoming the exogamous group; even by the Angamis the 
terms ипо and putsa are not precisely used, and some 
groups other than large and recognised thino of long history 
are spoken of by both terms, while it is clear that groups 
now called thino have only comparatively recently attained 
to that status. This is particularly the case among the 
Eastern Angamis. The annexation, however, of the Angami 
country by Government has weakened the sanction of the 
village authorities, and marriages actually within the putsa,} 
though very rare and regarded with great disapproval as 
being “ genna," are not entirely unknown. Such marriages 
are believed to be sterile or to result in idiot or diseased 
offspring. The word “ saiyeh" should be mentioned in 
connection with this subject. 


it is used much as the word“ family " is used in English, 


f immediate blood 
synonymous with 
to а wider relation- 
of two closely allied 
Ee is permitted. 1t 
refers to relationship 
ould appear to be no 


onship being, indeed, 
not recognised through the female line. We thus have а 


hic] ‹ У recently applied to marriage 
within the thino, still applies to intermarriage between the 
more nearly related putsa, 


* I know of a case in Kohima villa ; і 5 
ge where a man married his father’s 
brother’s daughter. They have no сћ аге; me Bs 
one of the genealogies given, п. А similar case appears 
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дап of Khonoma there are five putsa 
Ratsotsuma, Rilhonoma, and Seyot. 


suma. Of these the first three, who are descended from three 


brothers, Voka, Morr, and Ratsa, the grandsons of Chaliu 
founder of the sept, are still not allowed to intermarry but 
they may intermarry with either of the other two, who "шау 
also intermarry with each other. The other two ought 
properly to be also descended from Chaliu, but their descent 

s the Rilhonoma are not allowed on 


is not quite so clear, a 
ionship to intermarry with two of the 


the ground of relat 

four Kutsotsuma putsa, the Kutsotsuma, the other sept 

of the Semoma clan, being descended from Kuthoh, the son 

of Chaliu's brother Hesennu, and all its putsa intermarrying 

with the first-mentioned three putsa of the Chalitsuma. It 
e kindred putsa of 


is probable that the Rilhonoma and th 
a second addition to the 


the Kutsotsuma sept represent 
Semoma clan recruited from the Jotsoma descendants of 
two septs, ап explanation 


Semo, and divided between the 
suggested by the genealogist of the Semoma clan.* 
patrilineal and patronymic. 


Kelhu, thino, and putsa are all 
They show no traces of Totemism.? 
ing a blood Adop- 


а Relationship has been spoken of hitherto as Бе 
tie merely, but it can also be set up by adoption, though the fon: 
y held to be decidedly objectionable. 


practice is generall 


of the Semoma 
Vokanoma, Morrnoma, 


1 Iam indebted to Colonel Shakespear, Jate Political Officer at Manipur, 
mong the Memi and Maram 


for the following note on exogamous groups 8 


villages :— 

* T have not found the division into two main groups 

Maram people, but it is quite possible that it originally 

inquire further. At Mao each village P^ different system, Shongashon 

has 4 khels grouped in two exogamous pairs. Kalanamei has 6 khels ; 
nd 4, 5» and 6 another ; number 3 inter- 


1 and 2 form an 
exogamo В: x 
© The other 3 villages are divided into khels 
has 3 khels which are 


among the Mao or 
existed. I shall 


marries with both groups- 
which are exogamous but are not grouped. Maram 
exogamous and two of them form an exogamous group- In all cases where 
not marrying in the group 18 stated to be 
» 


there are groups the reason for 


that tho khels forming the grouP а: 
For the part taken by the Pezoma and Pep 


ceremony of dragging th lan doo 

g tho clan h 
2 See А] 2 temism. Ть is worth no 
ppendix IV on Tote в т hose clan are you 1? (no 


does not ask " What clan are you’ 
воро thinoma ?)- 
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A man with no sons will sometimes adopt some young man 
to whom he may take a fancy from another kindred, or fr E 
another clan, on the understanding that the adopted e: 
entirely forswears the former group and enters the group 2 
his adoptive father, whose property he inherits. co 
adoption is rare and almost invariably leads to invo a 
property disputes, as the adopted usually tries to avoi 

giving up the property rights which may be forfeited by his 


leaving his own group, while he has to struggle with his 
new relations for the in 


which they consider themselves 


all, and has no particular significance, 
kindred to another within the с 
probably varies with local co 
half-measure of adoption, real 
a different clan. 
clan arises, no doubt 


» Properly speaking, is adoption 
from another clan. There is, however, one kind of adoption 
from another clan which is looked upon as suitable and 
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proper. ‘This is adoption by а kindred of a man of anothe; 
pem generally of another village, who has been impelled 3 
eave his own clan and village owing to enmity. If for some 
reason a man incurs the enmity of his village, clan, or kindred 
to such a degree that he finds life uncomfortable for him, it 
5 regarded ав quite a proper course of action for him to sell 
ea land and leave his village and seek adoption by the 
ndred of another clan in another village. A change of 
clan within the village would lead to clan disputes, but no 
one objects to а man in such circumstances leaving his 
village and joining whatever clan and kindred he pleases 
in another village, except, possibly, the kindred left, who 
UE have an additional grievance against him and are no 
oubt in some cases heartily glad to be rid of him. 
b Adoption is attended by & certain amount of ceremonial, 
oth on the part of the clan which is deserted (having regard 
to the individual) and on the part of the individual (having 
regard to the clan of his adoption). In the case of the clan 
Пед and paid for by a common sub- 
p and all the clansmen eat of it, 
а by others in order of 


seniority. A chicken is ‘also released by the oldest member, 


who takes it and throws it into the jungle 8 

the village, but far enough off for 16 to be unlikely to find its 

way home. Тһе purpose aseribed to this act is the preven- 

= of a repetition of вис 
he clan by one of its members. 

chooses to what kindred in his new ¢ 


негі has not been already settled before x ec 
а pig and a large quantity 0 * gu. e pig 
юр E r of the kindred chosen 


is cut up and every male meme 
receives share of Bish a drink, while a 
similar share is given to 8 ive only of each other 
kindred in the clan. This, it is said, is а sign that the newly- 
adopted member will not treat them as he has treated the 
clan from which he has come: The whole clan helps to 
fetch the property of its new member and the materials of 
is house from its former site, but only the newly-adopted 
kindred help in building the new house. Although the 


Pedigrees 
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prohibition of marriage within his former kindred is not 
removed, no intermarriage is allowed between the new 
member of the clan and kindred which adopts him, though 
nowadays, at any rate, he and his descendants may inter- 
marry with the other kindred of the clan. Тһе case given 
in the pedigree of Nihu of Kohima, in which there appears 
to be a marriage between the son of an adopted member of 
the Ramenuma kindred and а woman of that kindred, is 
explained by the adoption having taken place as a result 
of the marriage and subsequently toit. It may be remarked 
with regard to this pedigree that it shows an instance of 
adoption of a man of a Pezoma clan into a Pepfüma clan. 
There is no change of kelhu in such ‘a case, and Nihu is 
Pezoma like his forefathers. 

In the following pedigrees the Pezoma lines are shown in 
italics while the Pepfüma are printed in Roman type. The 
brackets below the names contain the name of the exogamous 
clan (the thino), and after that, when necessary and obtain- 
able, the name of the kindred (putsa). Where it has been 
found necessary to give the name of а sept it is given before 
that of the kindred. Unless stated to the contrary, the 
village, clan, and kindred of any person in the table is the 
same as that of his or her first male ancestor in the direct 
paternal line whose name is given, and marriages into а 
different village are clearly shown. The names of males are 
given to the left hand of females in the case of married 


couples. Where any doubt might arise, sex is shown by 
the conventional signs. 


It may be noticed with reference + ғ қ 1 
о the pedi, епега 
that, where the clans pedigrees in g 


5 іп a village kelhu, 
inter-kelhu marria ge are all of the same 


ges do not nowad her 
hand, in the Kho Owadays occur. On the об 


m /n general described above; 
Inquiry. They were taken at 
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The Pedigree of VISE of Viswema 
village. kelhu: Kepezoma. clan: 


Rotsoma. 
LISANYI of Viswema 
(Rotsoma) 


| 
VISWELE = Yoéle of Sopvotehema village 
| (Taputsoma) [Memi] 
| 
VISE = Ketselhuwii ої Khonoma village 

ae 2 _ (Semoma). 
ad Ж -—Marriages between Angamis of the Viswema group and of Memi 
б етата villages are уегу frequent. Vise is bilingual, speaking Memi 

well as Tengima. 
ешш of ZEPULE of Kohima 

m ge.  kelhu: Kepeptüma. 
clan: Hrepvuma (of the Pfero- 


numa phratry)- 
SOVISEH of Kohima 


(Нтерушта) 
NGULHU = Nizhü of Merema village 
| (Kidiituma) 
KINIZHE = Chibowü NI = Kresawü VIPFELE = $ 
ZEPULE = ЕРІК. xe pe (Бара), 


N.B.—The marriages in this eneration only are Pepfüma-Pepfüma + 
ifferent clans of the Pferonuma phratry. 

famili tains one ог twc Pezome 
families. It may be observed that Zepule could not remember his sister- 
ве 1 і іопі a fact rather typical of the 

nealogical knowledge of the ordinary Angami. He would, of course, in 
ман to her use the title amiepfü, and not her personal name. 

edigree of LHUSELE of Kohima 

village. —kelhu: Kepopfüma. 

clan : Hrepvuma (of the Pfero- 

numa phratry). | 

YACHELE of Kohima 
(Hrepvuma) 
ZELENIU = Gelhuwü of Chedema village 
(Chekronoma) 


N.B гала). 4 
.B.—The Рерійта-Рерійта, marriage in the last genera р 
isons ‘of е epee illages- The marriage of Lhusele is outside the 
feronuma phratry. , All the clans in Kohime are Pep! 
other than Cherama being branches no doubt, the clan 
{feronuma, but which hea long ceased to Бе exogamous. 
ime to marry only into the erame clan ог into other villages 
case, marriages into the Pezoms kelhu are hardly to ес 
lage within the time covered by ordinary Angami genealogi knowledge, 
although Mozema, & purely Pezom& village, seems to have kept up inter- 
elhu marriages, by taking wives rom Khonoma, but these two villages 
were always in close touch wi other. 
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Pedigree of NIHU of Kohima 
village. кеи : Керегота. clan: 
Puchatsuma. kindred: Rame- 


numa. 
VISOLE = $ 
of Rekroma village of Rekroma village 
(Kininuma) settled E 
in Kokima in the 


Puchatsuma clan 
з PULETHA = Sehuwü 
joined Ramenuma (Puchatsuma Ramenuma) 


‘kindred of Puchat-- 


suma 
NIHU = Loliü 
= (Chetonoma). 
N.B.—Here а Pezoma family sottles in а Pepfüma clan and remains 
i f the Ramenuma kindred and subject to 
n Though 
Visole’s son marries within 


Pedigree of ТБОВЛУ 0 (9) of Kohima 
Village. kelhu: Керерѓота. clan: 
Puchatsuma (ої the Pferonome 
phratry). 

TUTSU =? 


of Kohima vill 
ао 


p 
ZESALE = Rilhuwü of Dehoma village 
| (Theyonuma) 


| | 

Thache = ТВОВТО МЕРО 
A Sema of 
Sanakasami 

village 
УАТЗОКВЕ = ? 
| (Puchatsuma) 
LUKAHE = Nizenu 

(Rosuma) 
arriages (except in 
different villages 


. N.B.— Pepfüma-Pepfüma m the case of the Sema), but 
іп the last generation between 
Pedigree of NISANYU of Kohima 
yillage. kelhu : Kepepfüma. 
clan: Puchatsuma kindred : 


Rutsanoma. 
PUSOH of Kohima LHURE = Rizowü о 
| village (Puchat- ) Dues 
suma, Rutsanoma. е 
Ё LHUTSEVI = Soleü . 
E ы | (Cherama) 
NUPULHU = Sovamüü 
of Rekroma 
NISANYU = Nuzeü (Вовитв) NICHA 
| 
TSOVILE 


N ;B.— Pepfuma-Pepfuma marriages of last generation but one between 


different vi ages. 
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Pedigree о) YALHULE of 
Kigwema village. kelhu: Kepe- 
тота. clan: Kipoma. 


TSUTSONIU = Vakali 
of Kigwema of Mima village 


village 
(Kipoma) 
SALHUNIU = Lepulhule 
(Kamima) 
YALHULE = Viletowü 
4 о/ Могета 

village 
(Pepetsuma). 


N.B.—The marriage in the present generation is Pezoma-Pezoma, but 
between different villages. 


Pedigree af, VIDILHU of Mozema 
village. kelhu : Kepezoma. clan : 
Vihotsuma. 


кой = ? 
One of the original colonists 
Лот Kigwema to Mozema. 
Has descendants also in Jot- 
soma, Khonoma, and in 


Kohima 
cre 
BUB* 
I 
MAT. ҮШ o 4-%о/ оета 
OPI of Khonoma village 
Sk (Semoma) (Vihotsuma) 
TAIYAO 
LHUK long 
= Кгершеуй 
ХАНЫН оғ Khonomn 
village 
(Semoma) | 
КЕЕМ12Е = Nihotsowü 
__ (Nismuma) | of Eher 
| mong ni 
IDILHU = Viriyü bre (55. 
( viis) (27: чзопита). moma). 


У «shin the Pezoma kelhw ів in the 
N.B.—The first recorded marriage within 
progent generation. All the clans in Mozema аге Pezoma. 
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Pedigree of ZELUCHA апа 
PFETSEHU of Jotsoma village. 


kelhu:  Kepepfüma. clan : 
Thekronoma. 
SONGI 


colony to Jotsome; ancestor of 


came from Kigwema with (һе first 
Semoma clan of Khonoma also 
PRIL 


ZHU 
(Thekronoma) | 
VILE = Rilhuzhewü LHUWUKRE 
of Kohima | (Kwoma) 5 
village NITSOLE = Tolhuwü 
(Chetonoma) | (Thekro- 
nora) 


SOTAMU = Tsosewü 
NGUREZHU = Tsolhuwü 


(T'oloma) | of Kohima 
NIPULE = умей village 
^f Кћопота | (Semoma) (Cherame) 
village PFETSEHU = Lhutsolewit 
(Тћерота) о КОР 
ZUCHALE = Rukriewii PFUTSOH = Zekrü 
"| (Semoma) (T'oloma) l (T'seyama) 
Zenilhuwii (1) = ZELUCHA — (2) T'serreviü 
of Khonoma ГЕ: (Тойота) 
village 
(Thevoma) 
[divorced] 


ава а Бер ива-Рергола ejns in the generation before, but in the 


rent vill, Б їп 
Jotsoma—Toloma, Tseyama, Kwoma, and Тео ћете рва 


Тумсм. Ахохмі Horst 
[5ее р. 51 


Тор or post T 
НосзЕ-Новх Ибо AD A TO WHICH 

KIGWEMA, SHOWING EE IS SECURED 
DUMMY BIRDS 


OTHER TYPES OF 
METSALIMI 


[See p. 51 


аа — posts 

b b — rice baskets 

e pounding bench 

d hearth 

© = husband's bed 
(the man sleeps 
near the door se 
as to be ready in 
case of a night 
alarm) 

f — wife's bed 

a — bed of children, 
servant or ol 
parent 

h h — liquor vats 

kk- 


P - jars 
N % M front door 
ОР o озо ко N — bench in porch 
=: | оо DP 0. back door d 


| à ——» ауа, ад, at, are calle 
ive vith- 
respectively kit 
ache, küokütht, 
kinuche, and kitho- 
meki. 


PLAN or ANGAMI HOUSE 


[See р- 52 


KEMOVO’S HOUSE WITH WOODEN SHINGLE ROO 
SHING 1 


Terr: AND TWO PAIRS OF ч 
RACES IN THE BACKGROUND АТ ро уран обі 


(See р. 52 
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Genealogy of SRISALHU of 


Khonoma villa; ki 
5 elhu : 
Е ime BEIGE. 
: Chalit i З 
бере uM вита. kindred : 
SONGI 


came with йе first colony from Kig- 
wema when Jotsoma was 
SEMO = Thewü жо 
from whom the 
clan takes its 


name 
SM. 


| | 
CHALIU HESENNU 
from whom the sept 
takes its name 


KUTHOH 
PFÜCHAH ancestor of the 
Kutsotsuma sept 


VOKA MORR RATSA 

came with the first ancestor of ancestor of the 
colony from Jotsoma the Morranuma Ratsutsuma 
when Khonoma was kindred kindred 
founded. Тһе kin- 

dred takes its name 


from him 
VICHU KAAKRE 


PINIU (Vihotsuma) 
d KRIETSÜ KWELHU 
CHEKRIGI | (Merhema) (Z^ hevoma) 
HUTSOH = Zarrü 
| | ој Kiru- 


LIVI foma 
village 


KESORR = 9 VIKILE = Сһезопучуй . 
(Thevoma) of Khonoma village 
SOZEO = Rekruwü (Merhema) 
(Thevoma) 
PELHULE = Varihuwit | “ү 
| (Thevoma) |. 
ZEPURR T Yakriewü 


CHARILE = Kroniwit 
| (Thevoma) 


| 
DOHAPRE= Krushehuwit VIZÓPRE = Phelhu- sRISALHU VIRIBU 
d. s. p- shewü — = 
(Thevoma) ЊЕ (Semoma, Wokiyü Vilohawii 
Kutsotsuma) (Semoma), (Thevoma) 


Kutsotsuma) 
2 5 | 
virleLE = Vilavowii кіКІУІ — Zakemóü || Viyezo Two 
of Mozema (Semome, (Merhema) other 
village Chaliteuma, = UTSOWÜU sons 
(Nisanoma) Seyetsama) $ 
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N.B.—Srisalhu, who gave this genealogy, is particularly well cepi 
with genealogical matters. Dohapre is the hereditary kemovo? of Du 
Semoma clan and will be succeeded іп the office by Srisalhu, who v 
again be followed by Dohapre’s son Vitsele. Тһе family, however, м, 
unable to exercise its functions owing to the expulsion by Government 0 
the Chalitsuma sept from the original site of Khonoma. The тиан 
aro meanwhile performed by Khusapra of the Kutsotsuma sept, mo 
remains on the original site. It will be noticed in this genealogy tha 
Srisalhu’s generation is the first in which a Pepfüma-Pepfüma marriage 
is recorded; further, that this marriage falls within the Semoma clan, 
though the parties belong to different septs. In the following goneration 
we find that one of Srisalhu’s nephews has gone a step further still ond 
marries within the sept, though into different kindreds. "Thewü, wife 0! 
Semo, has been shown conjecturally as Pezoma. Nothing is really known 
about her. 

There are three clans in Khonoma—Thevoma, Merhema, and Semoma. 
Violent disputes between these clans may have encouraged marriages 
within the thino during the last two generations. 


Pedigree of Kruzeto of Khonoma 
village. kelhu : Kepezoma. clan : 


Тһеуота. 
JAZIU 
| of Khonoma village 
(Thevoma) 
LHUSARR = Nichavuwii 
(Merherna) of Mozema 
LHUTZUCHA = 9 village 
| (Merhema) (Vihotsuma) 
KRENITHE =  Visosiyé 
(Merhema) ней 
PEKRULE = Lhoshite 
(Merhema) | (Тһеоота 
GOLATHO = Krudivo KRUZETO = | 
(Merhema) 


(Merhema) 


N.B.—All the marriages are Pezoma-Pepfüma and outside the ош, 
Тһе name of Kruzeto’s wife is not given, as it is not usual for a man. 
mention the name of his own wife “ for shame,” and being newly marrie 


a third person who knew her name was not i 5 1 edigree 
ad rooms, аз not available when the р 


1 Kemovo, see Part ТУ. 


* I.e., at the time of writing. Th г return 
to its old site, Ing е sept has since been allowed to 
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Pedigree of SOTZUZHU of 
Purobama village (Chakrima.) 
kelhu: Kepezoma. clan: Seka- 


mutsomi. 
ZEENU JOVISA : 
of Purobama (T'elentsomi) 
village 
(Sekamutsomi) VAKRU 
NGORRENN = Hoizile , 4 
(Роушепиті) ZUSANN = Sazele 


(Pogwe- 
numi) 


| 
SOTZUZHU = Edutsüle 


| (Telentsomi) 
LHONIRU 


N.B.—Generally speaking the Chakrima villages are composed mainly 
of Pezoma clans. 


Pedigree of TAHEMO ој Keza- 


бата village (Кегата). kelhu: 
Kepezoma. clan: Senomi. 


MECHIMM 
of Kezabama 
village 
(Senomi) MESHOKO = Etsulhiü || 
(Lekomi) (Wetsam?) 
EDILO 
} GWEGHELO = Metetsele 
HILLO = Zutheniit | (Senomi) 
(Lasumi) 


TAHEMO — doni 
(Lekomi) 


ANGAMI TERMS oF RELATIONSHIP. 


N.B.—Where the terms used by the Kepepfiima differ 
from those used by the Kepezoma the former are given Ш 
italics. The terms are as used in the Khonoma group. ^ 
few variations used by the Kohima group are given ір 


brackets. 

Father . 5 5 А - "Po, 'рри. 
Mother "Zo, "рій. 
Боп Р Ут. "Мо. 
Daughter . . . , Мор. 
Elder brother (m.s). "Dzereo. 
Younger brother (m.s.) *Siezeo. 


1 “m.s.” signifies that the word 


і вів is used in address Бу males only; 
'* w.8." that it is used in address by 


women only. 
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"Pru. 

"Üpfü (‘lupfii) (if necessary to 
distinguish the seniority, phi- 
chüpfü, ‘elder,’ and nhi- 
chupfü, ‘younger,’ are suf- 
fixed as required). 


Elder sister (w.s.) - "Dzerepfü. 
*Siezepfii.* 


Younger sister (w.s.) 
Father'selder brother. · А-ро, а-рош (іп address), "po 
dzereo, “ром dzereo, in speak- 
ing to third person. 
*Nyie (or "nyiedi). 
"Phi (or "zo, рјф in address). 
"Ni (or "zo, "pfi, in address). 


Brother (w.s.) 
Sister (m.s.) 


younger brother 
brother's wife(m.s.) 


» z » (E) 
, Beter. ТҚ "Nye, пуа. 
» sister’s husban! . Mi (followed by personal name.) 
» б BOH а 017 *chuno (followed by per- . 
. sonal name). 
» 3$ daughter . Сбирій (followed by personal 
name). 
Mothers brother - . + № ’miyu. 
» brother's wife . Thi (20, "РІЙ, also used by 
courtesy)- i 
» sister . - - "Zo, Їй (in address). Гор, 
*pfiipfi (in speaking to third 
person). "Pfüzo is also used. 
:eter's husband . УК (followed by personal name). 
б: m If the man addressed is older than 
{һе speaker's father the terms 
ја be used for 


apo, apvu, wou 
politeness’ sake. 
1 5, 
Younger sister's son (m.s.) - Chu, ’chuno. 


Younger sister's daughter 
(Еле? err *Chupfii. 
Мо. 


Sisters son (w.s.) 00-0: 1 
паг daughter (w.s-) . "Nopfü. 
ather’s father - . Ї›ривао, *prutsa. 

Mother’s ,, hs Бао 
ав for any child, 


5 and kechi are also used с 
no—kechino, while with the 


1 Terms of endearment ^ 
tho latter for a female child with the suffix 
suffix bu for в male it might be used by 8 woman for her younger brother— 
kechi-bu. | $ 
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| "Довва, "tsapfü (or 'pfütsa). 


Father’s mother (Though "tsapfü is strictly а 


АА Жы ына желе ік 
well.) 

Grandson z А А . "Chuno. 

Granddaughter . . . "Chupfü. 

Husband. . . . . М upfü. 

Wife $ = 20. *Kima, 

Wife's father . 2 $ ‚ Mi: 

Wife’s mother "ov . Nyo 

Husband’s father Е . Mi. 

Husband’s mother 1002. CNye. 

Wife’s elder brother . СТ. 

Wife’s elder sister А si “РМ, р 

Wife's younger sister . . "Siezepfü (in address; in speaking 


to а third person and wishing to 
be explicit, "Kima siezepfü 
would be used). 
Husband’s elder brother . "Thi. 
Husband's elder sister (older 
than speaker) s 


"Ni (personal namo used if younger). 


Son’s wife . . |. "Міерій. 
Daughter’s husband . . “а. 
Elder sister’s husband. . "Thi. 
Younger sister's husband . “а. 


Elder brother’s wife (m.s.) . "Thi. 
Younger brother's wife (m.s.) "Mieptü. 
Elder brother's wife (w.s.) . "Ni. 


The following relations are addressed and spoken of by the 
Personal name (unless it ig necessary to specify precisely, 
when the exact relationship is indicated, e.g., “ My mother's 
brother's daughter > — A-mi u-nopfii) :—Father’s brother's 
child, mother’s brother’s child, mother’s sister’s child, wife’s 
younger brother, husband’s younger brother, husband’s 
younger sister, younger brother’s wife (w.s.), Ђгофћег 8 


brother’s wife (w.s.), wife's Sister's husband, husband's 
brother's wife, 


1 
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A child's wife's parents are addressed by name or by tbe 
term reshema = “а conneotion," а very vague term of 
relationship applied to relations or connections by marriage 
who are not of the same exogamous group аз the speaker. 

The term ryano is applied to one another by men whose 
wives are sisters, or by women whose husbands are brothers. 

N.B.—The relationship denoted by the terms apo (apvu), azo 
(apfü) may be to some extent gauged by the fact that а man when try- 


ing to speak of his uncle or his aunt in Assamese, instead of saying “Му 
father's elder brother" (or “ younger brother"), etc., speaks of his ‘ big 


father" or his “ little father," аз the case may be. 


_ The question 
in dealing with that of adoptio 
without causing considerable indignation leave his property 


to any person outside 
except in a very modified degr 
children, But, except in the matter of leaving land to 
daughters and in the reservation of one-third of the deceased’s 
personal possessions, including land, for the widow, ай 
customary inheritance can admittedly be modified at will 
by the verbal directions of the bequeather,? and a verbal 
bequest to a stranger would be adniitted as valid and would 
probably under ordinary circumstances be respected, and 
indeed the writer has himself benefited by such an one. 
Within the kindred, provided no special directions are given, 

is, to the widow’s 


the next male heirs inherit ; ] 
third, while among the Kezam? the widow gets all the 
movable property. Only males can permanently inherit 

hare alike. 


real property, and the males of one 
ced sons but several first 


That is to say, if а man leaves no 


cousins, these will divide the prop 


case of sons inheriting from their father у 
usual custom is for а man to divide the bulk of his property 


during his lifetime. When his sons marry and веб up house, 
each receives his portion of inheritance from his father, and 
on the death of the latter the youngest son, even though he 

be taken 88 general rules only. 


iyen here must 
пе харав though the general principle, 


1 The іпһег ал! р 
tly from village to village, 


Custom varies sligh 
is the same. 


адыр ик mL У 


Inheri- 
tance. 
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property, including the house, which is retained in his father’s 
hand at the time of his death, though he has to give tho best 
field to the eldest son, taking another in exchange. This 
rule, however, may “е modified and frequently is modified 
by verbal directions, while in one or two villages all the 
sons seem to inherit equally, though this, if actually the 
case, is unusual. Among the Memi the eldest son gives his 
portion to the youngest son and takes that which his father 
the Khonoma group the son who inherits 
as to drag memorial stones to commemorate 
set them up in or near the village. А 

of апу son dying without male children 


the clan. Under thi 
place, of the last memb 
left no verbal directi 


ema, Kohima, Merema, and other 


villages, produced claims to inherit from some kindred or 
other in nearly all th 


e Angami villages west of the Chakrima 
and Kezama groups. т the settlement of the 
question, aguting willing to take 
oath tha lan, and being resident ` 
in the vill i lishing his claim to the 
i dopted son would nor- 
mally be determined at the time of adoption, and if no 
е adopted son would probably 
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p ср to take oath tad Б-4вованей had шүн him 

о inheri А Те 2222 а 

к о 
the gift is nullified, ог map беле à, by any 
оао of the father by the ош. йыз, таза 

з son is gambling away his portion and will noi desist 

when told to do so, the father may revoke his gift, or, if he 
prefer, may merely put a prohibition on sale of the land. 
A revocation, however, during life would not prejudice a 
son’s rights of inheritance after death failing explicit direc- 
tions. Among the Memi the eldest and the youngest of 
tho sons of a man dying before he has given them portions 
take larger shares than the rest. 

It has been stated that а man cannot leave real property 
to his daughters. Failing sons, however, it is the practice 
among the Memi for the daughter to take all land purchased 
by her father during his lifetime. Except for this case 
among the Memi, a man cannot leave land in perpetuity to a 
daughter, and no woman can permanently inherit land of 
any sort, be it terraces, jhum land, building or garden land, 
ог fire-wood plantations. Nevertheless, a man can Jeave 
as much land as he pleases to be enjoyed during the lifetime 
of the daughter to whom it is left, the property reverting 

to the male heirs after the death of the daughter. Personal 
property, including cash and cattle, is bequeathed to 
daughters absolutely. A woman’s own property 8068 to 
her children, her personal ornaments always to the 
daughters, Failing children, her property goes to her 
father’s heirs, who take all the ornaments of a woman dying 
without a daughter, even if she has а son. | 4 

Та ів павел 1 with the difficult 


too, we have to dea. | 
stom governing the point varying 


question of mengu, the cu n 
between the Tengima and Chakrima villages most markedly, 
occur from village to village. In 


while minor variations 
the matter of mengu, 
follow the Chakrima custom, 
the Memi. : 

u = the return given by a man to 


Among Tengima meng 
his ної S Dum in recognition of the fact that he has 


the Dzuno-Kehena group mostly 
as do the Kezami and probably 
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become rich through her help. Such a return is not com- 
pulsory unless the woman on her death-bed directs that it 
be given, but a small complimentary mengu, consisting of 
the dead woman’s hoe and some paddy, is usually given by 
the widower to her father’s family (cf. the Sema custom by 
which a bridegroom presents a hoe to his bride’s mother). 
Among the Chakrima mengu = the return by a woman’s 
descendants to her paternal family of land, etc., bought with 
such items of her dowry as would, if unsold, have ultimately 
returned to her father’s family. The return takes place after 
the death of the woman’s children. [Under a standing order 
of the Deputy Commissioner Naga Hills claims must be 
made within six months of the claim becoming admissible 
‚ by Angami custom. This limitation is not a part of the 
Angami usage, but has been found necessary for the purposes 
of courts of justice.] This system is applied to personal 
property given or bequeathed, to daughters as well as to 
real property, but it is rarely that a full return of the 
bequest is expected or even asked. Indeed by the time 
two generations have elapsed from the date of the donor’s 
death it is exceedingly difficult to say exactly what was 
given to the original beneficiary, and very often a merely 
nominal sum is asked for in recognition of, and settlement 
of, the claim. Even where the identical land which has 
thus passed into the female line has been retained, the 
claim of the male heirs for the return of the land is often 
waived in consideration of a money payment representing 
а good deal less than the real value of the land. At the 
same time there is no definite Proportion of the original 
sum which the male heirs are bound to take in satisfaction 
of the claim, and it is always open to them to insist on return 
of the original bequest in full, and though rarely if ever 
insisted on in the case of personal property, a full return of 
land is frequently required. The mere fact that a full 
payment of mengu is neither made nor expected, except in 
the case of land, frequently causes a great deal of dispute 
as to what is a suitable amount to be given, in view of the 
property acquired by the original daughter, as the views 
of the male heirs : vary, while those who have inherited 
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І 
from the daughter frequently attempt to avoid any sort 
of payment at all. Sometimes, of course, exorbitant 
demands are made, and the writer has not only known a 
case in which all the numerous offspring derived from a 
single cow were claimed as mengu in return of the aforesaid 
hich a man had given to his daughter two 
generations before, but also a case in which the half of a 
large property in land, cattle, and cash was claimed as 
mengu on the ground of the physical and mental abilities 
of the claimant’s great-grandfather’s daughter. This 
estimable lady had received no portion from her father at 
all, but such was her frugality and industry that though 
she and her husband possessed practically nothing when 
they were married, they left a great deal of property to 
their children. Needless to say the claim for mengu did 
not in this case prove successful. It would be possible, on 
the other hand, to mention rare instances to the contrary 


where a sum of Rs.20/- or so has been accepted as mengu 


for terraces worth perhaps Вз.120/-. The custom of mengu 
has been treated here under the head of inheritance, but 


at the same time 16 should be noted that it is inextricably 
involved in the question of dowries given with girls in 
marriage. Of course, when a man gives his daughter in 
marriage he usually gives property with her then, if he is 
going to give her property at all; and this property is 
subject to mengu like all other property given during life 
or after death by a father to his daughter in those villages 
in which the Chakrima custom о 


the bulk of the property given 
given at the time of marriage, тё 
dowry. Mengu, however, 


single cow w 


Land. 
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bridegroom by his. It remains the exclusive property of 
the recipient, but failing direct heirs returns to the donor’s 
family. In the case of cattle given as yipe young born 
after the marriage of the recipient become the joint property 
of husband and wife. Yipe may be sold, and this extin- 
guishes all hereditary or reversionary rights in it except 
when the proceeds of a sale of yipe are used to buy fresh 
land, in which case this land becomes yipe in place of the 
original 21.1 

The question of property in land has been covered, at 
any rate as far as buildings and terraced land and planta- 
tions are concerned, in dealing with inheritance. There 
are, however, one or two questions that have not arisen. 
In the first place, it has sometimes occurred that prisoners 
of war, though in the first place occupying practically the 
position of slaves in the household of their captors, have 
been given land to cultivate and have been received into 
the clan. In such cases the land has in course of time 
become regarded as the property of the descendants of the 
original prisoner. Still, should these descendants wish to 
return to their own village, they would have, according to 
strict Angami custom, to give back to the clan, the kindred, 
or the descendants of the original owner all the property 
acquired by them, however rich they might have become in 
the meanwhile. Such a case occurred recently in Kohima 
village, the descendants of a runaway Memi, who had been 
bought from his captors and received into the Dapetsuma 
clan, selling all their property and returning to their 


ancestor’s village after five generations. In this instance 
the claim of the cl 


1 See Appendix XIII, p. 455. 
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or for the preservation of cane for bridges, is the common 
property of a kindred or a clan or of the whole village. 
The cultivation of land of this sort is settled either by a 
system of general consent, arrived at after much discussion 
and many searchings of heart, or by a system of grab under 
which the man who wishes to cultivate goes and sets а 
mark on the land of his choice, and provided no one else 
has been there before and that he has not attempted to 
geb so much land as to deprive the other members of the 
clan of an opportunity to obtain а similar amount, his 
claim to cultivate that year and the following year is 
admitted. A series of cultivations by the same man in the 
same place appears to set up а private right to the particular 
plot, and it is no doubt in this way that private rights in 
land have arisen. In some trans-frontier villages all land 
is still common property of the village. Of course, in 


jhuming it is the practice for the village, or at any rate the 
as collective jhuming saves a vast 


clan, to jhum together, 
deal of labour in fencing.and scaring birds. Indeed, а 
humed by one household in the midst of 
chance of surviving 


the depredations of birds and beasts. RU is also not infre- 
quently arranged that jhuming operations shall be carried 
on on one side of the village, while cattle owners may graze 
in the opposite direction only. In such an event the man 
who wilfully went and jhumed in the wrong direction would 


have ]аїш to com ensation from cattle owners for 
PT p Jhum land that has not 


da: is crop by cattle. 
yof т те subject ot private rights cannot, of course, 
be sold except by the clan or kindred owning it, Шо 
their consent it might be possible for а man to sell 1 
rights. Jhuming, however, is of quite 
Secondary importance Angami eid Мо pu ir 
Villages excepted. In these ng E cag р 
almost to the exclusion of irr gated з 
Property other than land is 20 
on rights іш 


1 

. ! And for this reason CODO, i n, pri 

ihuming is the normal form of у pt 
9mmon rights, as among the Semas 9' 


land still survive. Where 
ivate rights have superseded 
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restriction except іп so far аз weapons and ornaments worn 
by men always go to male heirs. 


The annexation of the Angami country has probably 
affected but little the internal arrangements of villages for 
their own ordering and governance. The Pehumas or 
chiefs, such as they were, seem to have had very little more 
authority than the “ Gaonburas ” nowadays appointed by 
Government, and that is saying very little. There occurred 
in some villages cases of the chieftainship passing on by 
inheritance. Stories are still remembered in Khonoma of 
two redoubtable chiefs, Dopule and Pelhu, who held sway 
over Khonoma, and the latter of whom is at present repre- 
sented in the person of Fezherr, one of the Gaonburas of the 
Merhema clan. It is most unlikely, however, that the 
hereditary nature of such chieftainships depended on 
anything more than the influence, wealth, and intelligence 
of the chief’s son’s enabling him to retain the position 
afforded him by that of his father. At best the chief's 
position probably gave him no power except on the war- 
path. Nothing can be well managed by a debating society, 
but war not at all, and although a definite leader might be 
unnecessary for small head-hunting raids, pitched battles, 
such as sometimes took place, and expeditions on а large 
Scale would necessitate someone's taking the lead, while 
leadership in war would doubtless give influence, though 
not authority, in the village in times of peace. Major 
Butler writes!: “Тһе authority or title of the chief of 2 
village is hereditary. Тһе eldest son, on the death of his 
father, or even before his death if very infirm, succeeds to 
the dignity. In most villages there are generally two 
chiefs? (representing the two “Кеп”? ?), but their authority 
18 nominal. Their orders are obeyed so far only as they 


Beit Travels and Adventures in Assam,” p. 146. 
2 He is probably referring to Кешоуо 
hereditary, and there are 
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accord with the wishes and convenience of the community.’ 
Captain Butler writes:! “Тһе Naga Peuma is, іп fact 
simply primus inter pares, and often that only pro ya 
The Gaonburas of the present day hold very much the 
same position. They are not ordinarily hereditary, being 
appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, more or less on 
the nomination of the clan, but they are certainly without 
any more authority than the ancient “ Pehuma,” and more 
often than not are compelled to disgorge for the benefit of 
their clan the small sum which they are paid yearly as 
commission on their collection ог house-tax. Of course, 
the personal element is always present, and Gaonburas 
may be found now and then commanaing по little influence 
and respect, but as an institution not much attention is 
paid to them, except when the villagers, or а party of the 
villagers, wish for their services as a go-between with the 
local officials. Before the Deputy Commissioner’s Court 
was available, disputes, when settled at all, were probably 
settled by a sort of informal council of elders, who would 
discuss the matter under dispute with one another, the 
parties, and the general public at great length, until some 
sort of agreement was arrived at. Regular customs with 
regard to the manner of dealing with offences certainly 
existed, and in the absence of any higher authority there 
is no doubt but that the elders managed to arbitrate 


after some fashion or other in most disputes. At the same 
time those who know the Angami will have some difficulty 
in realising how any except the most trifling disputes ever 
did get settled within the village, at any rate with any finality 
абаП. To quote Captain Butler again: “ Every man follows 


the dictates of his own will, a form of the purest democracy 
eive of as existing even for 


which it is very difficult to cone з 
а single day ; and yet that it does exist here is an undeniable 


fact.” 

In deciding disputes questions of customs would be, and 
still are, referred naturally enough to the old men of the 
clan, and, as even the Angami has some respect for his 
elders, the decision of old men in regard to matters of custom 

1 Journal of Asiat. бос» Pt. I, No. IV, 1875. 


Oaths. 
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is more or less final, though it sometimes happens that a 
young man will snap his fingers at custom and defy Ыз 
fellow-villagers to do their worst. Questions of fact are 
usually decided by oath, and an oath, at any rate if the 
lives of others are made responsible for its truth as well as 
the life of the swearer, is usually accepted by either party, 
and is usually, provided always that it embraces a fairly 
large number of lives, say those of a kindred, evidence that 
the swearer and the others whose lives are offered believe 
in the truth of their case. Angamis are not usually willing 
to risk their lives by pledging them to the truth of a state- 
ment of a relative unless they are fairly well satisfied that 
the statement is true, for a false oath is held to entail death 
or at least misfortune as the result of it. Cases are every 
now and then quoted by Angamis in which So-and-so died 
as a result of taking a false oath. In a dispute involving 8 
large tract of land between the villages of Keruma and 
Sihama a man of Keruma took an oath (as to the boundaries 
lying in a certain place) on the lives of all the village. 
When. he fell ill the same year of a mysterious disease 
accompanied by horrid swellings and pustules over his 
whole body (such swellings are particularly associated with 
false oaths), his son went hurriedly to the spot where the 
boundary stones had been placed as a result of the oath, 
and destroyed the cairn set up by Keruma, in the hope of 
saving his father's life by a renunciation of the claim, which 
was, however, reasserted а few years later, The chief 
difficulty in settling disputes by oath is in finding the actual 
facts to the Swearing of which both parties agree. Іп some 
cases there is naturally not much question about what these 
are to be, but it usually happens that one side wishes to insert 
some clause, often more or less, perhaps wholly, irrelevant, 
to which they know the other party cannot swear; when; 
however, the facts to be Sworn are agreed upon, the oath is 
administered, usuall » but not necessarily, by a third 
party, to the swearer, who repeats the sentences after the 
administrator of the oath ag couples being married repeat 
their “ troth ” in the Anglican ritual after the priest. The 
swearer turns his cloth so that the seams are outwards? and 


1 See Appendix XIII, p. 455. 


2 As in the case of warriors on the warpath, See p. 151. 


| 
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зар e den пат back hair і обеп but not always 
е є ood,” holding in his right hand a twig or 
piece of stick, perhaps as a symbol that the false swearer 
may wither like a dead twig.? The various sentences are 
usually each emphasised by а downward motion of the 
right arm and hand both by the administrator and the 
— of the oath. After stating the facts sworn to and 
e number of lives responsible for their truth,-the oath 
concludes with the formula: “If I Бе in what I now say, 
then betwixt heaven and earth, let me not grow like other 
men, but let me become as ruin, as burnt out fire, as rotted 
twine.’2 The Memi form of the oath contains the 
expression “ huchi jukharhe nakhu ”—“ bury me between 
the inverted heaven and earth,” and a man wishing to swear 
a false oath tries to substitute for this phrase, or for part of 
it, the expression “ huchu nari” (= " cock’s genitals ”), 
making nonsense of the whole oath, and it is said that this 
fraud every now and then succeeds in deluding the other 
side, and no doubt it is occasionally successful when the 
other party are of another group ordinarily speaking 
Angami, Kezami, or some other different dialect and not 
Some forms of 


fully conversant with the Memi language. 
are mentioned 


oath, not now in general use among Angamis, 


1 See Appendix XIII, p.455. 
uel che de Tepika P' онай puro ti kidzü-nu donu 
My now words spoken false speak-if sky earth-from between 
lhu me metu-meta kenyepfu keka kemhe Б 
grow men equal-other Jet me be forbidden ruin burnt-out-fire 
kerri kerro tsti lowe 
twine rotted let те do. Y 
А Sema oath гипз:—“А5 the aiyeshu rots, as the gourd-vine rots, let me. 
» (Aiyeshu keghashi, apukhi 


гоё; let earth from а man’s grave choke ше. | 
keghashi, ighapeni; Жыз ayeghi-namo ipahakhi.) This would be 
accompanied by the biting of earth and & piece of the swearer’s own hair 
on the blade of a weapon. See Appendix XIIL р. 455. 

The oath on the village water is Опе of the strongest known to Semas» 
and prevents the person who takes it falsely from esting fish and crossing 
streams. An oath on the Dayang river, which has & similar effect, is one 
of the most powerful in the Naga Hills, at апу rato among the Lhota and 
Sema villages near the Dayang. An oath on the Tizu water has a similar 
power in the neighbourhood of that river- 
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by both Major and Captain Butler!; the severing into 
two parts between them of a dog, fowl, or spear-head held 
by each of the two parties, or the pulling in half of a live 
fowl by the two parties, one holding its head and the other 
its leg,  intimating that treachery or breach of the agree- 
ment would merit the same treatment"; the holding or 
biting a gun-barrel, spear-head, or tiger’s tooth with the 
declaration, “ If I do not faithfully perform this my promise, 
may I fall by this weapon," or animal?; and the standing 
within a circle of rope or cane and repeating a formula 
to the effect that if the swearer breaks his oath he may be 
caused to rot away as the cane rots. Captain Butler also 
mentions that one oath, “ generally voluntarily offered after 
defeat, is to snatch up a handful of grass and earth, and 
after placing it on the head, to shove it into the mouth, 
chewing it and pretending to eat it, one of the most 
disagreeable and literal renderings of the metaphorica 
term ‘eating dirt’ I have ever witnessed.” This last 
oath mentioned by Captain Butler is probably the oath of 
peace taken at the conclusion of hostilities, of which the 
formula ran :— 

" If any man of my village break this peace first, then, 
so long as water flows in my spring and so long as the S 
and the moon remain in the heaven, shall my men ve 
defeated ; and all the forest and red earth shall not be 
od to cover my corpses and much blood shall flow ОЛ 
my side." 

Major Butler also mentions that on the taking of 2” 
oath between two villages a large stone would be erected 
as a monument with the words “ав long as this stone stands 
on the earth, no differences shall occur between us.” 

1 Major Butler, op. cit., р. 154. Captain Butler, “Rough Notes оп the 
Angami Nrzas," Journ. Asiat. Soc., Pt. I, No. IV, 1876. L 

2 This form of oath is frequently used by the Semas апа Lhotas, a piec? 
of earth, frequently from a grave, or in a land dispute from the disputed 
land, and a bit of the swearer’s hair being added to the gun, spear, 980; 
or tiger’s tooth and bitten with them. The strongest form of an oat 
known to a Sema is that on his own flesh, and I have seen a Sema, to attest 
his innocence, snatch up a dao and chop a joint of the finger almost off, 
biting through the remaining flesh and swallowing the fragment of №8 


finger. In this particular case the oath was undoubtedly false, but the 
question was one of murder. 
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With regard to oaths, it should be noticed that it is 


genna to take an oath on days between moons, non-moon 


days being known to the Kemovo. Angamis are also 
generally speaking, exceedingly unwilling to take an oath 
as regards the future. If asked to do so they will usually 
reply that they do not intend to do anything contrary to 
the desire of the person asking them to swear, but that they 
might inadvertently do so under the influence of liquor or 
of some deity and thus unintentionally render themselves 
liable to the consequences of а false oath. In small matters, 
ment of a village, it is possible 
Jined to deception than they 
usually are by insisting on their expressing & solemn. desire 


to be caught by a tiger or bitten by a snake should they 
tell a lie or conceal any person W 
revenue.! Should an oath be taken as а result of agreement 
that an oath should be administered, the %г 
swearer’s statement would ordinarily be assumed, and if 
the oath were false he would have to abide by the conse- 

In the case, 


quences of perjury, whatever they might be. 

however, of an oath taken on several ives, any one of the 

persons responsible may at any time withdraw their life, 
to obviate this it is often 


th is null, and 
і, in case of such a with- 


in which case the оа 
agreed at the time of swearing tha 
{ so many rupees will be 


drawal at any future date, 
he land will revert to the other 


paid by the swearer, OT t 
other such penalty shall be forfeited. 


anifestly false, the other persons 
of British North Borneo :— 

nd by In-the-earth, that I will speak 
dile eat me, may а tree fall on me 
Institute, Vol. XLIII, 1913, 


1 Compare t 
“I swear by Kenharingan above & 
the truth, if I do not do во, 
in the jungle," etc. (Journ. 


p. 439.) а 
Тһе formula of в tree falling on one in the jungl 


a Naga oath and would be in absolute consonance 
in the being eaten by a tiger ОГ in other forms О 
the Lhotas and Semas death by і 
same prohibitions аз to the propert. 
tiger. Man-eating crocodiles аге, of course, 
though the Semas have 8 legend of а huge fish that ©. і 
Water to eat man, and which can pe speared by lying m wait near а baby 
in a basket, the monster peing attracted by the crying of the child. 


o might easily be used in 
with the idea contained 
ural death. Among 
в tree entails the 


Punish- 
ment of 
offences. 
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whose lives have thus been placed in jeopardy will on their 
part claim compensation from the false swearer, and might 
in serious cases expel him from their community. An 
outbreak of small-pox in one of the Sopvoma villages in 
the Memi country three or four years ago was put down to 
the taking of a false oath and followed by the expulsion of 
the perjurer from the village. | 

Іп a case in which a person accused of any crime against 
the social code failed to take an oath, he would be punished 
according to the customary rules. There are among the 
Angamis customary punishments for most faults, and no 
fine distinction is drawn in the punishment of offences 
between a purely social sanction and a definitely magico- 
religious sanction. Offences such as the breaking ої репле 
would probably be punished with a fine paid to the village 
fund or to the clansmen, unless the circumstances were 
aggravated by some untoward consequence, when banish- 
ment, a favourite punishment with Angamis, for a longer 
or shorter duration of time would be inflicted. Rape was 
punished by the beating of the raptor by the kindred of the 
woman and by his expulsion from the village for three 
months. Theft was always punished by exacting from the 
thief seven times the value of the property stolen, the fine 
being paid to the victim of the theft, whose property was 
also returned to him if recovered. If the thief were 80 
Poor as to have no property with which to pay the sevenfold 
damages, he was beaten by the kindred of the victim, and 
it is said that his own kindred, if a different one, would not 
interfere. Further, the labelling of а man “ Kerüguma, 
“ thief,” inflicted great shame on the culprit.1 The same 


> g the story true, spes 
not only is the thief himself killed 
ce), but his wife and children are 


him out of hand. Among the Changs, 
on the third offence (he із let ой twi 
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holds good of the term “ Themu,” “ murderer,” which 
conveys excessive ignominy. Three degrees of homicide 
were recognised. Homicide by accident was punished by 
seven years’ banishment from the village, and sometimes by 
confiscation of all land as well. This was sold by auction, 
though in the case of homicide by accident the bidding would 
not go high and the offender's relations would be allowed 
to buy in the land at a price below its real value, while 
the offender might take away all personal property, 
including cattle. In the case of homicide in a fight a public 
meeting was held to decide on the facts. The guilty man 
was punished by the auction of all his property and seven 
years’ banishment, and called “Йети.” Viselhu of 
Khonoma, who was convicted in 1914 of causing the death 
of a man of the Thevoma clan in the Thevoma-Semoma 
riot in 1906, asked for seven yea ' imprisonment іп 
preference to seven years’ banishment, on the ground that 
the latter would in this case have. entailed the stigma of 
being called “ themu.” In such cases the descendants or 
relatives of the murdered man would not be allowed to 


take revenge on the “йети ” after his return, on pain of 
similar treatment in their turn. The most heinous form of 
homicide was that by stealth or treachery, perhaps in 
revenge for some real or fancied wrong, but not in open 


a-dozen trans-frontier villages аго 1, 
another, thieving in each, and in ps 
matters so close that his wife and са жас Ен 
escaped with а split face. His wife’s 5 10! Ste woran 
аз being tho cause of her death. I heard of a case Е атт 
the Changs, the sister of the man just mentioned, w. зара ее в 
mud-hole and stamped upon in the mud in ртт to аңыз icd me 
Я ; ВЕР ince she was в woman. ег 
theft wi ing her serious injury Siu 
шыр поз ded al ой up etin i Тю rota 
stolen ict tho village cemetery, 8 very ae: e RE 5 A. =E 3 
used to sell their thieves to tho Аов, who cut up the men P men 
as slaves. ta tribe expels for a 1 
БА :ng to death the Lhota tri Xp! lesser 
и ш; injuries not ayers за а Mangethang was expelled from 
Phiro | 5% paeem Yt tho village for three years forjoausing а fellow 
Sm at the ins his leg. He threatened him во that he fell from & 
Villager to fracture Y iso used to deal most effectively with troublesome 
ра о Чо GERENS hole in а log and wedging it there 
ons by pu 1 
во that they could only 


ro thirsting. He fled from one village to 
last trans-frontier residence he ran 
re killed and he himself barely 
re also waiting for him 
thief among 
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fight. It was dealt with as homicide in a fight, but not 
only the murderer but his whole kindred were expelled for 
seven years, and in some villages even for a whole generation. 
All these punishments refer, of course, to homicide within 
the village community, within which it is genna to kill, 
though what happened in the case of adultery, which is 
said by Angamis, and which is recorded by Captain Butler,* 
to have been punished with the death at any rate of the 
guilty wife, in the days of Angami independence, it is 
difficult to say. Adultery nowadays is punished by divorce, 
the woman being deprived of her usual one-third share of 
movable property. In the case of infidelity on the part 
of the husband, divorce may follow, but the husband is 
not in any way penalised in such a divorce, which is treated 
as divorce by mutual consent, the wife taking one-third 
of the joint personal property. Probably in any of the 
cases above mentioned the general rule of expulsion would 
have been difficult to enforce as between different hostile 
clans in a, village-divided among itself. The murder of 2 
man of one clan by another in such a village as Khonoma, 
Jotsoma, or Viswema would much more likely lead to 
fighting between the cians than to the murderer’s expulsion. 
n cases of difference between private persons of different 
villages, the vendetta, on which Major Butler lays so much 
stress,? would, of course, be the only and the inevitable 
method of settlement. Such a vendetta, entailing blood 
for blood at least until the tale of lives were equal, or perhaps 
with more likelihood, ad infinitum, each side wishing to be 
ahead of the score of the other, would probably embrace 
at least the kindred of the two parties. It would not, 
however, necessarily extend beyond the clan, and it would 
be quite possible for all the other clans in both villages to 
be friendly, while the clans of the respective parties to the 
vendetta were on head-taking terms. 

From a vendetta of this sort it is but a short step to 
definite war. War, however, among Angamis when inde- 
pendent, as among the unadministered Semas to-day, con- 
tained elements of formality and even of a pomp and circum- 


1 Loc. cit. ? Op. cit., p. 156. 
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stance by no means associated with mere head-taking. The 
proper proceedings, preparatory to war, opened by the war 
sending of a messenger to the village with which there was | 
a dispute, or with which the challenging village desired a 


trial of strength. This messenger would probably be a 


man well versed in the dialect of the other village and 


known to them through trading operations if possible. 
He would challenge the village to do battle and would name 
the day, saying, * The men of my village will come on such 
and such a day. Our spears are very long, come out and 
try if you can eat them,” or giving some such message. 
Not a few such challenges have been sent in the past to 
Government Officers in charge of the Naga Hills District. 
The messenger might send the message through a third 
village or might go in person to the village challenged. 
In the latter case he would always run some risk of having 
his head taken for his impertinence, in which case informal 
hostilities would commence, but if his challenge were 
accepted the challenging village would come out to meet 
the challenged on the day named, both parties being in 
full dress and armed with shield, two or three spears each, 


and dao. 

Major Butler * mentions that before setting out on a War 
expedition “ the chief appointed to command the party 
consults the usual omens, which proving propitious, & 
fowl is killed and cooked, and all partake of ites [ These 
omens would be taken in the ordinary why by slicing a 
piece of the “ chiese ? plant, after which the fowl mentioned 
by Major Butler would be strangled and the usual omen 

legs in death. For a 


taken from the way it crossed its 
good omen the right leg should cross over the left. 
Warriors going out Чо war may not carry their spears 
their shoulders, the ordinary way, but 
ting forwards or straight upright ; nor 


thes inside out (2.6., with the seams 


Pointing back over 
must carry them poin 
must they wear their clo 

inwards). 
The opponents would halt at 
apart and start to argue: then to à 
1 Ор. cit., p. 149. 


about а spears throw 
buse each other. This 
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would be probably followed by a shower of stones from 
one side or the other till someone started throwing spears. 
By the time the two sides were thoroughly worked up the 
weaker spirits on both sides would have run away, and 
eventually one side or other, finding itself lacking in numbers 
or in courage, would take bodily to flight, often throwing 
away its weapons in the panic. Casualties would probably 
not be very heavy on either side, unless one was seized with 
а panic early in the proceedings, so that the other side was 
able to pursue in large numbers. After this the war would 
become a mere series of head-taking raids with no formality, 
carried on by both sides according to impulse and 
opportunity. Of course, war among Nagas, as among 
civilised nations, is by no means necessarily prefaced by а 
formal declaration, and more often than not would start 
by an ambush or a raid on the part of one of two villages. 
It is a well recognised fact that the village which gets the 
first blow in this manner scores heavily, as it gets perhaps 
twenty heads or more by taking the enemy unawares, 
whereas after both sides are on the look-out for raids 10 i8 
difficult to get more than two or three at a time. At the 
same time, formal battles on a large scale have taken place 
on many well-known occasions. The challenge of Kekrima 
to Captain Reid has already been mentioned, and there 18 
another case related by Khonoma of their defeat by Kekrima- 
As the account comes from the defeated party, it may be 
received with à certain amount of confidence, and abo 
particularly interesting as showing a certain use of tactics, 
which are not usually associated with Naga operations. 
Mr. Hodson? describes war 


iggle between mobs of in- 


well-organised masses with a view to 
but in the case of the Kekrima 
village renowned for warfare, the 
success of Kekrima, ің ascribed to the studied disposition of 
the Kekrima forces. The Kekrima centre was formed of 
the usual type of Angami warrior armed with spears and 


1 * Naga Tribes of Manipur,” p. 113. 
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shield, who advanced in the usual manner dancing, shouting, 
and spinning their spears. This main body, however, was 
supported on the right wing by a party of light infantry, so 
to speak, armed with daos only, and on the left wing by a 
party armed with the wooden mallets used for breaking 
clods of earth. ‘The Khonoma forces were fewer but awaited 
the Kekrima advance іп a compact body with entire con- 
fidence, strong in the possession of twelve Tower myskets, a 
very formidable battery. The Khonoma artillery did 
succeed in repulsing the main body of the Kekrima attack, 
but the wings rushed іп at а critical moment, probably 
when the redoubtable muskets were being reloaded, and 
did so much damage that the Khonoma braves were forced 
to retire precipitately from the field with considerable loss, 
the enemy capturing some of their guns, а victory notable 
in the Ватрахоруорахра of Naga warfare. Another 
episode likewise memorable among these “ battles of kites 
and crows ” was the assault on the Lhota village of Phiro 
by five Rengma villages helped by Jotsoma and Mozema. 
The allies are related to have tried to carry the defences of 
Phiro by assault, no easy matter, as they consisted of a 
twenty-foot ditch surmounted by a wall, the whole bristling 
with well-seasoned panjis. The repulse of the assault was 
followed by a sortie and Phiro added 100 heads to the 
collection in the village tree. The figures, however, come 
from Phiro itself and must be well salted before consumption. 

Tt has been mentioned before that the Angamis do 
not poison their weapons. Poisoning wells, however, 
has been practised by them. Major Butler* relates how 
the village of Chephama « bruised and steeped а poison- 
ous root in the water " of their well, with unfortunate results 
on the sepoys camping 2% the village. He adds that “the 
Naga prisoners said that while the root was fresh its effects 
were what had been experienced (dizziness and heaviness 
of the upper eyelids) ; but if allowed to rot, it would kill all 
who partook of it in three ог four days.” Itis worth noticing 
that on one of the “ Mozungjami ” expeditions, the Chang 
village of Tuensang poisoned its well by collecting and 

1 Op. cit. P- 113. 
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depositing in it the dung of dogs, pigs, and fowls, m ы 
number of sepoys and coolies contracted dysentery. m 
during the siege of Kohima in the Angami e Ee 
Khonoma braves put the head of а sepoy they had kille 
into the spring from which the garrison drew their water in 
order to poison them, or to prevent their use of the well. 
Prisoners taken in war were usually killed. It was, 
however, genna to kill any prisoner who had succeeded in 
touching. with his lips the arm of any one of his ӨШ, 
Such a prisoner would be held to ransom, kept as a servant, 
or simply released. In the latter event peace, or at any 
rate a truce, would follow almost as a matter of course, к 
released prisoner intervening and affording ап excellen 
excuse for a cessation of hostilities. Prisoners seem to 
have been frequently kept as servants, particularly ніс Уч 
риб slavery as an institution and involving a trade in vc | 
though existent, seems to have affected only a very sma 
Proportion of the population. Children were sometimes 


kidnapped and sold, and so were women. One of the inter- 
preters now on 


Rengma taken a А 
Nagas аз а slave. There is a Lhota woman in Pongithung 


to her village at the age of about sixty. Most slaves, ee" 
ever, seem to have been exceedingly well treated an 

community which they served, 
aves for execution and distribu- 
ich prevails among the Konyak tribes 


€ in Ancient Assam," Gait. 


small boy of about ten years old will fetch from" 
three cows to two mithan. i 


Men will even sell their nephews or ur. 
at times, but not as a rule, unless they are thieves, When sold to Kony& 
villages they are usually cut up, but tho Phoms themselves do not count 
killing a slave аз taking a head, or вау that they do not. 


Ama. 


кемде МА 
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| oc Janty, Local A 
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slave is worth three cows and four or five conch shells.” 1 
The torture of prisoners occasionally took place, though 
very very rarely. It is related that a party from Rekro- 
Kezama once caught a man of Kigwema alive and tied him 
up and kept him for a month, stoning him and clubbing 
him from time to timə until he died. The torture of the 
Lhota warrior Chakarimo by Savi, chief of the Angami 


village of Phekekrima, has been already mentioned. The 


unfortunate Lhota was tied to а stake and had pieces cut 
ima village. 


from him by the bucks and boys of Phekekrim: 
When he had been cut into 312 pieces he died, and the spot 
where the torture took place, between Phekekrima and 


Chekrama, is still called “ Chekarimo Zhikenu.” Major 
Butler mentions 2 the execution of а Jotsoma coolie by 
who tied the man to 


Kacha Naga warriors of Lakema, 
а tree and used him аз & target for spears. But on 


the whole torture seems: to have been the exception, and 


rarely indulged in by Angamis.? | 

Тһе Angami precautions against the assault of а. village 
were elaborate. Most of their precautions have been noticed 
in describing the village, and it is enough to add that when 
anticipating attack they would escarp the sides of the hill 
on which the village stood, protect by pits and panjis all 
Possible routes of approach, remove at night the poles which 
served as bridges for ditches and ladders for walls, and 
collect large masses of stones, both for rolling down the 
hill on to the approaching enemy and for use as missiles 
proper. The remarkable lengths to which З powerful 
Village might go in elaborating its defences may р» с 
from the шар of Кһопоша made by Major Butler after its 


capture in 1850.4 


7 69. 
1 Ор. cit., р. 157. з Ор. cits Р- >” al 
Же 5 ө stories of torture are always open to 
* Tam inclined to think that ae the torture by & Yachumi village of 


2292 і kokchung which proved 


gravo suspicion. A gruesome 
ing been wounded by the 


а Soma prisoner was rece 
to be a pure invention. ie gle, Б 
enem; ing hidden in the ) , 

how Med {есь had been cut ed he pea been dragged round 
the village and tortured to death БУ 


turned up alive. 4 Op. cit., p. 199. 


\H 
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ell, бууаг& Vincent, 6. 

dence of Captain 
General. 
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ДОДАТ 


\ 
У the hill very precipitous 


2 lags of wood, loopholed ang 
‘ditch, the ditch being 2026 

^ pangees, (sharpened bamboos 
27) 


€ thick, and having а command 
ditch 20Ft broad halfway between 
^ was soft and crumbling) 
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40 ft above D with a very large 


ch and /0/% high on inside, 
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he torture of prisoners occasionally took place, though 
ya very rarely. It is related that a party from Rekro- 
Kezama once caught a man of Kigwema alive and tied him 


him from time to time until he died. The torture of the 
алі, chief of the Angami 


Lhota warrior Chakarimo by В 
village of Phekekrima, has been already mentioned. The 


unfortunate Lhota was tied to а stake and had pieces cut 
and boys of Phekekrima village. 


When he had been cut into 312 pieces he died, and the spot 
between Phekekrima and 
d “ Chekarimo Zhikenu." Major 
tion of a Jotsoma coolie by 


Kacha Naga warriors of La , 
a tree and used him as & target for spears. But on 
the whole torture seems 10 have been the exception, and 


rarely indulged in by Angamis.? 

The Angami precautions against the assault of a. village 
were elaborate. Most of their precautions have been noticed 
in describing the village, and it is enough to add that when 
anticipating attack they would escarp the sides of the hill 
on which the village stood, protect by pits and panjis all 
Possible routes of approach, remove at night the poles which 
served as bridges for ditches and ladders for walls, and 
Collect large masses of stones, both for rolling down the 
hill on to the approaching enemy and for use 88 missiles 


proper. The remarkable lengths to which а powerful 
borating its defences may be gathered 


village mi in el 
ght go in еа 5 à 
from the map of Khonoma made by Major Butler after its 
capture in 1850.4 169 
1 Ор. cit., р. 157 з Op. cito Pe 
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ee је ue 3 think the of the torture by а Yachumi village of 
& Bann p 4 E Hy brought to me in Mokokchung which proved 
to be Pay bie Som i having been wounded by the 
pure invention. ің friends came home and related 


n i :ungle, his f 
enemy and having hidden 1n the jung, and he had been dragged round 


ut 0! 
ad bean i by tho enemy. Two days later he 


how his hands and feet В 
the уШаре and tortured to 
turned up alive. 
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` 
i i ied number of 
While war might be occasioned by а varie 
circumstances, a private feud, a land dispute, шеге lust of 


blood, anything, in fact, from a rude remark to the taking 
of a head, the 


have meant no great drain r 
taking of occasional heads. 
by one side’s happening to lose 


© superimposed on them their ow”? 
Customs, 2 а 
Head-hunting аз ап accompaniment of the blood feu 
and of war 


e e 
has been mentioned, but so much significant 
has been attached to th 


Some special notice, 5 


į of 
Оше recent writers on the tribes 
North Borneo? have 


sought for an explanation of the 


Naga, and вото Memi, villages. їз 
* “The Pagan Tribes of North Borneo,” Hose and McDougal, 1912. 
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practice in a desire for the hair for the ornamentation of 
the shield and the sword-hilt, or in the custom of killing 
slaves to accompany a dead chief beyond the grave. 
Neither suggestion seems to hold good of the Angamis. 
The first would, at any rate if applied to the Angamis or 
other Naga tribes, appear as an inversion of cause and effect, 
while the second practice is not known in the Angami 
country. Head-hunting in one form or another is a wide- 
Spread practice, and whatever the various incidents of 
head-hunting in various quarters of the globe, the ultimate 
reason of its existence in any particular spot must probably 
be sought in some deep-rooted and innate characteristic of 
human nature. Among the Naga tribes, at any rate, 
head-hunting, though associated with a vague idea of the 
benefits accruing from human sacrifice, must also be 
Connected in no small degree with ordinary, everyday 
human vanity. What man, or at the least what Naga, 
who has killed his enemy does not want to boast about it ? 
And unless he can show the body, where is the proof ? 


Most savages are somewhat economical of truth ; at any 
rate the Naga is when it comes to his exploits in war and 
the chase. If the slayer can produce the body of the slain 
his statement is likely to be accepted as true, and since 
retrieving the body would be a laborious, not to say often 
dangerous, proceeding, the head is the natural part of it to 
bring back as testimony, 25 it gives а definite assurance that 
the foe has been killed, not scotched. | This at any rate и 
the Angami explanation.* Moreover, if it сап be retrieved’, 
и Ран sce ath epic reduced art oa ленту 
to а simple code. То take your adverse g heod, to with its cunning 
Portal of your castle, to 809 it lying я way тЫ plota; 
апа stratagems and power gone—Is CR jority over his skill and 
Е his arguments, to establish your Super 
omit" ught into the village on 
oh а шы коша, ko speak, by в board of old 
of inquest оп the flesh produ to make 


2100, who sit and hold a sort of 73 1 to ђе by the bringer. And until 
ure +] it ré i bitis b ті еа 
д by tla Bones үр, Sts ЖУ paving drawn my 
for the success. I am indebted to 77 7 2 


attention to this point. 
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the Angami does prefer the whole body, and if the р 
body is not available he will take the arms, hands, legs, an à 
feet of the corpse as well as its head.! And in this со 
nection it must also not be forgotten that the Naga does no 
fight in the open country and under the eyes of his fellows, 
but in heavy jungle and in raiding parties of small ап 
from one upwards,? where none can observe his deeds о 
daring. Мог does the Naga make so very radical a distinc- 
tion between human heads and heads of game. Man n 
and the most dangerous game, and his 
е attended with precautions which pU. 
be unnecessary in the case of smaller game, but he is stil 
is, after all, not go much {о separate & 


Sportsman's desire for, say, a fine buffalo head and а Naga's 
desire for the head of а man. 


even the heads of small birds ma 
his house. As the Naga kills 


or age, and although he 
ride in killing, say, a sambhar with @ 


recognises no distinctions between hu 
they have cut; their teeth ; 
they are not taken. t 

P to a certain Point then, and with the exception tha 
the flesh of Most ani п and man’s is not, the 
distinction betwee: 


man heads provided 
if they have not cut their tee 


animals is eate 


her than of kind.’ It is true that the 
Successful hunting of man is followed by genna, but so in 


А re made in the arms and legs of the victim in lad 
to entitle the slayer to the armlets and leggings that form part ої ti 
Warrior's insignia. 

2 Small and stealthy raids for heads are called “ Rüzwisi;? in contra- 
distinction to « Riidise,” а war expedition. The omens are taken in the 
seme way for the former ready described. 1 
ү ad-taking and for successfu 
пр. 


Е ЗН IN A BASKET 


ANGAMI WOMAN CARRYING GOURD © 
(thékrakor) 


[See р. 65 


(во. See расе 


DECORATIVE CLAY MODELS 


[See р. 67 
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varying degrees is that of animals. A strict genna precedes 
the robbing of bees’ nests—a somewhat more dangerous 
game than ordinary hunting; a genna follows a successful 
chase of a tiger or leopard. Again the killing of a man 
entitles the killer to certain distinctive articles of dress 
but so does the killing of a leopard or tiger. Among the 
Angamis this only goes as far as the shield on which the skin 
may be worn, but among the Semas it entitles a man to 
wear a boar’s tush collar, one of the recognised signs of 
head-taking, and among the Rengmas and some of the 
Lhotas to a distinctive cloth also usually associated with the 
killing of man. Of course, Naga tradition associates man 
and the tiger very closely together. It may be noticed in 
this connection that among the Konyak tribes it is common 
for a slave to be bought for the chief’s son to kill in order 
that the boy may wear ceremonial dress without risking 


the dangers of war. The wretched slave is tied up and the 
boy kills him with a dao, pieces of his flesh being distributed 


throughout the young men of the Morung. This custom 


brings us nearer to another idea 
and that is the idea of sacrifice, the notion that the killing 


of a human being is conducive to the prosperity of the 
community ог of the crops. Here again we find among the 
Lhotas a parallel between head-taking and fishing, as the 
yield of the harvest is connected, in some villages аб any 
rate, Changsang, for instance, with the success or failure 
of village fish-“ poisonings." The idea, however, of the 
benefit conferred by human flesh, or the taking of human 
life, is a very strong one among Nagas, though it is perhaps 
disappearing under the present régime of peace. Major 
Butler! mentions the sale of a Kachari boy by some 


Angamis to some men of а Lhota village: “A шап of the 
he purchase, it was 


village having died immediately after t 
ill-luck had befallen 


considered а bad omen, 
them on account of this captive child. They, therefore, 


flayed the poor boy alive, cutting off fles 
until he died . . . then divided tke body, giving a piece of 


flesh to each man in the village to put into his ‘dolu, a 
= Ор. си, P- 189. 


which underlies head-taking, 


тбо ТНЕ АМСАМІ ХАСА5 РАКТ 


large corn basket. By this they suppose all evil will be 
averted, their good fortune will return, and plentiful crops 
of grain will be ensured.” It is no doubt partially with the 
same notion that Naga coolies taken оп trans-frontier 
expeditions so carefully save up little bits of “ meat” to 
put in the Morung when they return, and to divide among 
their kindred. Only quite recently some Lhotas of Chingaki 
were punished by the Deputy Commissioner for going across 
the frontier and buying some flesh of a person killed in 8 
head-taking raid, and selling part of it to another village 
after their return. The Angamis too had a custom, to 
quote Major Butler, “ of cutting off the heads, hands, and 
feet of any one they can meet with, without provocation 
or pre-existing enmity, merely to stick them up in their 
fields and so ensure a good crop of grain." Finally, the 
late Mr. A. W. Davis, writing in 18981 as Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Naga Hills, says, 


“ There can be no doubt that all the tribes in this district 
consider that by killing a human being in certain cases 
they are doing the most effectual thing towards averting the 
displeasure of some particular evil spirit (terhoma). Amongst 
the Angamis especially this idea is very prevalent, and there 
have been two cases of murders committed within the last 
five years near Kohima, the only object of which was to 


propitiate an evil spirit. I will describe these cases 10 
detail. 


У went and lay in wait by the 
neighbouring village, and killed а 
8 in Ancient Assam.” 

part of the village inhabited by а clan—thino, and 


1 Gait, З Human Sacrifice; 
* Khel here is the 
the clan occupying it 
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woman, а small boy, and the baby he was car i 
ео alone from their Yields. ‘The baby's үл. 
n n = each from the other two were cut off, carried 
ыр, and buried in the vicinity of the murderers’? village 
murder was, from the Naga point of view, eminently 


ago. 
“ 
А (6) There is a very general 
овун and Semas that to kill a human being and place a 
i a portion of the flesh in the murderer's fields is a specific 
Sharan a good crop, and this is said to have been the 
ғ on that prompted certain men of Purobami to murder 
th о men, a woman, and a child near the Sijju River towards 
ни епа of 1895. The two шеп were partially scalped, while 
all child was taken away alive and killed outside the 
Шаде. Murders like these partake of the nature of sacrifices, 
ae object is to avert disaster and so to ensure good 
5. 
LIS 
al Before we annexe 
осе owners, and these slaves 
or a semi-sacrificial purpose, 6-0» 
war and are desirous of mali 
heads than the other. То make 
і irits of the dead 


things equal, and ав а sacrifi 1 
an agreement would be arrived 


superstition amon; the 


d their country, the Aos were great 
were occasionally made use 
two villages are at 
Tt is found that 


He that the village which h 
Pris one or more slaves fro 
There ware bound and т. Б he NV 
‘ere they were found e yo men oi t) 1 
УШаре, па killed Зе an yo“ Pq ой their heads in 
tring, ыы were the spirits of theis dead restrained 
gum troubling the living. А case of this kind, in whic 
anching gave, and Ungma village received, slaves, 
Occurred not very long before we took over the Ao country. 
I have been frequently told by Аов that human 
Kasakre of whom a sketch by Colonel Wood- 
'olume. 
d Kanching, lost many heads, and Kanching 
ce Longse are said to have given Kanching 
п they had lost. 


үз Тһе ringleader was that 
ek reproduced in this У 
a Longsa| when they attacke 
З y one, but when making рев 

slave to kill in place of the me 
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ifi У і uent among certain of the Trans- 
Dike wie, the sien is said. © Ъе аз follows У 2 
the village jhums are ready for firing, a slave is tied ee 
the middle of them. The jhums are then lighted, an s 
slave is burnt to death. А sacrifice like this ensures 
good crop." " 

As regards the disposition of heads, we find one шеді 

difference between the treatment of those of animals че 
those of human beings. The heads of domestic animals 
are, it is true, set up in the fields where they have been 
sacrificed by thosé tribes who sacrifice їп the fields, 
but the heads of animals killed in hunting are invariably 
hung up in the house of the hunter, with the exception 
usually of the skulls of tigers and leopards. On 
the other hand, heads taken from human beings A 
by the Lhotas, Rengmas, and Semas, always hung up in 4 
tree, usually somewhere near the edge of the village. Th 
skull is bored and hung up by a cane string. It has been 
suggested that the practice of hanging captured heads in p 
tree is а survival of tree-burial, but it is to be noticed tha 
the Aos and the Konyak tribes, which regularly practise 
tree-burial in the ordinary way, do not put the heads they 
capture in trees, but hang them in their houses or is З 
“ Morungs," or in the house of their chief,? while the heads 
of animals killed in the chase 

orung" aiso. The Angamis bury the heads taken from 
their enemies face downwards in the earth. 


It has been remarked that the Naga knows no distinction 
between heads. 


bloodthirsty omni 
from a report by Mr. Carnegy, 


1 I have made many inquiries, but 
find any trace of this practice, I алп of 
rect, and ап Ао invention, The Aos aj 
enemies are concerned, n" 

* The Changs and Konyak tribes divide the head, the “ second spear 
taking the top or back of the skull, or, if there are three in at the domi 
the left half of the face, the top or back piece being then given to the thir 
spear. 


r 
50 far failed entirely to locate v 
opinion that the report was re 
те very particular liars where th 
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Hills, of an incident in 1876: “In the middle of July a 
party of forty men of Mozema went over to Kohima and 
were admitted by one of the khels (clans) friendly to them 
living next to the Puchatsuma quarter, into which they 
passed and killed all they could find, viz., one man, five 
women, and twenty young children. The people of the 


other clans made no effort to interfere, but stood looking 
оп... one of the lookers-on told me that he never saw 
children), for it was 


such fine sport (4.6., the killing of the 
just like killing fowls!” Still it would seem that heads 
taken by deliberate treachery as opposed to surprise, i.e., 
by inviting a man to partake in some friendly act and then 
killing him unawares, were reckoned as different in some 
way from heads taken in the ordinary raid, as they are 
said to be represented on the warrior’s shield by inverted 
heads. Also as regards heads taken from women and 
children there is some reason to believe that under certain 
circumstances they were more highly valued than those 
taken from men, provided, in the case of children, that the 
teeth were cut. Hodson mentions this point,? and Colonel 
Shakespear throws doubt on it, but there is a case worth 
recording which goes far to substantiate its troth.? In 
1911 Captain Porter, of the 17th Infantry, then quartered at 
Kohima, went on а shooting trip into the Lhota country. 
1 “The Naga Tribes ої Manipur,” р. 114 and note. 

is incident, which was related 


2 I am indebted to Captain Porter for thi 
another 


to me by him shortly after it took place. Since writing the above | 
tice which seems to clinch the argument. The 


fact has come to my по ) 
Semas have а reguli і hich they sing for 8 man whom 
they wish to honour, sayin, taken the head of a giri of such 
and such a tribe or village. Fo heard the following sung in 


answer to в request for a Sema song :— j ату 
О Sakhalu то Abor-limi i ри ghü ію dhoh, ihoh-ü. 

О Kohazu asa likighü ihoh, etc. 

тоб, etc. 


aght-back (the head of) an Abor girl, Kohazu 
pit of her) hair ; Theli was pleased.” This 

her tribe or village 
for Abor, the name of the hero's youn her for Kohazu, and of his 
wife for Ilheli. Тһе Sakhalu, it may be noticed, here mentioned, went 
on the Abor expedition аз & scout and too 
‘ilimi " (в girl) is constant. 
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Accompanied by some men of Phiro he was benighted near 
the Rengma village of Infoma. The Gaonbura only admitted 
him and his Lhota companions to his house with great 
reluctance and flatly refused to feed the Lhotas. After- 
wards, on inquiring the reason of this unlooked for lack of 
hospitality, Captain Porter discovered that there was an old 
enmity between his host and his *shikari In the days of 
their youth there had been a very pretty girl in Phiro, all 
suitors to whose hand had been rejected. At last her 
mother said that she should marry whichever of her suitors 
would bring her the ears of an Angami girl. The ears were 
brought ; the “shikari” with Captain Porter was the eartaker 
and successful suitor; the wife of tke headman of Infoma 
has no ears; Hinc illae lacrimae. Тһе reason given to 
Captain Porter for the specification of an Angami girl was 
that the warriors worked at the cultivation furthest from the 
village, above them the young men, then the old men, then 
the old women, and then nearest to the village the young 
Women and children, and to get a pair of ears from the latter 
meant penetrating the enemy's ranks at the risk of the 
. aspirant’s head, both going and coming back. Infoma is 

not really an Angami village, but it contains an admixture 
of Angami blood, while it is possible that the headman'e 
wife may have come from one of the neighbouring Angami 
villages, as most tribes are bilingual along their marches 


and intermarry freely. Of course the heads of women 
and children were of. 


: Е man would effect on the birth-rate of the 
ee Village. Surprise was essential to a head-taking 
raid, and if а party found a village prepared for them the 
valiant warriors would almost certainly turn back home 
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again. It is agreed by all Angamis, as well as by other 
Nagas, that head-taking was essential to marriage in so far 
that a buck who had taken no head, and could not wear the 
warrior's dress at festivals, not only found it exceedingly 
difficult to get any girl with pretensions to good looks or to 
self-respect to marry him, but was held up to ridicule by 


all the girls of his clan. 


Among the Angamis the good old days of head-hunting 


have gone. Girls who wish to marry cannot now afford 
to be so particular. The distinctive marks of the successful 
warrior are assumed on the fictitious grounds of having 
thrust a spear into a corpse or even of having gone ав а 
coolie upon an expedition on which killing took place.! 
But though the flesh is withheld the spirit is willing. 
Surreptitious heads are still sometimes brought back from 
punitive expeditions, on which a crowd of interpreters and 


Хара coolies follow in the wake of the sepoys, uttering 
their spears the corpses 


loud yells and transfixing with 

of the slain. Tt is related that at the taking of Makware 

village a Naga clerk of the Deputy Commissioner's staff, 
ess, having failed to 


educated in speech and civilised in dr 
provide himself with a spear; was seen dancing 1n vociferous 


triumph over the corpse of an enemy and with horrid yells 

plunging his umbrella again and again into the wounds. 
But itis not everyone who is so fortunate as to accompany, 

armed even with the humble umbrella, à trans-frontier 


expedition from which to bring back bits of scalp, or ears, 
ог toes, while the desire to perform the ancient ceremonies 
comes to many, and among the Semas, Rengmas, and 
Lhotas, if not the Angamis, 16 is a favourite expedient to 
cut off the tail, or some of the hair of the tail, of a neighbour’s 
: this feat of chastened 


mithan or cow, and to follow up i 
valour with the genna performed for the taking of a head. 
As an animal treated in this way loses at least half its 
value—it can no longer be slain for any ceremony—the 
ak village of Auting, annexed about five years ago, tne 
dy taken to wearing ceremonial dress with the 
fter spearing ® wooden dummy, since the real 


1 In the Kony: 
young men have алге 
insignia of the head-taker 9' 
thing is no longer obtainable. 
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1% 
almost invariable result is a case in court, and the жч 
is not infrequently detected by his too hasty — = 
perform the rites, though he sometimes waits beris 
thinks the affair has blown over so that he сп aen 
in safety. Thefts, too, are sometimes regar Рі к 
occasions for the performance of the genna. T he rs "i 
stealing from the plains as a meritorious action, Е. hs 
Sema is apt to take a similar view as regards the масо 
cattle serve the double purpose of giving him Eo ER de 
for a genna and the wherewithal to perform it. 552 
hair from the head of a living person is also made ern 
& substitute, at a pinch, for the head from which а жЕ 
and almost all Nagas except those in service pee 
unwilling to cut their hair, except in their own vi 5 2 
as, of course, the utilisation of a lock of their hair щен 
substitute for а head would entail, as a result of the dam 
performed by the taker of the hair,! death, or at least 
misfortune, to the man from whose head it was cut. 


nce the great ea 
ness of all Nagas to allow the heads of their killed “> 
taken by the enemy, if it can possibly be helped. злої 
Konyak tribes fight in pairs, so that if one man is wour б 
or killed the other can drag away his body and save ály 
head. Losses also seem to be by all Nagas counted primat 
in heads rather than in lives, 
heads is recorded on 
tigers he has killed, an 
Wish to be accompanied 


1 Among the “Changs a ma 
bit of his heir, and Puts it in 
to be that inhabiting the р: ff a Біб 
he never fails to fing his way home, Semas similarly placed cut о 
of the fringe of their cloth for the Spirit of the forest, 


б ба 
n who loses his way in the jungle pee 
а stick as an offering to the spirit ( eich 
ython) which has ensnared him, after 
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Sadducees, of the woman who had married seven brothers 
аб least if the deceased’s own count were accepted. There 
1s nothing in the Angami eschatology to suggest that he 
believes his victims in this world will accompany him into 


the next.) 


The position of women among the Angamis would at 


first sight appear to be but a low one. By the Tengima 


proper and Chakroma she is debarred from inheriting 


land at all, while among the Eastern Angamis she can only 
inherit subject to the reversion of the property to the male 
line on the death of her sons, or to а substantial payment in 
lieu of such reversion. At the same time she is, of course, 
free to purchase and possess land and transmit purchased 


land to her posterity absolutely. Again, not only is 
relationship through the female side not recognised, but its 
very existence does not seem to be realised, and a man who 
can enumerate his male ancestors for fourteen generations 
cannot name his grandmothers forfour. As for his collateral 
relatives on the female side, he knows nothing whatever 
about them.’ Му. Davis, writing of Naga women in general, 
goes so far as to say that after marriage they “ become mere 


household drudges."? | 
With this latter proposition, however, we can in no wise 
agree, at any rate not in so far as Апдапи women are 
concerned, nor for that matter Sema women either. 
However low the legal status of the Angami woman may 
Seem, her position in the household makes it true that in 
the Naga Hills, as elsewhere, “ are a very strong 
folk.” The husband expects absolute fidelity from his 
wife, but, аб any rate in the case of the ordinary villager, 
he renders a fair measure of it himself in return, and while 
in all domestic matters the wife is ап equal pue us 
puted uling with her man, а Woman 15, " 
н т: the holder of the village office of 
First Reaper (Lidepfit)- While hunting and warfare foll 
to her husband's lot, d cooking to hers, 
У і . 455. 
а £a со Sia 2 » Part ТУ of this book. 


^ Marriage”, 
3 Assam Census 


as weaving an 


Report, 1891, p. 290. 


Position 
ју 


о 
Women.? 
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agriculture and, in some degree, trade are carried on by 
both together. When a guest is to be entertained the 
wife assumes the róle of hostess; in family quarrels she is 
usually to the fore. In the question of the marriage she 
is allowed a freedom of choice that will easily bear com- 
parison with the freedom of choice which she exercises in 
the most civilised of nations. Her parents, it is true, may 
resort occasionally to a good deal of persuasion in regard 
to matrimonial projects. They never resort to force, and 
cases of girls married against their inclinations are exceed- 


ingly rare. In the last resort she is always able to evade а 
distasteful alliance by convenient] 


ill-omen at the critical point. 


L xcept іп the Eastern Angami 
» Where, if childless, she gets the whole of the 


She is usuall rovided for by 
her husband's relations, that is, if us рана before 


tions for provision for her, which 
he can also remarry where and when | 
at she may not remarry from 
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As soon as ever she has had a child she takes no further 
care about her personal appearance.” As far as the Angami 
woman goes this is absolutely true of most, and it possibly 
indicates the strength of her position. 

The Angami woman before marriage is given a very 
great deal of liberty, though the extent to which she takes 
advantage of this has possibly been exaggerated. Mr. 
Davis, speaking not of Angamis in particular, but of Nagas 
generally, says: “ I should say that it was very rare for a 
girl not to have at least one lover.”2 Customs, however, 
differ in this respect in a very great degree between different 
tribes. While the Ao girl is bound to admit men to the 
girls’ houses at night, chastity before marriage prevails 
among the Semas, where the marriage price of a girl is 
reduced at least 50 per cent. by the fact of her having had 
an intrigue. The Angamis would seem to fall somewhere 
between the Ao and the Semas, for while separate girls’ 
houses do not exist in Angami (Tengima) villages, though 
they are found in Memi villages, girls are not looked after 


with the same jealousy as that with which a ‘Sema girl is 
watched until her marriage. Accurate information as to 
observed by Angami girls is 


the precise degree of chastity 

very difficult to obtain. When asked about it, Angamis 
usually admit that it is common for a girl to have a lover, 
but they deny that it is the rule, and say that some do have 
one and some:do not. It is also usually averred by them 
that public opinion is against it, and that a girl who is 
found out is subjected to а great deal of ridicule, while a 


girl believed to be fickle or known to have transferred her 
ther finds 16 very difficult 


affections from one lover to ano 1 j : 
to get anyone to marry her. Mr. Davis, still шаки of 
Nagas in 1. has said that а girl’s lover « would as a 
и. thino) and would 


rule belong to the girl’s own Khel (1-6 
be a man whom it would be impossible for her to marry 


1 Assam Census Report, 1891. 

2 In some Memi villages the girls share tho same morung as the young 
men, the boys sleeping оп ап upper platform, the girls on a lower 
Publicity is probably an efficient bar to flirtation. 
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у ог 
in any case."! In the сору ni oram sc Рта 
ich belongs to the Su divisiona. m | 
ier А. Хобі Williamson, a oh e 
made the following marginal note against 2 8 неон 
“ I think that this is rarely the case. Incest be ore о 
is аз abhorrent to these people as that on marriag 3 a 
far as the Sema, Chang, Lhota, and Ao Е m agli 
Williamson was undoubtedly right. An Ao girl, а 


the village, may not 
wn exogamous group. 
If she does so she is held jointly guilty with the man. pe 
Lhotas have the same dislike of any liaison ш дз 
exogamous group. With the Angamis what appears a 
really the case is that while a girl might take a ва ме 
her own clan,? she would at any rate be rigidly forbi ving 
take one from her own kindred, which is regarded as entai ms 
great misfortune. Ав the kindred is now becoming : 


as done among the Lhotas, and 
ins a more or less gsi hi 
igin of exogamy and meni = 
Е. Peal,? who suggested tha 


а 
ag tho Angamis, as among otr 
be a man whom it would be €: Dor 
ту frequently happens that a girl does +: 7 ibl y 
rule rather than the exception. ця the 
hange in the exogamous unit xci 
Premarital intrigues and the sub А Vn 
not unconnected, as it is certain ger 
а largo exoga as а community there would ш od f 
intrigues insi В members wero Angami ог inde 
almost any other Naga tribo. 
* But see the асс 


original thino to 
of exogamous gre 


b: a 
» however, із usually only partir Zio 
definite arrangement, and only to a man of the husband’s kindred. Euge 
Sema villages of Serom: hipami have told me that they 
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within the tribe all women were common property and that 
no single man could claim an exclusive right to any woman 
of the tribe, but that such a right was recognised in the 
case of women captured in war from other tribes. This 
theory, of course, would provide an explanation of the 
ие Олы ООО ОШ. 

а members 
of the same kindred must be regarded as а comparatively 
recent growth, or as an extension to the kindred of a 


prohibition which formerly affected only the family. 
The licence allowed to unmarried girls raises another 
Here again accurate 


question. "What of their children ? 

information is exceedingly difficult to obtain. Illegitimate 
children are very rare, and Mr. Davis remarks that “it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they are made away 
with immediately after birth, or that abortion is procured 
before the birth of the child." The practice of infanticide 
is denied by Angami men, but they admit that some method 
of procuring abortion may be known to and practised by the 
women, although they, the men, do not know about it. 


In Kohima illegitimate children were born in private and 
in the Eastern Angami country 


killed by their mothers ; 
illegitimate children were forbidden by the village to be 
reared. Girls about to become mothers used to, and 
probably still do, though, of course, it is denied, procure 
abortion by twisting and squeezing the abdomen. Should 
a child be born it was invariably killed, though not in any 
particular manner, and the soles of the infants’ feet were 
pierced all over with thorns to prevent their returning to 
haunt their mothers' dreams. It was believed that if they 
d be without 


were allowed to grow up the village woul à 
success in’ war'or hunting. Ofcourse it is denied that 


this custom still prevails, and in support of such a denial 
the Kezabama Gaonburas point out a man born out of 
wedlock who is said to have been allowed to grow up ав & 
Sangtam village of 
stock by an ad- 
rvillage with 
o trade. 


the women in the 
hed to improve the 
being rather ап inferio 
o there regularly t 


allowed free intercourse with any of 
Charr, as the men of that village wis! 
mixture of more warlike blood, Charr 
warlike neighbours. Seromi and Tichipami 6 
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result of the village’s having been taken over by Government. 
It is, however, to say the least of it, curious that they should 
only point out one. The Kacha Nagas are related by 
Khonoma to kill children who are born with the “ placenta | 
adhering to the neck by pouring boiling water into their 
mouths, and it is said that a woman of Lakema was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment for killing her child in this 
way when Mr. Porteous was Deputy Commissioner. ‘The 
Aos undoubtedly procure the abortion! of illegitimate 
children, and, as Mr. Davis Suggests, it is only fair to assume 
that for every case of abortion or infanticide that comes 60 
light “ many happen of which nothing is heard. The 
custom being one that is approved of by all Nagas, it is 
impossible to expect them to give information of the 
occurrence of such cases,’?2 

` It is probable, however, that among the Angamis proper; 
at any rate, illegitimate children were not necessarily killed, 
as there is at present a definite custom with regard to their 
disposal. Male children go to the father when weaned, 
but no „ргорег ceremony is performed for their birth. The 
пе оп their own account in secret, 
what it is, as the father does not 


refusal to provide the food and drink according to custom 


gives great offence to the girl and her relations. The 
mother herself is not all 


standing in the village. 


1 A method 


for the child’ Bus Ше Ao village of Nankam is to feel from the outside 
8 head a 


і ew days before birth and catching hold of that part 
of the mother’s body together with the head of the child inside to give 8 


квар тар оп it with a Stone, which causes the child to be born dead- 
This method is said to be kno 


5 іне it in 
а wn to certain old women who practise it 
privacy. 


З Assam Census Report, 1891. 


“ Birth." See also Part IV of this book, under 
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Although Angamis do not admit that there is absolute 
freedom of intercourse between the unmarried, they readily 
admit that widows, unless quite aged, are in no way 
restrained in this matter, even by public opinion, which 
seems to be the only real check upon girls, while in some 
of the Eastern Angami villages there are regular prostitutes. 
This class appears to be sometimes recruited from unmarried 
girls as well as from the younger widows, and is most numer- 
ous in rich Eastern Angami villages like Kezabama. These 
women frequently acquire a good deal of land and take 
their fees іп work. Опе of them died just after the Makware 
expedition, a number of days’ labour on her terraces being 
owed to her by different clients. Captain Butler, in his en- 
thusiastic encomium on Angami women, is quite wrong 1n 
saying “ prostitution із а thing unknown here... . A Naga 
woman would scorn to barter for her person ” ; but he was 
doubtless speaking of the Tengima villages, where it is not 
known except in so far as it has been introduced round 
Kohima. He also adds that “ the foul diseases that follow 
in its train are evils to which Naga flesh has not been born 
an heir.” If this is so, they have unfortunately been 
inherited since Captain Butler wrote. Part, however, of his 
encomium may well be quoted : 

* As with the men,” he says, “во with the women, I 
think they are certainly taller than the average of other 
hill women, and their features more regular. They are 
chaste, faithful, merry, and, unlike their prob pos 
to be seen idle. Their duty it is to fetch the wood, im 
the water, cook the food, brew the liquor, besides мк 
in the fields and weaving cloth at home. It igre re abe 
that among the characteristics of the woman оду E uin 
chastity, and it may be as well perhaps for mor ХЕП, з 
that by this term I do not for a moment mean a D У 
they are exactly chaste according to our ideas, ИЕ ву 
that they are true to, and act up to, their own Ф aide КЕ 
with regard to that virtue. ... Young шеп an т и 
mix together with almost all the freedom allowe | y nature’ 
law. Incontinence on the part of the married, however, is 
rare, and an unfaithful wife is a thing almost unheard of, 


but then the penalty is death.” 
‚ The ether continental relations of the sexes may be 
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gathered from the well-known song Nichu nikri 1 sung in 
Khonoma at the Thekrangi genna :— 


We in childhood were united ; 
Let there be no parting ever. 
By the pathway do I linger, 
From afar continue gazing 

At that fairest of all maidens, 


When her hair grows long in marriage, 
When her hair is bound and braided, 
Let her not forget our friendship, 

But go with me to the rice fields. 

1 will wait for her at daybreak, 

Take her on beyond the others 

And return alone by Sórózhü 
(Following that devious footpath 

So that no one shall remark me). 


Without her I shall be lonely ; 
Go and tell her I am lonely. 

In the sky the moon has risen 
And the 504, the Sun, Ваз веб р 
Now the moon 16 looking on me, 
On that pleasant village pathway 
We so oft have trod together, 
But can tread no more together 


After death has co; 


me upon us, 


Loitering by the stono of Ketsorr 
Let us pluck the heads of wormwood, 


Pluck the tall heads 


of the grasses, 


Snatching leaves and light caresses— 
So shalt thou be mine, Belovéd. 

Each our separate cups of modhu 

Into one gourd will we empty, 

And will quench our thirst in common. 


We will go befo; 
We will let the: 
If in going to 


We should fear to 


Men will пон 


Notice and remark 


re the spiteful 5 
m нее our friendship. 
the rice fields 


Eo together 


се our aloofness, 


upon 1%. 


Be not angry, Pesekriewü | 


1 For Angami version а: 
distant grazing ground, уђу, 


be-lamented-when-dead,” 
the outskirts of Khonoma 


nd verbal 
е the па; 


ва 
rendering, see Part V. Sorozhu Pa: 
me Pesekriewit means З she-who-W 


А оп 
© stone of Ketsorr is a memorial stone 


village, 


or less) FOR EASTERN 


S.E. SHOWING PREFERENCE (more 


1 
KOHIMA VILLAGE FROM SE 
ASPECT FOR FRONT OF HOUSE 


а— i 


— ни) 


| 


Se 


| 


Me. 


ткн ett 


[See р. 101 


IMPLEMENTS 
| Rake (tsaro) 
2 Axe 


3 Handle for using axe bl 
1 Rain Hat serre) 
5 Нос (kedzii) 


6 Rain cloak (perrhyoh or «иу 


(Чите) 


ade as adze (hee hel) 
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CULT, WORSHIP: GENNA, KENNA, 
PENNA, NANU—CEREMONIES ATTENDING EPISODES IN THE 
222 OF THE INDIVIDUAL—BIRTH, NAMING, MARRIAGE, 
HATH, ACQUISITION OF SOCIAL STATUS, ETC.—MAGIC AND 
WITCHCRAFT—OMENS, DIVINATION, DREAMS 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, 


PART IV 


FE RUE BELIEFS, CULT, WORSHIP: “ GENNA,” KENNA, 

Bit ‚ NANU—CEREMONIES ATTENDING EPISODES IN THE 

Eds THE INDIVIDUAL— BIRTH, NAMING, MARRIAGE, 
, ACQUISITION OF SOCIAL STATUS, ETO.—MAGIO AND 
WITCHORAFT—OMENS, DIVINATION, DREAMS 


«Му Brother kneels . . - - in heathen-wise, 


But in my brother’s voice I hear 

My own unanswered agonies. 
. His God is as his fates assign, 

His prayor is all the world’s—and mine." 

IN approaching a subject such as the religious beliefs Religious 
9f the Angami, one is met at the outset by an obstacle of beliefs 
У great difficulty. Іп common with other savage races 

C Angami regards the supernatural in general from a 
Point of view that is sublimely vague. бо vague is his 
idea of the deities and spiritual beings in which he believes, 
that he makes no attempt whatever to reproduce in carving 
or in picture the mental image which he forms of them, if 
indeed any clear formation takes place in his mind. Poly- 


theist, pantheist he may be, but he is no idolater. Far, 


M 5 ; х | 
ery far, is he from saying with Evarra : 
«Thus Gods are mado || 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die ” : 


оды, on the. other hand, he is very definite as to the 
anner of their service. He has а УТУ clear idea of how 


gods should be served, and that whoso serves them otherwise 
ast socially. And this, 


ац die, if not physically, at le 
hough much of the service which he offers seems to be 
to no definite personal 


Proffered to no god in particular, 
177 
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beings, but is associated merely with such supernatural 
forces as may influence his destiny or his daily life. At 
the same time, while he does not, like the civilised man, 
naturally classify and departmentalise his notions of the 
supernatural, he does recognise some sort of distinction 
between, on the one hand, souls of the dead (and perhaps 
of the living), and, on the other, deities (“ terhoma ”) оға 
more or less definite nature, ranging from deities with certain 
functions and individual names to vague spirits of the 
jungle, stone, and stream. All these latter are clothed to 
his mind with some hazy cloak of unity, but have so much 
entity as to be capable of propitiation, singly or collectively , 
or, if occasion warrant it, of challenge and defiance. Captain 
Butler records the case of an Angami chief who lost his son 
by an accident when serow hunting. When the news was 
brought to him he seized a shield and spear and leaped 
forth wrathfully challenging whatever spirits had caused 
his son’s death to come and fight him that he might take 
vengeance. Similarly, although Є terhoma > are, generally 
speaking, invisible and intangible, they, or their jealous 
or malicious influences, may be arrested by the use О 

panjis set up as a “ kethi е; ” already described. It 18 
not necessary, however, for these panjis to be particularly 
sharp, and it is conceivable that the idea underlying the! 
erection is similar to that which induces the Dusun 0 

Tempassuk, in British North Borneo, to put up spears 
outside their villages to keep off small-pox, the intent 
being that the spirits of the Spears fight with the spirits 0 

the small-pox when the latter attempt to enter the village, 


defended by the former.1 It is noticeable also that house 
visited by sickness are Protected by rough masks cut ОЙ 
of bamboo bark to тергев 


ent a face, holes being made for 


through jungle. 
but speak of it a 
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m fentures, a rude device seen among the Konyak tribes 
n the much more elaborate form of regular faces, painted 
pg grotesque. It is perhaps a matter for speculation as 

whether these faces were originally intended, like the 
gargoyles of Mediæval Europe, to frighten away evil spirits, 
or whether it was intended that the spirit of the mask should 
wrestle with the spirit of sickness, or whether the mask 
was first put up that the sickness mig 
instead of a human being. Ordinary panjis are put up over 
the door of the house together with the masks, and a fire 
is lighted in the centre of the doorway. These precautions 
are believed to prevent those who go in and out from taking 
infection from the sick man. Evil spirits and bacteria 
seem to be much the same thing. In any case they can 
be deterred from attacking the person by the device of 
carrying in the hand, or licking and sticking on to the 
forehead, a bit of wormwood (chena or pina) leaf, which is 
apparently most obnoxious to the spirits of disease. Children 
are particularly susceptible to attack, and а woman travel- 
ling with an infant in arms protects it by carrying а reaping 
hook held in front of her to the haft of which а bit of 
торкоо, also ін often tied—as а sort of disinfectant, in 

Ct. 

Disease may also be averte 


ht seize the mask 


а by offering а substitute in 


the form of old cloths, live chickens, eggs, etc. During 
the influenza epidemic of November 1918, which was very 
Severe in the Naga Hills, the paths round Angami villages 


Were littered with odds and ends of clothing and ornaments 
s laid in the path for the 


s were turned 


r the person turning them 
the spirits of the 


accursed. 
Among Nagas generally we 
Particularly as regards stones. 


find plenty of animetism, 
The Sema village of Lazemi 


1 
See Appendix XIII, р. 456. 


Cult, 
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boasts a pair of stones, male and female, that breed and 
produce offspring yearly, while similar beliefs may be found 
among all Naga tribes. Somewhat similarly, an animal, 
а snake for instance, may be regarded as an embodied 
spirit which it is not advisable to injure, and any particular 
and known animal which fora long time successfully evades 
its pursuers їз credited with supernatural qualities. Such 
an one is the great boar of the Dayang Valley below 
Gariphema, whose tracks are reported to be a foot long; 
а worthy successor to him of Cosa’s fen.1 As in Europe; 


folklore. 


Of the spirits revered by the Angami there are a number, 


both of persons and of kinds. Nor are their qualities Е 
апу “means so malicious аз they have been painted. T й 
missionaries in their blindness teach the Angami convert E 
regard all terhoma аз evil, and mission-taught Nagas ~ 
in the habit of translating the generic terhoma, into Englis 

or Assamese as “ Satan.” All of these “ satans,” as the 7 
call them, are, however, very far from having those wy 
Which we traditionally associate with the Devil, and n 
qualities of some of them are definitely benevolent. ed 
of all of these is Керепорій, usually spoken ої with к 
Possessive 3 suffix аз Ukepenopfü. This spirit is sometim 


MAS T 
Spoken of as a creator, but it would seem that this is rathe 
in the sense of the creator о; 


of the universe, 


Seromi in the Sema country is another. No kid 
can catch it nor any hunter shoot it. І had a barking deer of sim 
at Mokokchung until it was shot. 
men of Angami language—the story of Jean are 
п: Sir G. Grierson says that the Angami suffix 
nal adjective. See Part VI. 
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of man, Kepenopfii might also be regarded as the ancestress 
of all spirits and the larger cats. Other animals were, at 
any rate according to one legend, supplied to men by one 
of the terhoma associated with the Terhengi genna, so that 
they too are indirectly traceable to Kepenopfü. Kepenopfü 
has been called the ancestress of men, rather than the 
ancestor. Many Angamis, it is true, think and speak of 
Kepenopfü as a male being, but the termination pfü is & 
feminine termination, and always carries à feminine sense, 
and, when made to reflect on the point, most Angamis 
admit Kepenoptü to be a female being, and it is as such 
that she appears in the legend of the diverse origin of the 
Naga and the plainsman (vide Part У), іп which she appears 
as the ancestress of men and has & mysterious husband of 
Superhuman. attributes. On the other hand, in the story 
of the Angami Tower of Babel = Kepenopfii causes the men 
who are building a tower up to heaven to speak different 
languages, because she is afraid that she will have to give 
them all gifts if they succeed in arriving, and this would 
seem to suggest the male sex, аз under ordinary circum- 
stances gifts would not be expected of a woman. The 
dwelling-place of Керепорій is always located in the sky, 
and the souls of those who have lived good lives, according 
to the Angami standard, that is, go to the sky after death 
and dwell with her. Kepenopfü is not credited with amy 
activities malicious ог ill-disposed towards human beings, 
but is always regarded ав beneficent. Kepenopfü it was 
Who gave to men of old time the stone axe as an instrument, 
but man in his stupidity being unable to use it, she withdrew 
the gift, and to this day when ап axe falls from heaven in 
her lightning, the worthless part only remains to be found 
by mortals, the valuable properties of the stone returning 
to heavy, in with the flash. 

И Оу should strictly be reckoned 


among the terhoma is а doubtful point, but her attributes 
ai і mind is apparently at 
1 The conception of Kepenopfü in the Angami mun pparently 
present чине а process of change from female to male, and indeed 
the word is used by Christian converts for their anthropomorphic conception 
of God the Father. 
2 See Part У. 
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are similar to those of other terhoma, and the Angami mind 
undoubtedly associates her with them as one of them. 
Among these others we find Rutzeh, the evil one. He is 
the giver of sudden death. If a man die unexpectedly, 
blood issuing from his mouth and nostrils, no illness having 
preceded it, his death is ascribed to Rutzeh. Maweno is 
the Angami goddess of fruitfulness. She keeps pebbles 
and paddy in her bag. If а man meet her and ask for 
anything, she gives him one gift, never two, a pebble or 8 
grain or two of Paddy. If she gives it to him for his fields 
he will have good crops, if for his cattle, many calves. 
T'elepfü, on the other hand, is a mischievous being. She 
carries people away—men, women, or children—and hides 
them. She does not kill them, but renders them senseless, 
though if their relations succeed in finding them agam 
they recover consciousness. Tsükho and  Dzürawü ате 
two spirits, male and female, husband and wife, represente 
аз dwarfs, who preside over all wild animals ; they are not 
inimical to man, but send him game in answer to his 
prayers when he goes a-hunting.! Metsimo guards the 
approach to paradise, a sort of Angami St. Peter.? Tekhu-rho 
is the god of tigers. He is held responsible for the loss 9 
missing persons lost in the jungle, ete. A genna is done 
to him for their death. Не is also believed to avenge М 
death of tigers or leopards killed by men, if the dead anim 
18 not prevented from telling him the name of the man who 
Killed him. "This may be done by wedging open the mout F 
of the dead tiger with a piece of wood and putting the hea 
into a running stream at some distance from the village 
When the tiger tries to tell the Tekhu-rho who has killed 
him, all that the Spirit can hear is а meaningless gurgle 
їп the water, Ayepi is a, sort of fairy that lives in men 5 
houses and brings them prosperity. Few men see her: 
but sometimes her tracks are seen like little human foot- 
Prints in the stored paddy or on the dusty floor- 
: me the story of Chikeo in Part V. ҮІ 
е form he takes among the Memi is that of Pekujikhe (see Part V^' 


Specimen of the Memi language), who seems to be also invested with the 


attributes of Ke. enopfii’ ; “ The Naga and 
the Plainsman ». Ptü’s husband (see Part V, Legends ; 
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Kechi-ke-rho is the spirit, or rather the species of spirit, 
which inhabits stones. emi is a ghost. It proceeds from 
the corpse of a man drowned, or killed by an enemy, by 
any kind of evil spirit, or by his own hand. It cannot kill 
men, but threatens them and frightens cowards. 

This short list is not intended to be in any sense 
exhaustive, but merely to include some of the more 
prominent ferhoma and to indicate the ideas with which 
they are associated. T'erhoma are legion, and probably 
every village could tell of several quite unknown to the 
villages adjoining it. The majority of terhoma are unknown 
by name, unspecified, vague inhabitants of the invisible 
world. There is, too, а female spirit called а rhopfii,* 
attached to each man or to men in general, it is difficult 
to say which ; a mysterious spiritual force which seems to 
combine the attributes of guardian angel, familiar spirit, 
Destiny, and in some cases it would seem even of man’s 
own soul. The description is vague enough, but the danger 
to be avoided in transcribing any Angami ideas upon the 
supernatural is, above all, the danger of distinguishing 
what is vague, of giving form to what is void, of defining 
what is not finite. If an Angami is asked what the sun is 


he will probably answer that he does not know, ** perhaps 
it is а terhoma.” d to terhoma generally most natural 
Phenomena, such as earthquakes and eclipses, are ascribed, 


though actual worship of nature in the sun, moon, fire, or 
other of her manifestations is absent. | v? 

The Angami conception of godhead being such as it is, 
we should hardly expect to find any definite code of morals 
dependent upon №; morals, of course, there are, even а 
Code of morals, but the sanction on which it rests is social, 
not religious. Theft, for instance, as also homicide, while 
very serious offences when perpetrated by an individual 
against another of his community, are proper if not praise- 
worthy actions when perpetrated against а member of 
another community. At the same time, there is a vague 

b i ; і i nslation of rho-pfü, but the 
o, hn Бай on sie, ia her Dome mar г jess doi 
with а particular manifestation. 
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idea in Angami eschatology of a distinction between the 
sheep and the goats, for whereas the former go toa heaven, 
located somewhere in the sky, to dwell with Ukepenopfü; 
the latter go down beneath the earth, where they pass 
through seven existences. The first of these is usually 
described as that of a butterfly, but it cannot be definitely 
stated what the other six are, though butterflies, bees, 
ants, and other insects are mentioned, butterflies іп 
particular. If asked whether any of these existences may 
be passed in human form, the answer given is, “ Who 
knows?” One thing, however, is clear, and that is M 
at the conclusion of the seventh the existence of the sou 
becomes extinct, “ leaving his rib on (the roof of) mg 
house.” Тһе rib in this case is said to be the rib of whatever 
being the soul inhabited in the seventh state, and the house 
is explained, when an explanation is asked for, as being 
the dwelling of whatever sort occupied in that existence. 
It is probable, however, that, until asked to explain, the 
mental image formed is one of a human being and a human 
house. 'The seven existences are described as taking руне 
in seven spheres of the under-world, one below the other. 
The ideas as to the sort of existence experienced in neern 
by the soul which qualifies for the domains of Керепор Ж 
are considerably vaguer than those on the future existen, 
already described, which must await the vast majority es 
Angamis. A notion, however, is expressed by some tha 
life with Kepenopfü will be a sort of improved edition i 
life on this earth with the more unpleasant incident? 
expunged, with hunting, perhaps with head-hunting, 2? 
doubtless with unlimited “zu” drinking and feasting: 


the souls of the dead. I have not been 


among the Angamis, though the Memi sub-tribe state that if children = 
the great white swallow-tailed moth the Ж 


Up on the fronts of their houses. е cted 
belief in seven spheres of the under-world is conne геп. 
ess which in Angami opinion attends the number sev 
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The principal qualification for the abode of Kepenopfii is 
that one should have performed the Zhatho (or Zache or 
Satse) genna and should have thereafter eaten no unclean 
meat. Unclean meat is usually described as the flesh of 
monkeys, dogs, frogs, and “ birds whose flesh is of unknown 
quality." Оле sometimes hears it said that no Angamis 
who have eaten unclean food can go to the abode of 
Ukepenopfii, but if this is so Керепорій must lead а 
singularly solitary existence. Perhaps she (or he) prefers 
this. Every Angami, male at any rate, who goes thither 
has to enter along a narrow way оп which he must meet the 
spirit called Metsimo and struggle for a passage. If Metsimo 
overcomes him, he is cast into limbo and remains a wandering 
spirit between heaven and earth, in the company, it would 
seem, of the souls of infants stillborn or who died before 
the conclusion of the birth genna, and of warriors killed 


in battle whose bodies and heads were not recovered for 
hich is performed in such 


burial, unless burial by effigy, У 0 
circumstances, is ап effectual precaution. against such a 
doom. It is apparently with a view to this struggle that 
an Angami warrior is buried with his weapons. 

The souls of the dead, however, ате perhaps not entirely 
cut off from the former existence, 25 4 dead man's drinking 
horn is frequently, if not usually, hung up in the place where 
he usually kept it filled with liquor in case he may return 
for refreshment, and in some cases the horn 18 occasionally 
refilled, until ТБ memory © as faded away. 
It may be added that the average Angami troubles his head 
very little as to what is in store for him after death. He 
looks on death as the abhorrent end of everything that 


interests him, and neither pretends to know nor cares what 


e subject of a future 
to the Angami 
The belief in 
в universal among Nagas. 
it along the ridge of 
heard the wailing of 
from north to south, 


es on th 


existence contain interesting parallels 


theories, which are worth no 
the narrow path to paradise seem 
The Lhotas and Western Sema? place 
the Wokha hill (whence шау often be 
dead children crying for their parents), 


Worship, 
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and on reaching a depression just north of the summit =. 
soul descends over the cliff on the eastern face of the ey 

by a cane rope to a cave of the Dead which is believed + 
exist there. It is at the point of descent that the MC 
with the guardian Spirit takes place. А line in the be. " 
of the cliff face, which can be seen from a distance, is r н. 
pointed out аз the Path of the Dead. The Semas of a 
Tizu valley place this path on the Naruto hill betwe d 
Yezami and Aichi-Sagami overlooking the Tizu river, ku 
the Aos! on а long ridge sloping up from west to east, n 
can be seen clearly from most of the villages on 40 
Longbangkang Tange, somewhere beyond the frontier я 
the east of the Dikhu Valley and apparently in the Phon 
country. The Changs have a future world не 
The Semas also state Sometimes that the good dead RUN d 
some village of the dead towards the sunrise, and the г 
towards the sunset, Every dead Lhota has a bead ог 


deceased.2 Semas, Changs, and Lhotas also hold а con- 


18 
adictory theory of the entry of the sou 
into insects after death. 


А mez ; ities, if 

The worship an Angami village renders to its Че ~ 

worship it can be called, is directed by certain ош Үй 
who, though in some сазев of no importance socially, pe оі у 
functions which from the Angami Point of view are extrem Е 

important to the community. The most inportanta 

these, at any rate in most villages, is the Kemovo.? “ats 

па сре Aos sometimes say that tho souls of the dead enter “ mithan $ 
‘uctant to sacrifice too many, and that they 

re “mithan ” have been killed, as Е: 
ing to one of many Chang beliefs, human beings БӘКЕНЕ 

Spirits and а man dies whenever the sky врігі! 


е2 А to 
Ы Mr. Mills tells me that the Lhota soul is heard groaning on its way 
the Hill of the Dead аз 


ies. 
much as two or three months before the body di 
? Memi—« Mohvo.” 
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Kemovo must be an occupant of one of the original house 
sites of the village, and is normally a descendant in the 
direct line of the founder of the village or of the founder, 
in the village, of the clan'for which he acts as Kemovo. 
The Kemovo directs all public ceremonies and fixes the 
days for them, and as the office is hereditary, he is also 
the repository of the genealogical and historical traditions 
of his village, clan, and kindred. The office, while descend- 
ing from generation to generation, remains, however, in 
the hands of the old men of the family, so that the second 
brother will succeed the elder, and the third perhaps the 
second, the office going’ back in the next generation to the 
eldest son of the eldest brother, to this eldest son’s brother 
after him, and back again as before to the eldest son’s 501.1 
When a new village is built a man from one of the original 
house sites of the parent village, preferably, of course, the 


Kemovo himself, must go and select the site for the first 
house of the new village, and whenever a new house is built 
movo has to perform а 


in any village, the village Ke 
ceremony before building starts. ‘The person of the Kemovo 
18 regarded in a limited way as sacrosanct, inasmuch as it 
is thought very unlucky indeed to kill the Kemovo of another 
village even in war. 
It should be added that the term Kemovo has a treble 
significance, as, apart from the magico-religious functions 
of the Kemovo and his hereditary office, the status of 
“ Kemovo”? may be acquired by а man performing in 
completion the full series of personal gennas which determine 
Social standing, while the Kemovo is among the Eastern 
Angamis the occupier of the first house site of the village. 
In the Eastern Angami country the Kemovo 16 normally 
Kemovo in the treble sense of the word, the Kemovo being 
а man selected from among persons otherwise properly 
qualified by descent and genna-status to occupy the first 
original house site of the village. But while in the Khonoma 
1 This is the descent in Khonoma. Eastern Angami villages seem less 
f the elder line. A Kemovo must be & 


Particular ab ssion 0! 
shout maen idowers аге disqualified. There is no 


Married man, bachelors aud wi у 
Teversion to ап elder line passed over once for some deficiency. There 


Are normally two at least іп а village- 
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group he is Kemovo in the first or ... ње 
and perhaps in the third sense, іп the Kohima gro Pus 
term Kemovo bears only the second or social sign: з re 
and carries no particular functionary duties, thoug ae 
term is applied in any case to the holders of the other ind 
village offices mentioned below. Here, in the Ko = 
group, the functions which are performed by the pe ie 
of the Khonoma group are performed by the Pitsu, & t i 
not used in Khonoma, who also combines with those о: М 
Kemovo the functions of the Khonoma “ Zhevo. Excep 
in the Kohima group, the Kemovo is the official террор 
of genealogical lore. The tehuba or sitting-place in fron: ot 
the Kemovo's house normally contains the graves р 
deceased kemovos and 18 regarded as a very sacred spot. 
It is used for dancing in at gennas. 3 

In Cheswezuma, and probably in other Eastern ие 
villages, there are two kemovo, as one of anything ез 
be unlucky, а pair, аз in the case of husband and wife, 


itar; 
the natural unit. These kemovo are more or less hereditary 
as described, and 


to Бе kemovo if 
the family, and 
regarded as most 
is also one pi 
village, irresp 
dies the next 


genna a large piece 
the animal killed. 


8 в 
gennas of whatever nature, and he is thus almost alway. 
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сқа upon іп the case of sickness to advise as to what sort 
genna should be done. In the Kohima group, as has 
EE already noticed, the function of the Kemovo and the 

уо are combined in the person of the Pitsu, who is 
entitled to wear a special cloth called “ hredi ? ог“ pitsu-pfe." 
| Particularly connected with agricultural operations are 
the Tsakro > (Chikrau) and the “ Lidepfü." The Tsakro 
is the old man whose duty it is to begin the sowing ; until 
he has formally inaugurated the sowing of the crop it is 
genna for any man to sow. Some villages keep one Tsakro 
for the rice crop and another for the millet, or one for wet 
cultivation and one for jhuming, but practice differs in 
this respect. In Jotsoma the first sower of millet is a 
young man who is changed every two years or SO owing to 
the irksomeness of the food tabus which: he has to observe. 
The Lidepfü is the old woman who in a corresponding 
manner inaugurates the reaping of the crop. Some, 
particularly Eastern Angami villages, appoint an old man, 
called in this case “ Lidah,” and not a woman for this 
purpose, but the appointment of an old woman is the rule 
among most Angami villages. Тһе Lidepfü in Sachenobama 
was in 1913 a young girl. For both the Tsakro and the 
Lidepfii it is genna to work in their fields for thirty days 
before the ceremony of first sowing or reaping as the case 
may be. Each of them receives a sort of payment in paddy 
and at the appointed time sends four or five men of the 
clan to which he or she belongs to collect a contribution of 
a small basket of paddy from every house in the clan. 
The Tsakro collects his after the Terhengi, the genna which 
follows the harvest, the Lidepfü hers after the Sekrengi 
genna which precedes the sowing. Both are forbidden to 
eat ог even to touch rats, mice, squirrels, and animals 


killed by birds or beasts of prey. This genna is also extended 


to the Pitsu.2 ` 
spoken of as "gennas " Genna, 


Acts of worship have been 
ance in this selection of & man for 


ipo is possibly some signifie с 
ae ng and a woman for reaping. Is it connected with the “ spending ” 
m storing ” functions which have been attributed to the male and 
E male in nature respectively ? Weininger (“Sex and Character ”) 
peaks of them as “ һе ' liberating ' and the ‘unting > impulses.” 


2 
See Appendix XIII, p. 456- 


Кеппа, 
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because there is no suitable English word which describes 
them, and the word genna, though by derivation from the 
Angami “ kenna,” Signifying © forbidden > merely, ав 
become regularly used in the Naga Hills for the various 
incidents of a magico-religious rite. These may suitably 
be dealt with under the three heads which are in casual 
speech lumped together under the expression Є genna.” 
First of all we have “ Kenna ” (or “ kenyü 7), that is to 
say, “ prohibition,’ Now this 
without any reference 
the “ prohibition ” 


8 interpreters had shot a m 
jestingly propped it up in & e 
The writer coming along with 
into the open mouth of the dea 


Jis woe to conflagration, but the simpler and accepted 
explanation, that the object of this kenna is to preserve the 
MILL In Memi—chino. 


? See Appendix XIIL, p. 456. 
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building material from waste, is perhaps more likely to be 
the true one. On the other hand, and, whichever be the 
explanation of the kenna on timber trees, differing from it, 
a8 the kenna on the use as firewood of the tree є hetho ? from 
which are made the wooden images substituted in burial 
ceremonies for the unrecovered corpses of those slain in 
battle, While it is enna to burn the wood of the tree 

mela *: at weddings, because if burnt at weddings or touched 
by the bride or bridegroom it causes barrenness and neces- 
sitates a divorce. The story which explains the prohibition 
against burning hetho wood is told as follows :— 

‘The wood called ‘hetho’ is not to be burnt or brought 
to any dwelling for this reason: a man Was once lost and 
no trace of him or of how he disappeared could be found. 
His relations wanted to perform the ceremonies for his 
death. It was much discussed as to how this should be 
done. At last № was decided to make a wooden image of 
the dead man, and an old woman » (she would be the dream- 
woman of the village) “ was consulted as to what wood 
Should be used. She conversed with а spirit in a dream and 
the spirit advised her to make use of а thorny tree so that 
in future all should be afraid to touch it. Then the hetho 
was chosen” (it has thorny bark and crimson flowers. 
Its Assamese name is Madar 1) “as it was sufficiently large, 
Soft, and thorny. Since then the hetho has not been burnt, 
as it is considered in some sense а шап. When a man dies 
at a distance from his home, anions cut off some 


his comp 
hair and bring it home, and making a figure of hetho wood, 
affix the hair and perform mies, substi- 


the funeral ceremo 
tuting this figure for the corpse.” . 
In the matter of dress we may compare the kenna which 
forbids a man who has not taken а head to'wear the hornbill’s 
feather, the insignia of the successful warrior, with the 
kenna which prohibits а man from not merely putting on 
but even laying across ог against his body a petticoat which 
has once been worn by а woman. The fact that there is 
Not the least objection to 2 man’s putting against his body 
а new and unworn woman's petticoat shows that it is not 
016 is th Е the Assamese, Erythrina fulgens. Cf. p. 229 
infra, Tt р нула» that this tree is preferred by the Garo 
for the pyre on which tho dead аге burned. See Playfair, The Garos, 
- 109. 


Реппа. 
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А іп 
the nature ог meaning of the garment itself which, Не: 5 
the case of the warrior’s insignia, is the reason scat] 
prohibition. A kenna similar perhaps to that a the 
burning timber trees for firewood may be E reaped 
prohibition against cutting the stubble from t Я тей іп. 
field until the whole harvest ої the village is gathe Juable 
The idea here would seem to be that until the really he his 
part of the harvest is gathered а man who has PART not 
own grain should aid his neighbours. Delay pes it did, 
hurt the straw, and it would not matter much of vital 
whereas grain quickly spoils if unreaped and ye pest 
importance to the community. But perhaps one by 
instance of a purely utilitarian prohibition 18 the + “ out 
which a village in which there is some epidemic is ake to 
of bounds” by the neighbouring communities ри 
avoid risk of infection. hereafter 

1% should be added that by the word kenna used +, meal 

without Specifying any particular act prohibited n holding 
а prohibition laid оп persons or households p others. 
intercourse of any sort by word or by deed ia word, 
This, in fact, is perhaps the commonest use of е i 
and its corruption * genna" has sometimes Been а muc 
this sense exclusively, though now usually piu оо 
vaguer significance. Kenna іп this sense is, ћ though 
Subject to degrees, It may refer merely to speech, punch 
it usually refers to all communication whatever. 


its 
hen 1 
of green leaves is affixed to the front of a house W 
inmates are kenna in this sense. it of the 
While kenna is the prohibition laid on a un hole 


А wi 
community, penna? is. the prohibition laid on 5 mt: 
community. Tt includes the idea contained е a ken 
goes further. Besides entailing on the community а longe" 
towards strangers in a greater or less degree and for 


ni" 
Е tho “ duli’ 

* Compare also the kenna against taking paddy out 2, n must do D 
xcept in the morning and with the doors shut. The wom bibite 

if there is one in the h 


от! 
ousehold, and а stranger is дш йаа 
from touching the paddy in the “ дан." The object is PU he process » 
—to prevent the too rapid use of the rice supply, but 
thought on which the tabu is based is less clear. 

? Memi — mani. 
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or shorter period, penna entails entire abstention from work 
m the fields by the community as а whole, when such absten- 
tion is proclaimed by the Kemovo or Pitsu. The essence 
of it is that the individual should not leave the village to 
go to his fields or cultivate. It does not necessarily prevent 
the man’s going out hunting or his wife’s weaving or per- 
formance of household duties. The power ascribed to the 
observance of penna may be gathered from the effect 
which their observance with a definite object is believed to 
have upon the individual. For instance, two Sachema 
women went to catch snails in the Jotsoma terraces when 
the paddy was ripening, and some Jotsoma men, annoyed 
at the possibility of damage to their crop, threw mud at the 
Women. They were not even struck by the mud, but when 
some of their fellow villagers threatened to do a genna 
Consisting in this case of a day’s penna (that is with kenna 
as regards strangers) « for the loss of two heads," the two 
women, fearing that they would die аз а result of such а 
genna, hurried into Kohima to get orders against its 
observance. А precisely similar effect was ascribed to 
penna in the case already alluded to of the man of Nerhema. 


who sacrificed a cat for illness, and instances might easily 
be multiplied. From time to time certain days (е.ў.› those 
on which there is no moon either new or old, those on which 
eclipses occur, etc.), at the ins Kemovo or Pitsu, 
are observed as days of penna as opposed to li-chu 

(= “ field-go ”), much like the “ dies nefasti ” of the ancient 
Roman Courts. In most Angami gennas 2 certain number 
d the rest аз nant merely 


of да; enna an 
ys are observed аз P ing to work 


without А ther than that against 50 
prohibitions 0 lied to the community 


іт the fields. Penna really із kenna app 

instead of to the individual. The word kenna would pro- 

bably be hardly, if ever: applied by an Angami to а 

communal prohibition, at any rate when speaking of the 

Community, though it might be used of the incidence of 

the communal prohibition upon ап individual. : e 
Supplementary to kenna an penna 10 magico-religious Nant. 

observances we find in some degree or other Nani, the whole 

rite, the active side of the observance as well as the negative 
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and passive sides exemplified in kenna and penna. Nani 
is also used as the term for a whole genna in which penna 
is observed by the community or by the individual 
(accompanied by kenna) and followed by a period of similar 
abstention from work in Which penna has not been actually 
proclaimed by the priest. Тһе ceremony implied by 
nant is at its minimum the offering of a little folded leaf 
containing a few grains of rice and а sip of liquor which 18 
hung up in the house on all days of penna, the grains O 
rice having been held for a moment at the fire by way of а 
pretence at cooking it. Perhaps even the offering of 8 
little liquor shaken from the cup or touched on to the 
forehead before drinking on all occasions might be held to 
be талий at its minimum. At Из maximum лата consists 
of sacrifice of flesh, part of which is set aside for the spirits, 
wearing of ceremonial dress, dancing, singing, and the 
pounding of dhan, together with the total abstention from 
work in the fields involved by penna, and complete kenna to 
intercourse with strangers. But while offerings in a lesser 
ог greater degree accompany all observances, they may 
amount to a mere drop of liquor set aside on the morning 
of a genna day, or may be the head and entrails of a chicken 
or the snout and feet of a pig killed in case of illness. I? 
the latter case parts of the animal killed are given to the 
Zhevo and sometimes also to the Kemovo, Tsakro, 80 

Lidepfü. In the case of a genna conferring social status 
& number of cattle, more or less fixed according to the 
particular genna, are sacrificed and the whole clan, ОГ = 
least the kindred, is feasted. The wearing of ceremonial 
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one of some rich man who ‘has a large pounding table 
which is always used for this purpose at gennas ; at a 
арест it is done outside іп the open, а large number of 
nd ‘al being collected for the purpose. Pounding is done 
2 dh dress and by both men and women, and in some cases, 
P e Thekrangi genna at Khonoma, the girls and young 

en pound at the same trestle, standing on opposite sides 


of it and using the long straight pestle. In the Terhengi 
ennas of social status 


genna in Kohima the men doing Е 
Pound separately, using а hook-shaped pestle. 


Dancing as practised by the Khonoma group is a very 
procession of young 


coe affair. It consists of a solemn 

enel in full dress which moves at a slow pace describing 

cles, eights, and similar figures and splitting into two lines 

Which work in and out of one another serpent-wise. The 

motions of the dancers are stiff and there is a certain amount 
the upper arms being 


ofp osturing with the arms and hands, 
the fore-arms and open hand 


kept close to the body and 
eing moved up and down from the elbow, but not from 
nee to side. Free movement js much restricted owing to 
h € weight, cumbrous dimensions, and instability of the 
s ad- dress worn. In the Kohima group, where the rather 
Tagile wheel of hornbill feathers js not worn by the younger 
men, who wear less cumbrous erections of bamboo and paper, 
€ movements of the dancers are freer, while in the Viswema 
Етопр the dancers work ПР 8 gradually increasing pace, 
fast and leaping. In this 
men take little part, following 
i irecting operations 
ВепетаПу, Т trou full dress, but 
hid кн L of particular distinction to 
а they are considered entitled. 5 1 
sin oth dhan-pounding and dancing ате accompanied by 
METE the nature of which has already been described. 
Ө songs sung include both particular songs traditionally 
А55осјаћед with the occasion, and sometimes in archaic 
?nguage not fully understood except by those skilled in 
em, as well as songs in common use which may be fancied 


У the singers. 


Prayer. 


Commu- 
nal сөге- 
monies, 


ART 
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а 3% 8 not 
The idea of prayer, as we understand it, is а а 
foreign to the Angami mind, as witness the pray вола 
фо Teükho and Dzürawü by persons going ee бп xii 
“ In your name have I come out, and in — ie Ai 
I pray that ye will discover and give unto me o фа: uu 
in your keeping." In some cases, however, "— 200 
seem at first to be a prayer has probably и. 
is repeated rather аз а charm, and as such the 
$ be observed. А in the 
ae is a list of the principal em e: the 
Angami year. Тһе dates are remm pn de stas 
actual beginning of the genna depends edes y Titho genna, 
of the crops, and in Some cases, e.g. that of і е 5i mud НВ 
the Angami villages wait for the Memi оа villages 
Kemovos of each village take their cue from 


Preservation of health in 
the Gnongi are 


і village? 
mi 
* The Mohvo of Mekrima is tho one from whom the other Ме: 
take it in the first instance, 


бал 
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varies in this respect, and among the Eastern Angamis the 
Titho or its equivalent holds perhaps the most prominent 
place of all. The gennas conferring social status, though 
performed at the Terhengi in the Kohima group, are per- 
formed at the Sekrengi in the Viswema group. The Kezami 
and Mémi gennas given as corresponding to those in the 
Khonoma lis& are those which seem to correspond most 
nearly in the purpose, time, and manner of their performance, 
but it is difficult to be precise, as Angami opinion on the 
matter differs considerably and is sometimes quite at 
variance with all apparent probabilities. In most cases, of 
Course, no opinion is formulated on such points until it is 
asked for, when the person questioned is taken by surprise, 
answers at random, and invents reasons afterwards to 
justify his answer. The list of gennas is followed by addi- 
tional details in regard to the Sekrengi, Thekrangi, Thezu- 
kepu, Titho, and Terhengi gennas, which are fairly typical 
of the observance of gennas in general. 


Ахалмт GENNAS. 


1. Sékréngi.—Falls on the second day after м. 


Ж the month Keno! or of the month Kezi. fal 
n Keno, it falls sometimes on the fifth day after the 10. 
FS Five days' kenna and penna and five more nanu 
y аг А і ін worn, 

е оһвегуей; ceremonial dress 18 ists Th 


Y 
= the Khonoma group. The ceremony is to ens те 
у the community during the coming year. The ERU 
© eat separately, taking their food away from the 
ne The Angamis divide tho year into twelve months :— Eu 
Zi nnye (approximately) October. өт. ^ 7 May. 
ре or Viphie . . . November. көні . - 7 15 
oD ыз, M December. Chachi. - с ^ une. 
Doshi . |, зу з January- спа os 1 
Soc 11 I February. СИ CUu d 
Жеш С и Жете чере 7. September. 
у . . March. been about every fourth 


Ал intercalary inonth, called Revit krenhye, is 
Ner correct the mistakes which have алы 

months to the year. It is di j 
X DR E ER: 
eser coro ae wa nothing about it. 


а ы 3 
Te not explicit on the point. The average Angemi kno 
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and remaining chaste for at least three days. Dogs are 
eaten in large numbers. | 

This genna is not usually regarded by the Tengima a8 
one of very great importance. It perhaps corresponds to 
the Kezami genna called 24:88, and to the Memi Süpra. 
The Memi have also an important genna called Thoni, at 
which vegetables are tabooed, which falls about the same 
time as the Sekrengi, while the Saléni genna of the Memi 
which I have given as corresponding to the Tsungi contains 
features associated with the Tengima Sekrengi. 

2. Gnóngi.—Falls on the third day after the full moon of 
the month Кега; marks the completion of the sowing of 
jhum land. Twelve to fourteen days’ penna are observe 
in the Khonoma group, but in the Kohima and Viswem® 
groups only five days’. This genna is the most important 
of all, after the Terhengi, to the Tengima Angamis. The 
kenna is very strict. 


This genna seems to correspond to the Kezami Yékénge 
and ће Memi Rüpra. 

3. Théibringi (called by Kohima Kérüngi).—Falls оп the 
day of the full moon of the month Chachü or else twenty 
days later, according to the state of the rice crop; marks 
the transplantation of the paddy seedlings into the irrigated 
terraces; three days’ penna ; ceremonial dress worn by 
Khonoma (but not by Kohima) for dhan-pounding, singing» 
and dancing; seems to correspond to the Memi 20%: 
А death in the village within a week or so of the Thekrang 
Senna causes its postponement for at least a day. 


_ This genna is regarded as of comparatively small 
importance, 


4. Tsüngi 


(called by Kohima  Chadàngi).—Falls in 
Khonoma abo 


ut seven days after the new moon, or, if the 
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Saléni, which is regarded by 
tance and is the occasion of 
tral dead. Qha-da-ngi = 


the Kezami Htstingé and Memi 
the Memi as of particular impor 
the commemoration of the ances 
path-clearing genna.” 
p a tčzůkčpū—Celebrated by Khonoma with the Tsungi ; 
field or its object the preservation of the rice crop from 
К and rats. One day’s strict penna is observed, 
T wed by а day's nant, on which no work is done. 
tezukepu = “the sung mouse.” 
т 6. Likwéngi—Kept by Khonoma thirty days after the 
sungi, and by Jotsoma with the Lideh (see infra, No. 9). 
a observed at all by the Kohima от Viswe 
arks the beginning of the millet harvest; three days’ 
чш observed. Likwengi = “ bird (or rather 
aring genna." x : 
T Thzwiükükwü.—Kept by Khonoma with the Likwengi, 
да; by Viswema with Уайеһ (see No. 10), which is the first 
la У of a three days’ genna, Thewii 
E two, and the whole combination falling later than the 
m. ewüukukwüin Khonoma. In Jotsom® the Thewü 
“ arks the cutting of the * ahu dhan. 
Mie the toad his share," in explanation 
80 d. that the man, the rat, and the toad once found 
(аш © rice together. When discussing its division, the rat 
cate to the Naga method of carrying 102) Es 
canny, across the forehead) said, “ Му head is pointed ; 
shar ot carry it, let me eat in the edge of уо 
but e, while the toad said th 
(th that the man might offer 
field toad’s) name. Thus it is that the rats eat 
ds and the Thewiiukukwii is performed annually.” 
“- $ this genna the converse of the Sekrengi is observed, 
la п having to eat separately from different 
£ their food from leave 


him some every 


Platters 1 : 

dm ; have to 

eu ля үе: ш nnection between the toad and 

the op aeo =. dor aec T val Y . 291. The Semas connect 
a ble for the rice harvest, and also, 


the TR see “ Golden Bough, c 
E with Latsapa, the spirit respo Monograph 
порагову, with thunder and lightning. See бо ГУ E 


on the Sema 
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hearth, and are generally under the same restrictions as 
regards men as men are under as regards women at the 
Sekrengi. 

This genna seems to correspond to the Kezami Butsiitoh 
and the Memi Bauliitéwé, at which women take liquor only 
—no cooked rice or meat—for two days, and have to eat 
apart from the men and from new dishes and using a new 
hearth, which are put aside when done with and not used 
again. The Butsiitoh and Baulutowe, however, are kept 
after No. 8 and not before it, resembling Viswema in this 
respect. 

8. Tithd (ог Tichi)—Kept by Khonoma five days after 
the Likwengi, has for its object the protection of the ripening 
crop from hail (Titho = Sky-ceremony). Penna is observet 
for five days by Khonoma and Kohima, by Jotsoma for 
ten days, by Viswema and by the Memi villages for at least 
thirty days. It is said that this genna used to last from 
one to three months, according to date, as it still does more 
or less in some of the Memi villages. 

4 No trade is allowed during the duration of the genna and 
it is absolutely kenna to introduce into the village by УЗУ 
of trade or otherwise any white material such as salt oF 
cotton or even rice, 

© genna corresponds to the Kezami Zngóngé, аб which 
also ‚По new clothes may be taken from boxes for fear 6 
Causing wind storms, and during which it is genna to КІ 
chickens, and to the Memi Mani or Chirasd. "Tho genna Ì3 
Tegarded with particular importance by the Eastern Angamls- 

9. Lidéh (called Bing; by Viswema) is performed № 

onoma three days after the new moon of Zipe; РУ 

otsoma it is combined with the Likwengi. This gen”? 

marks the. opening of the rice harvest and lasts two ФАЗ: 
Ча the first day, called “ Bilipfi-lidéh,” penna is observe 
У everyone except the Lidepfü who goes to the fields а?! 
cuts „® few heads of paddy. The second day, calle 

стао is perna, for everyone, and on the following 
day it is open to anyone in the village to reap as he please: 

Senna seems to correspond to the Kezami Metsa- 
10, 724428 (called by Kohima Vatéh or Kévā kětčhā) 
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Kept by Khonoma three days after the new moon of Rede, 
but by Kohima five days after the first moon following on 
the completion of the harvest, so that it falls sometimes in 
November and sometimes in December. The Viswema 
Broup combine the Thewüukukwü with this, the Tekedeh 
occupying the first day of the combined genna, and the 
Thewüukukwü two days more. In Khonoma this genna 
lasts five days and celebrates the completion of reaping. 

11. Térhéngi.—Kept by Kohima eleven days after Vateh 
and with considerable circumstance, ceremonial dress being 
Worn and dhan pounded. Khonoma wears no ceremonial 
dress for this genna, but then the personal gennas of Zhàtho, 
Lésii, and Kütéshé are not done by Khonoma. The genna 
lasts ten days and celebrates the harvest-home for the year. 
The Angamis proper, particularly Kohima, attach great 
importance to this genna. It corresponds to the Kezami 

rringhé, at which men must remain chaste for three days 
as at the Angami Sekrengi, and to the Memi Adhóni. 
Terhe-ngi perhaps = “ spirit-genna » (<terho). 

The following story is told in Ko 
Terhengi gennas. Once upon а time 
at Merema village with an unmarried daughter. One day, 
when going home from her fields a terhoma 0 : 
followed her and put his hands over her eyes from behind. 
The old woman said, “ Who are you ? Go away ! ” But 
Ziso said, “ I will not let you go unless you promise me your 
daughter in marriage.” So she promised and was released, 
but looking round saw no one. А few days later the same 
thing happened again, and again she promised, going home 


- sad at heart. күте 
ow one day the daughter went wit) 
Work in the fields, and as she was coming home she lagged 
behind the others. Suddenly Ziso, caught hold : 
took her to his lair and she lived with ш as his wife 

A year later she came back to her mother’s 
to her, “ My husband is very handsome and wealthy man ; 


Come wi im whatever you will, and you 
i with me and ask of np there is a small 


will receive it. But I tell you this now: J 
basket hanging кү right-hand side of the middle room 
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of his dwelling, in which all kinds of animals are kept. 
Ask for nothing save only that basket.” Then, taking some 
husks of corn, they set out for the daughter’s house, dropping 
husks along the road for fear of the old woman’s losing her 
way home again. 

After staying some days with her son-in-law, the old 
woman said she must go home. Then Ziso said, “ Tell me, 
mother-in-law, what you would like, and I will give it.” 
And the old woman answered, “ Many things I would like, 
but I cannot carry them, so I will only ask for that little 
basket hanging in the middle room, for me to keep my yeast 
in." But Ziso was troubled at her saying and said, 
" Mother-in-law, do not ask for that but ask for something 
else." But the old woman answered, “Т am an old woman. 
I cannot carry heavy things.” Then Ziso gave her the 
small basket, saying, “ Don’t open the cover in the road or 
anywhere until you reach home, Then put a fence about it, 
and shut the door when you open the basket, and don’t 
£o out for five days." Бо the old woman started home with 
the basket. 

But about halfway the old woman found the basket 
very heavy, and herself longing to open it. So she took 
off the lid, and behold! Animals of every kind, mithan, 
boars, birds, mice, and every sort of beast and flying thing, 
and those which were able to fly or run swiftly came forth 
and fled, and those unable to get away were again shut in 
by the old woman as she put back the lid. Then she came 
to her house and shut the door and opened the basket, and 
the animals which remained—mithan, cows, pigs, dogs and 
fowls—came out of the basket, and she kept them in the 
joue with the door shut for five days and they all became 
ame. These animals are called “ the woman's share ” (thén- 
ihe wid У be given by a man to his daughter" ; 

а; “ 5, 
(thépvitma ri). 0 ема "the mans share 
__ The following year the old woman's daughter and son- 
in-law came to visit her and found her house filled with 


1 As opposed to land, which may only go to th і Part ПІ 
under “ Inheritance,” У Ко «oxnoxnalo beng, Boe 
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d i : 
pe animals. And Ziso said to the mother-in-law. 
foe hese fat bulls, and eat them in my name." And ES 
ed is kept every year and called Terhengi 
а ngi, “ the spirit’s feast >), for Ziso was а spirit.! 
ibis 1 regard to the wearing of ceremonial dress at gennas 
noticeable that in Kohima it is kenna to wear hornbill 


fe 
athers between the sowing of millet and reaping of the 


rie КӘНЕ Е 
е, a prohibition which rather discounts the celebration 


>: gen in dress, as most of them, indeed the greater part 
ето = year, fall into this period. In Khonoma, however, 
affair 18 m such prohibition, as the Thekrangi is a full dress 
Ка : eremonial dress, however, is never worn by the 
аи of persons who have recently died ; they take 

е genna wearing ordinary clothes. 


р genna,* which has for its object the preven- 
do. b ess during the coming year, begins, аз all gennas 
‚ by the taking of a little rice and pretending to cook it 

nt at the fire. Tt is then wrapped 
together with a similar miniature 


le Ё 
af cup of rice beer tied to the central 


ols and 
tched on th 
event defilement. On 


and j 2 

i if the right leg is passe and excreta passed, 
omen is good. If, however, is bad another 
аз 8 Kachari 
the Kachari 


corded by Soppitt 
f 
Shillong, 1885. 


1 

ше шар precisely the ваше story is ге 

Tribes See “An Historic iptive Account 0 
eprin FS f the North Cachar T i 
2 SS with an introduction by E. С. Stuart Baker, 

relations. the kindred is a large опе this would only apply to the nearer 
" г 

es accounts ofthe Bekrengigeline as observed in Jotsoma. Details 

rom village to village- 
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and another cock is killed until one dies with its legs in the 
right position.! Each man after killing his cock makes a 
fire, which he must light from a fire-stick and nothing else ; 
matches or burning brands must not be used to light this 


the man who killed it. 
but it is the custom to 
Sekrengi genna. 


шау Suppose, as turkeys are eaten at Christmas in England. 
The Lhotas, however, who eat dog in a precisely ird 
way at the genna by which they propitiate their evil ври“ 
Tsungram (7 Tsungram = Sekre), say that they вас 
е dog being the most cunning of re 
Sacrifice by the evil one to all othe 
noted, however, that the Angamis 
regard dogs’ flesh as an excellent tonic and pick-me-up fon 
anyone who is in poor health.2 This probably has a 600% 
deal to do with the dog diet at the Sekrengi, which is observe 
to secure good health in the coming year. ІН 
Тһе strangling of cocks and the Sekrengi genna generally 
is the occasion on which male children leave the “ pele, 
side.” In Jotsoma and Khonoma the boy old enough 
strangle a cock may no longer sleep on his mother’s bed, a 
if he does not sleep on a third bed will sleep on his о 
In the Kohima group the boy has to leave his parents 
bedroom entirely and sleep in the outer portion of the noe 
and generally Speaking he begins to associate with the othe 
boys of the village rather than with his mother. i 
During the whole ої the first two days of the Sekrengi 
genna all men are kenna. They have to eat separately an 
the women may not approach them, and may not eve? 
1 In Khonoma this 


; ; i not 
is done at intervals of one month, In Kohima 
at all, 


animals. Tt may be 


2 See Appendix XIII, p. 457 
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On the fourth day 
emonial dress and 
pith, sticks, and 


f water for them as on other days. 
dos e genna the young men put on cer 
od the jungle, from which they fetch in 
raditi from which they make gigantic reproductions in the 
теқ ional colours and type of the largest kind of bead 
Jie aces worn by men. These they string up in a large 
Bin товар they congregate after the evening meal and 
пас“ his house is called the theka ki and seems to be selected 
EUN BIZO and general convenience.. It is also the custom 
кпе this genna for the young men, more particularly in 
27 аа Angami villages, to go out into the jungle armed 
liza pellet-bows and to bring back numbers of birds, 
ш. СО, mice, etc., which they tie to long bamboo poles 
aiid set up in front of their houses. Prosperity in general 
а in particular success іп war іп the coming year 
epends on the number of small birds and animals taken. 
he village is strictly penna for the first five days of the 
es work of any sort being forbidden, and, of course, 
coming and going to or from the village. In addition 
days of nanü no work is done 

іп the fields. 

It is at the end of this genna that the Lidepfü collects her 
ing four ог five men of 


fs clan to collect paddy—@ 8 і 
use. The fact that the First-reaper collects at this 


Senna while the First-sower collects after the harvest genna 
tion with the fact that 


18 noticeable, Taken in conjunc 
Performers of these offices are usually old and poor and 
о little or no cultivation of their own it possibly 
же the existence of а fear lest the к of Ме 
sowing or reaping should bring some ill conseque 
xn the ma of the fret sower ог reaper; and that it is to 
а associating themselves with some such misfortune 
a at the rest of the village delay contributions until another 
па cultural year. It is possibly intended, however, to 
(in o the First-sower “reap what he has sown апа suffer 
is contributions) for a bad crop. 7 | 1 
ing and singing 


е Thekrangi і ked by danc: 
ekrangi genna is шаг i К uo ме 


° 
n the part of the young men 
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unmarried, or married but who have no children. Іп the 
afternoon of the second day they turn out in full dress and 
pound dhan and sing in the theka Бі, the girls and men being 
on opposite sides of the pounding trestle and singing staves 
alternately. This is followed by a procession round the 


courtyard of the house, the Е : of 
rice beer and the girls © Men carrying mithan horns 


г arrying leat Ме the processio? 
EUR by а man on ІШ сү эм spoar, cove d 
Tor А SE human Ma, Dt oped d e on PA 
hiodh й point of in Yat is sei 
ш dí OF rolled plantain leat is SU? д wee 
5 Көшелер patting injured it the 997, a yom 
tained, Tn tho rear of the procession ied with ae 
MON tries a pair of the shicld-horns adom o two 


` > $. e 
ШИ that aro worn on wartors ез Ми D 


jer > yp 
à or the 0“ p tho E oast 
шө (б (одоог and carr = instead b (the 


This goes on for a €9 he 
after singing for ^ii. homes © 


чр and going, © 


m 


PLAYING ONE OF pur BE AN GAMES 
[See р. 103 


ING THE ВЕАХ 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOW ING METHOD oF pROPELI 
{See р 103 
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unmarried, or married but who have по children. In the 
afternoon of the second day they turn out in full dress and 
pound dhan and sing in the theka ki, the girls and men being 
on opposite sides of the pounding trestle and singing staves 
alternately. This is followed by a procession round the 
courtyard of the house, the men carrying mithan horns of 
rice beer and the girls carrying leaf cups, while the procession 
is headed by a man carrying a veteran’s spear, covered 
with tresses of human hair, but deprived of its iron head, 
for which a point of rolled plantain leaf is substituted, for 
fear of someone’s getting injured if the iron head were 
retained. In the rear of the procession one of the young 
men carries a pair of the shield-horns adorned with human 
tresses that are worn on warriors’ shields. The two horns | 
are tied together and carried over the shoulder ; sometimes, 
however, а, second spear is carried instead. On the approach 
of a similar party from another clan in the village (the cases 
witnessed by the writer were at Khonoma), both parties 80 
а ше tehuba! outside the house of the Kemovo and “ dance ' 
and Sing there, the songs being sung by the men until the 
conclusion, when the song is finished up with the assistance 
of two girls specially picked for the part. Each clan 
occupies the tehuba in turn, returning from it to the tehuba 
of the clan and thence to the courtyards of their theka kt. 
The tehuba regarded as the village tehuba must be visited 
first. "The dancing consists of going solemnly in a procession 
round the circle, the lines sometimes dividing into two, 80 
that one goes one way and the other the opposite 
way; the girls are told off as partners to the boys and 
ae In a sort of second rank on the inside of the boys- 
ку 5068 оп for a couple of hours or so, the parties eventually, 

T Singing for a short time inside the theka ki, breaking 
up and going to their homes for the evening meal. It is 


1 For tehubi 
has its own E. T IL Each clan in а large villago like Khonom& 


PLAYING ONE OF THE BEAN GAMES 
[See р. 103 


ELLING THE BEAN 


p OF PROP! 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING METHO! 
[See р 103 


Sat d dag) бол "А 225) 
VINIHOY 40 мих 


VWONOHY ло ау ү 


ї 
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оса rain to fall during the singing and dancing in 

very ali ү, It is regarded as an omen of death, and, unless 

“йїп, а $, necessitates the abstention from all ceremonial 
i ы E е observation of the genna in the following year. 

та. owe of course, stops proceedings at once, as it would 

ceremonial costume of the men jn no time. 


In 2 
the evening each party meets again in the theka ki of 
first and sit down in two 


the : 
ee to sing. The men arrive 
ite rows on benches placed ready at the two ends of 
the occasion and with a fire 


are reduced to 


the bj 
д big front room cleared for 
head-dresses 
е centre feather 


lit 
peut centre. The huge 
Spoke 9 dimensione by taking out all but th 
close and bringing up the two at the back to 
3 on each side of it, giving а sort of fleur-de-lys effect. 
Д Бање sit as close to one another as they сап in exactly 
Whioh me attitude, with a mithan horn of rice beer, from 
а. drink, held in the righ 
s ene on the right knee. The girls 
Toom and sit down on benches along the $ 
e po leaving passage тоо 
as the ors give, which is crowded wi 
the У can be packed. The girls keep ih з 
Шер раа; for they are regarded as most immodest if they 
a the out them at all—at least in public—on 9 
rohan of the outer darkness à 80° 
Some у goes on. The singing is 
cases, but men’s songs 219 also sung ! 
the o omen's songs by women: The subjects © 
Occasie ngs are considered particularly appropriato а 
on, on, eg. the song given at the end of Part © 8 
curren, Pe while in other 089 ay be any songs 
ent in the village; one for instance, 0 
men had hunted а sambhar 


the wri 
ог муз told how the young { є 
Whil, very long distance and been benighted in the jungle, 
bring another was a request from 9 е to her husband to 
one her back two flowers from the jungle when be came 
the 2 One for her and one for * This singing 18 
evening takes place 0D. all three days of the genna an 
put only 00 the second and third 


ts most of the night, 
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days is ceremonial dress worn, and then not always on the 
third day. If there are enough unmarried boys and girls to 
form a procession by themselves, this procession takes 
place on the second day without dhan-pounding or the 
carrying of spear or Shield-horns, and sometimes mere 
children take part, while the older unmarried and the 
young childless married persons perform the genna as 
already described on the third day instead of the second. 
If, however, the number of eligible performers be few, the 
genna is performed as described on the second day. Platters 
of pork, sprinkled with Salt, are also carried in the procession 
and given to each married girl taking part, the bride's 
mother giving a chicken to the bringer in exchange. Dhan- 
pounding and the carrying of Spears, etc., in the procession 
is definitely connected with the participation of married 
persons in the genna, which seems to be intended to 


promote the fertility of the crops and of newly married 
couples. 


Е Тһе Thezukepu is in some ways perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all the Angami gennas. It is not regarded as having 
the importance of the Gnongi, the Terhengi, or the Titho, 
: but the first two of these at any rate are not marked by 
nearly such intriguing details as the Thezukepu, “ the Sung 
Mouse." The account of it given here is the genna as 
observed in Jotsoma. On the eve of the first day of the 
genna the young men of the village look for a sort of field- 
mouse called “ Zukrano,” and catching one alive and putting 
it into a section of bamboo, place it outside the house which 
does duty as the Morung. After the evening meal ва 
young men assemble аб this house and choose one of their 
number who is to throw the mouse.? The mouse is taken 


10 і “ й У ad 
H Hs ата ТЫ the таб” would be а more correct rendering: 


% = “ (the one) who throws the mouse.” 
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зі Е Тһе mouse-thrower, stripped naked, then runs 
E ast as he can through the village, from the bottom 
рей the top, and outside, and throwing the mouse away 
is the village path tells it to go to such and such а 
Ser age, naming some remote village of the Eastern Angamis, 
b mas or elsewhere. The thrower is accompanied meanwhile 
ET а dozen or so other young men, who run along with him 
matching sticks from the fences and beating upon the 
ere singing and shouting to frighten away the mice. 

he thrower runs back to the Morung house and jumps up 


don the machan used for sleeping, and is not allowed to 
€p down to earth again for twenty-four hours. Meanwhile, 
hest house of the 


Des the time when the man in the furt 
B age has been called, all the older men and the women 
aying in their houses stamp and shout as though driving 
629, mice out of the village, and from the moment that the 

rst sound of this stamping and shouting is beard no one 
шау eat or drink again that night, and those in the middle 
ОЁ a meal must stop it. On the following day the village is 
Penna and no опе may pick vegetables. This day is called 
is Thezukepu.” On the next day, called “ Reddeh,” а pig 

sacrificed in order to make the rice in the houses last well. 


а Тһе origin of the Titho genn® ін said to have been the 
estruction of the crop year after year by hail At last the 
People asked а wise man what to do, and he told them to do 


& genna or they would always lose their crops. Accordingly 
ar by Jotsoma, who do 


ug days’ genna is done every У? r 
of S genna rather more thoroughly than the other villages 
the Khonoma, Kohima, апа Chakroma groups. 

боша two or three panjis are placed by the Kemovo on 
in side of the village path and an unblemished cock is 
T owes into the jungle. This is done twice, once at one 
th © of the village, once at another. No other villages of 
e 9 Khonoma or Kohima groups, however, still observe this 
ustom. But the Memi village of Mekrima, from which 


he Tengi і 
ngima villages derive their observance Ot his 
remon M at this genna. This calf 
y, actually release а 02 UE 


must be pitch black without 9 white spot. 
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with thin creepers for five days, and if during these five 
days it escapes in spite of the hobbles, hail is certain to 
fall. In Sopvoma the black calf is tied to a certain stone 
for а whole day, and if it remains silent the omen is good, 
if it lows to one side or the other bad hail may be expected 
from that quarter. All Angami villages prohibit the 
export or import during the genna of rice, salt, cotton, beads 
(particularly white beads), wooden dishes, ivory armlets, 
or any other white material. 

It has been already stated that the object of this genna 
is to avert hail. Най constitutes a very serious danger to 
the Angami rice crop when the latter is ripening, and in the 
higher hills about the Barail range is of by no means 
uncommon occurrence. Тһе reduction in the duration 
and in the importance of the genna among the more 
northerly and westerly villages of the Angamis is no doubt 
the result of-the lessened danger from hail, while the pro- 
hibition laid on white materials is probably based on the 
theory that their whiteness will cause a fall of white hail- 
stones. In some of the Naga villages in the Manipur State 
the genna is observed from the time when the crop begin? 
to ripen practically until the harvest, as will be seen from 
the following notes, for which the writer is indebted to the 
kindness of Colonel Shakespear :— 

“Мао. Chijira goshiir genna, for just under three months 
no trading allowed in the thirteen villages which obey t 2 
Mohvu! of Pudugnamei.? It begins eight days before a its 
moon and lasts two whole months and eight days into th 
next, which is the new moon of November.” 

“Maikel. The Maikel Khullakpa! can declare а genna 
called Kapdni, which lasts two months and sixteen days: 
A cow is tied up, and in which direction it bellows, hai! 
feared. Trading is Stopped. This is the same ав Chijit® 
goshür. The first day of the genna extends to Kohima. 

"Purun Uchijiragashur—a genna for a month in October: 
Purum, Oinam, Theba Khulel, and Khuno and Koide keep 
this genna. It is prohibited to bring fowls, cows, salt, Рів?" 

1 Mohvu is the Memi word — Tengima Kemovo, to which Khullakp? 


а Manipuri word, also corresponds. “ Maikel ” = Mekrima. 
2 l.e., Sopvo-terhema. 


* A Khoirao village, but with probably a strong Memi admixture. 
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dogs, into another village boundaries. Stone-pullers must 
remain chaste. The genna is only kept for а month by 
these villages, but they take the word for it from the 


Mohvu of Maikel.” 

The gennas above enumerated are clearly connected with 
the agricultural year, ог at any rate with the agricultural 
interest of the community. Other communal gennas there 
are, however, which though of infrequent and irregular 
Occurrence cannot be entirely passed over. Such an one 
is the genna at which wat dancing is indulged in. This is 
а веппа of little importance and occurs only now and then 
—once perhaps in about seven years or more, and at по 
fixed interval. It is proclaimed by the Kemovo when the 
number of young men in the clan is unusually large. Possibly 
In the days of Angami independence it may have been 
followed as a rule by а military expedition, but nowadays 


it consists only of à day or two's penna and the putting on 
men, who dance war 


Ceremonial costume by the young 7". 
раи before the Settle clan ог village, 19 the great 
ratification of the other 80Х. 
other is a genna observed, if not yearly, э v ре 
requently, and often in consecutive years» by the clan as 
ifferentiated from the village- їз consists in De a 
Visit to the members of а friendly clan А о ыр with 
any clans have long-standing ties of frien n an 
Particular clans in other village and the аю visits 
a is preserved and kept green fi an which the 
та i: place on invitation, and 9 day is Пхе 
m members of the invited clan: 
thei go in a procession with DO , ^ jj is 
En hosts, where one or #70 days nan ГО З jn muc 
Parties dressing ceremonially and indus is visits are 
Ba Neing, feasting, and удеггу шав = illa es some- 
iten раја bebe clans of distant ME ihe Thevoma 
dM two or three days’ journey apart, A an of Kigwema, 
of Khonoma visite the xs or when one of 
A friendly clan in Kohima, 


Sleep; 
ере one night аб Jotsom® оп 
а case the whole journey 


© clans of Razama paid & yisit to 
uch 


ее days’ journey away- 
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is performed in ceremonial dress and rain is а serious disaster. 
These visits are paid about the month of March and at no 
other time of the year. The clan which issues the invitation 
is occupied for several days in preparing a vast quantity of 
liquor, and numbers of animals are killed for the feast. 
Males of all ages take part in the visit and the dancing. 

In addition to these and other recurrent gennas, any 
untoward or unusual occurrence may call for the observ- 
ance of a genna by the village or clan, as, for instance, the 
fall of any earth on to a genna stone (kipuchie) or the 
dragging of a new door for the village gateway. The 
latter ceremony is performed at Sachema as follows :— қ 

The door is dragged up beforehand to within half a mile 
or so of the village. This is done without ceremonial dress 
and is not attended by genna. On the day of the ceremony 
the Kemovo takes some new “pita modhu” and a cock 
and goes early in the morning to the stump of the tree from 
which the door was cut. The cock is fed and let loose, 
while the “ modhu ” ің poured into a plantain-leaf cup. а 
little “ modhu ” is also poured on to a plantain leaf ani 
offered to the cock. If the cock takes the “ modhu ” it is 
regarded as a good omen. The Kemovo then goes to the 
door itself, taking with him the Zhevo and Tsakro. The 
two former take grass (kurhi) and touch the door with it, 
addressing the door in the following terms :— а 

“You must not stay here but go to the place appointe' 
for you. Men shall be more in number, paddy and culti- 
vation shall be more prosperous, cattle, dogs, etc., shall be 
more plentiful.” 

The Kemovo ties two thin strings to the door and el 
at and breaks them. Then two boys, who have never һа! d 
Sexual intercourse, one Kepezoma and one Kepepfüma an 
both naked, the former on the right and the other on ше 
left, tie on two string ropes, which must on no accoun 
subsequently break, and pull them. Then all the men шау 
take hold of the ropes, and they proceed to drag up the 
door towards the gateway. On the way up the door 18 
Stopped and blessed by the Tsakro, the Zhevo and Kemovo 
having done so before as already described. 
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No і 
all ES allowed to follow or get behind the door; and 
before the си sint. women have to get inside the village walls 
бор balon oor arrives at the gate. The clan to whom the 
drag the E drags the right rope and the other clan or clans 
small Ъо a rope. Every male in the village (including 
dragging is ae to have his hand on the горе, though the 
ies наро > dragging party- 
riving at the gate, the draggers being inside, the 


in ) 
об Со to the tehuba. When the 
Tsakro е Then the Кешоуо, 
тереді the у! fowl and touch the door with its beak and 
Wood in th essing. The fowl is then 
for the e house of a man near the gate, 
by the Ж. nna Ваз also been made, and it is eate 
да emovo only ой plantain leaves. 
ce called sovi follows. 
d called “ hinu » ig prepared 


chillies, salt, and 
that day after 


where the “modhu” 
n that night 


Ose 
who have had a death in the house, 


ordi 
is «ай clothes, ав at all gennas 
Inside th Before the ceremony strangers are 
Sing ке houses where the preparations for the genna are 
ш the clothes and miscellaneous stuft Jeft on one side 
0, а sons working in the fields get bur? pile they are doing 
fg mi-penna (mi = “ fire ") is Кер he whole village. 
Shona. observed in Kohima village March 25, 1919. 
5 d the stubble catch fire at harve те, too, а Mi-penna 

һоша overturn 
ain а genna called 


18 9 
Served, while if the win dis 
i he 87 


ог thr 
The eshing and winnowln 5 
ЊЕ за 5 
krelhāpe is observed. 

The Rives А354 
fan M which attend the life of the individual Angami Indivi- 
9r leg, ghly into two divisions : 819 сплав which are more Gennas 

8 inseparable from his existence in the community, 


1 
Зее 
А ; 
Ррепдіх XIII, p. 457. 
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gennas, that is to say, which attend all ordinary individuals, 
at his birth, his marriage, and his death, and the gennas 
which are more or less optional and which determine his 
status in the society. It is perhaps simplest to deal first 
with the gennas that attend all individuals and afterwards 
with those that are not essential. 

An Angami woman when about to deliver 1 a child breaks 
the strings of beads that she is wearing, letting the beads 
fall about the floor, and throws off all her clothes except & 
single cloth wrapped round her body like a shawl. She 
delivers her child hanging by her hands to a head-band 
(for carrying loads), which is fastened to a beam in the 
house, her knees being clear of the ground.2 The genna 
that follows is the same whichever the sex of the child. 
The mother is kept separate from the rest of the household, 
her bed being separated, and a separate hearth being built 
for her, though in the same room as the general hearth. 
Immediately after the delivery and before the cutting of the 
navel-string,? she is fed on rice-beer, rice, and the flesh of а 
hen (never that of a cock) which has been touched by the 
child. For five days, for ten in the case of her first child,* 
the mother is fed exclusively on this food, а second hen 
being killed if the first is not enough, and during these five 
days her husband is kenna, and in some villages the whole 
household is kenna. "The household is kenna in any case оп 
the day of birth,5 as it is if any domestic animal gives birth 
to young. 

When the five days have expired the mother is allowed to 


а betrothal, or what practically amounts to such. 
The Kacha Nagas remain kenna for thirty days after a birth. 
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go out, but by the back door of the house only, and if there 
is no back door one has to be made for the purpose. No 
one must see her going out, she goes out by stealth, taking 
all the cooking, eating, and drinking utensils of the household 
with her, and when no one is looking she throws them away 
behind the house. Her husband opens the back door for 
her and keeps a look-out to see that there is no one watching, 
but he must not look at his wife as she is coming out to 


throw the things away. 


The baby is washed with warm water on the day of its 


birth, and this washing is followed by the cutting of the 
navel cord, but it is not washed again till the five days’ 
genna have expired. On the sixth day, after throwing 
away the cooking utensils, the mother takes any child of 
her husband’s kindred and of the same sex as her baby and 
Zoes with this child to the village water-hole. The child 
draws water and gives it to the mother, who carries it back 


to the house and washes her baby with it without heating 
ay plucks two or three 


the water. The mother also on her w. c 
Sprays of the plant called “ tsoheh," which she brings back 
With her. She puts a drop of water and then a twig of this 
plant on the babe's forehead and adjures it to become strong 
and hard like the tsoheh plant. At the same time she tears 
the twig in two.1 This ceremony she repeats on the right 
and on the left hand of the infant. On the eighth day she 
carries the child who accompanied her to the well to the 
house of one of her husband’s kindred who is newly married 
and has suffered no misfortune. For this purpose the 
house of a married man whose children are all met will ШЕ 
Serv, i Jaces a little rice beer on е 
chile и vis Г | eden] a little rice and a little rice 
eer i: IDE E nd oe d, after W ich the mother of the 
Der п à diminutive gour , 94 child back to her 
Hen, Yy-born baby again carries 
ве 1 

s in а particular 
Ыш infant, when it grows UP ЖААЛ, o jute the 
lation to tho newly-married mAP i] him “father ” and 

d was taken. Не or she must 0" 


1 

A АЖ lant 

into this in order that the virtue of the P 
the child з 


may leave jt and so pass 
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his wife “ mother,” and neither must оп any account behave 
aggressively toward the other. 

On the ninth day the father and the mother, taking the 
baby 1 itself, go to the fields, and after pretending to do а 
little work they eat and drink and then return home. 
Sometimes they do not even go to their fields, but go out of 
the village and dig some ground anywhere at all When 
returning home they bring back two pieces of alder tree. 
This concludes all birth ceremonies. 

If the child be born dead, or die before the completion of 
the five days’ genna, one day's kenna is observed, nothing 
more, and the child is buried inside the house. The father 
must be present when it is buried, and if he is away from 
home the burial of the body is put off until he returns. А 
case occurred in Jotsoma during the Abor expedition of 
1912 in which the wife of a man who was with the expedition 
gave birth to a daughter which died. The body was kept 
unburied in the house for two months until the father 
returned to his family—and they living in the house all the 
time. 

If a woman die in childbirth ог" before the completion 
of the five days’ genna, she is taken out, not by the door, 
but through a hole made in the side of the house, and buried 
with all her property. Her baby is taken out and buried 
with her, if it die as well. Should it live it would normally 
be brought up on rice pulp, but cases of gynecomastism 
seem to occur occasionally.? There is at the time of writing 
a girl in Jotsoma whose mother died when she was aD 
infant and who was suckled by her father Niselhu, also 
still living, who first let the child suck at his breast to comfort 
it, but after a time was able to give it milk. In the Lhota 


1 In one version of the birth coro ТВ й itself 
i monial s the baby its! 
which was fed in the ho pan avon miody изашле 7 


у use of one of the husband's kindred, while it was 
oy or girl from the husband's kindred who was taken out of the village 
с. 


? See Haeckel, “ Evolution of Man,” 
In Yampi, a Chang village, : 
who is said to have breasts lik: 


р. 114. 

there is а noted warrior named Yenso, 
і e а woman, while in Yuonyar there is ^n 

eengaphrodite named Chualan Abaja. Casos of the suckling of orphaned 

Е by quite old women seem to ocour from time to time among the 
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village of Longsa a girl named Pontselo, still living, is said 
E have been suckled by her father Chiathang from the 
ime she was fifteen days old, when her mother died. Angami 
children are usually suckled until they are two or three 
years old. One may frequently see а woman with a baby 
and an older child, both of which she is suckling. Children 
ies father dies remain in the custody of the mother or 

er relations until weaned, after which the father's heirs 
have the custody of them. 

Infanticide used to be practised in the case of children 
born of unmarried girls. In such cases delivery had to 
take place in the jungle, and the child was killed; the 
Kezami women used further to pierce its feet all over with 
thorns to prevent its visiting and haunting the mother in 
her dreams. It was believed that if it was allowed to grow 
up the village would have no success in hunting or in war. 
Nowadays an unmarried girl who is pregnant is turned out 
of her parents’ house before delivery, and gives birth in the 
cow-house of someone else’s porch or some similar place, 
and the presence of any second person at the time of delivery 
is kenna. Whether the mother performs any ceremony is 
not known. 

Twins are uncommon, 
not disliked and if both are b 
gratulation; their mother is un 
them flowers of the same variety and cloths of exactly the 
Same pattern.? Triplets are very rare indeed. One case is 
remembered to have occurred in Mozema, but all three died. 

, The Angamis have no ear-piercing ceremony, the ears of 
girls being pierced when they are from six to twelve months 
old, and those of boys as soon as they can speak. Also, 
in the case of the majority of them, no naming ceremony is 
performed. А ceremony, however, is sometimes performed 
T the fifth day after birth, when the omens are taken in 

e usual way by slicing pieces from a stick of the shrub 


but the occurrence of twins is 
оув it is a matter for con- 
der an obligation to give 


the Memi. 
by N. W. Thomas, Man, 


d from Nigeria one of the twins 
the younger also. 


3 ~: is regarded аз extremely fortunate by 
Nov. М. “Nigerian Notes. (ПП) Twins,” 
dicat 1919, No. 87. In the cases mentione 

8 if whatever is given to the elder is not given to 


Name. 


т 
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т 
called chiese, and dropping two pieces parallel, apdo no 
two on the top of them. If the second pur stay on ње 
falling ой, the name suggested is chosen. This n: eid 
with the Angamis, a name of abstract significance own a 
the presence of good qualities or good fortune, 8 ood." 
Kevise, “ arriving at a good time," Vinile, E meen Бр зм 
Viyale, “let your share be good," Rhichale, long al 
(or “long let him live 7) Visanyü, “ want more g ae 
Zelucha, which might be rendered “ Companion on p 
Long Road."? The root vi (“ good ”) is particularly ress 
as in Vibile, Visopra, Visatsii, Viponyii, and a host of ot ЊЕ 
There are, however, certain circumstances under whic "a 
child is given а second name. Should he be born ieri 
conditions of unusual distress or affliction his mother Rec 
give him a suitable name of precisely an opposite na z 
to that of the names mentioned.? This name 18: 20180 elf 
villages kept secret4 and told to no one but the child hims 


* А child is called at first “ Kechibu ог Kechino,” according ae 
until someone, usually one of its parents, gives it а пато. The hus 
relations are Sometimes, but not necessarily, consulted. ko one 
The Aos take the Similar omen with tho fire-stick, when they t& 
at all. 4 ing 
? This rendering is perhaps а little fanciful. An MAE ye 
Angami translated it to me as meaning “long comfortation," 1 deas of 
does not give the full idea either, Tho word contains the i ute 
companionship, consolation, and road, duration, or distance, ED с 
given because hig Parents had lost two or three sons born to them pre 
and hoped to be comforted by Zelucha into their old age. ay be 
© Sema nomenclature (Monograph on the Sema Nagas) m 
compared, in. 
* Precise information on this Point is almost impossible to obtain 
Many Angamis havo told m 


secret name, or 
custom 


г) 3: ў еа 
ma (see Part ПІ, “ Genealogies ”) шокш, 
Miacho = “ little flesh," i.e. "tiny; 
given him by his mother at the tim, 


9 of his birth because he was so puny» 
but not used and only known to a few. 
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е he is old enough, and the very existence of such a 
econd name and of the practice of giving one is stoutly 
though not a 


denied. In other villages the second name, 
secret, is not generally known and isnot used. The Angami 
me places, although not 


has an objection, still strong in so 

а and now rapidly dying out, to mentioning 

= ity name himself. If he does so he is liable to be 

Еа ей аф by his fellows as an “ huthu,” i.e. an owl that is 
ways calling out its own name, while every Angami is 

averse to mentioning the name of his wife. In the case of 

«З newly-married шап nothing will induce him to do so. 
omen likewise are very reluctant to mention their own 


names. 


When about four to six years old a boy leaves his mother’s 


his mother’s bed) and goes 

This takes place at the 
trangles а fowl according 
efinitely belongs 
and no longer remains with the 


to the male community 
es are separated. In the 


n at gennas, when the sex 
у ohima group he is no longer allowed to 
оош as his parents. There is no cerem 


puberty or on assuming man's clothes. 
Bad language must be avoided while a child's first cloth 


ү being woven, ав if bad language is used under such 
ircumstances the child that wears it will be affected for 
the worse. 


The Angamis, a: d, are monogamous МЫ: м 
Н е. 


but only one, 18 
Tengima ‘Angamis, 


з has already been notice! 


ап4 exogamous. One case of bigamy, 
among the 


known to have taken place 

a although it is somewhat commoner among the Memi, 

b is looked on by them also with disfavour. The marriage 
У a man of two sisters concurrently is forbidden, and the 

Second marriage is usually 8 non-ceremonial one. There 


=“ among all Angamis two forms of marriage, опе celebrated 
ith ceremony and formality, and one without, and although 
and the informal marriage 


b са 
Кан forms ате equally binding 

А ers no social stigma ог disab wife or on her 

1 See also Part Ш, “ Position 0: 


ility on the 


Women.” 
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issue, the ceremonial form is preferred by persons aspiring 
to the respect of themselves and their fellows. It entails, 
however, a certain amount of expense, though that is little 
enough, and a certain amount of formality, which is some- 
times perhaps irksome. ; 

"The informal marriage consists merely in а man's taking 
a girl to his house, where they remain kenna for one day. 
Where it takes place it is usually the outcome of an intrigue 


between the two, or is necessitated by the poverty of the 
parties. 


The ceremonial marriag 
man who intends to get 
to employ an old woma; 


© is very much more formal. А 
married employs or gets his father 
п аз а go-between with the girl's 
parents. She makes all the arrangements and there is no 
intercourse between the parties. First omens are taken 
by strangling a fowl and watching the position assumed by 
its legs as it dies. If the right leg crosses over above the 
left the omen is good. Then both the man and the girl 
must note their dreams on the same night. Dreams of 
Weeping, of excretion, or of the sexual act are bad, but if 
the man’s dreams have been good, the old woman goes and 
asks the girl what hers were like. If hers have also been 
good, the marriage price is discussed by the old woman with 
the girl’s parents. The marriage price consists normally 
of а spear,! two Pigs, and fifteen or sixteen fowls. The man 
will buy a Spear, pigs, chickens, and keep them in his house, 
while the girl starts making rice beer in readiness for the 
ceremony. At this point in the 


day fixed to the bridegroom’s house 
force, the spear and the pigs 
ey kill and eat at the bride’s house, 


d the presentation of a spear is usually 
Nagas in general as in some sense the tribute of an inferior 
or as signifying the 
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ела girl's kindred go and eat and drink there. One 
E on ed with small pieces of flesh ; one leg of pork is 
Yen E. ; and four or five gourds are filled with liquor and 
take mn At dusk two men take this meat and drink and 
дай us places in a procession which goes to the bride- 
en я ouse. This procession is thus composed: First 
ea ride, next one boy and three girls from among her 
ee rte then the two men carrying meat and drink, 
and Eo ya number of young men of the bride's kindred 
bride an, singing. Inside the bridegroom's house are the 
2488 groom and his parents, no one else. When the pro- 
it xw E the first seven persons mentioned as composing 
ta aig but only the first five of these remain, and all 
bw р must be in a whisper. First of all the bridegroom 
Wide. the meat and drink brought by the men, while the 
Nue нє а little piece of liver and of rice, which she has 
ШЫ А po. her, and drinks liquor brought by her in à 
bet ао” and poured into а small leaf cup likewise brought 

y her. Then the bridegroom’s parents eat and drink, and 


&room's mother gives the bride liquor in 
t not leave the house before 


pitcher and fetches water 


2 cooks for the household. 

da. his day the household is kenna, but on the following 

y the bride and the bridegroom go to the fields and work 
m’s house with her 


1 
она Мара pride has to step into the bridegroo: 
laid on Ps placing it upon a piece of iron (a rupee is often used nowadays) 
hand whi е threshold of the house. А беша bride carries a dao in her 
threshol Шен she gives to her husband. She also has to step across the 
eshold with her right foot first. She always spends the night after 


arrivi 
ving at her husband’s house with her parents. 
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together on the part given to them by the latter’s я 
They eat together in the fields. For the next a= “у 
they are confined to their own village and its lan "s 
being allowed to visit other villages, but after these i 
days the ceremony is complete. "There is usually, yrs ~: 
no consummation of the marriage for at least two or thr 
months, and it is said that this is delayed sometimes Тт 
long аз a year “ for shame,” during which time the bri 5 
groom sleeps at the “ morung.” In the Khonoma group 
delay of several months is normal. i 

The marriage rites as performed by the Eastern Anga 
are more elaborate, and an account of the Memi sere 
follows. It is taken from an unpublished note of Majo 
Kennedy made during the Assam Census of 1901. 

“The young man or 
Woman to the girl’ 
ТЕ the latter agree 
effect, and then both the 


his parents send an old man oF 


lucky, while dream: 
are unlucky, If th 
of the other party 


at the time of the next new moon. Should the dreams О 
both sides be auspicious, negotiations regarding the propery 
to be contributed by each are entered upon. The gir 
Supposed to contribut 

the man. Her do 


dzu fr ü 's house- 
The bride and bridegr x, Wathen, bridegroom 


* Khel? in this note means “ clan,” the Angami “ thino." 


VINONOHY 40 залам, 


TE AND Watt 


Киохомд 


[See р. 155 
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exchange the cups of dzu, which they then place in crevices 
of the wall, the man on the right side of the entrance door, 
and the woman on the left side thereof, inside the house. 
Any number of young girls belonging to the bridegroom's 


number. These girls consume the dzu brought by the 
bride. "That night a young gl { 
sleeps with the bride. “Тһе bride is not allowed to eat food 
cooked in her husband’s house. That night the bridegroom 
sleeps in the young men’s dormitory 
when he returns to his house, and calls the yo 
is sleeping with his bride, and conducts her 
father’s house. He then goes back to his house, 


bride being accompanied by the girl who 8 


night before, and her ablutions being performed in the 
ds the whole of that night 


On the third day, the bride and bridegroom are ло 


to see each other, the bride remaining 
Ouse and the latter at the house of а friend. ‘That day the 

bridegroom selects three stones to form the fireplace, and 

makes two or four wooden spoons These he sends to his 
ouse by a messenger, who gives the у 

E the bride, and реа the stones in the house. That night 
gain the bridegroom sleeps in the young men’s Ф 

and does not visit his bride. Next morning the bridegroom 

returns to his own house, when the bride makes & fireplace 


of the three stones sent the previous day by the bridegroom. 


She then с i 
ooks food for the bridegroom an 
utensils, and they eat the food together. That day the 
ride must remain in the house and do no work, but the 
ridegroom may work if he likes. , That night they sleep 


Че nominal work, and then йш й 
ch th brought wi $ 2 
back СС а ақ "d firewood with them, which they 

urn that day. This concludes the actual marriage Cere- 
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ла 
і № wi flesh во brought, ат 
his father-in-la: th the dzu ЊЕ е и s is, it is 
mary i i i h and dzu 
bride's friends to bring fles] Ж 
на e ү, ea Җа та couple during the next 


б 5 ings. 
of dzu, followed by the bride's friends with ino бан 
It is customary for the ея iam who 
р te sinet fiads v 


he 
5 : art of б 
ersons previously unmarried. No p her, all 
ceremony’ is MU essential or binding than another, 
being nec 


eir 
ore doing so, else they lose i 
Owry. A widow can See во. 
husband’s younger brother, but is not compelle Та the case 
She cannot marry her husband’s elder brother. for the first 
of the Temarriage of а widow, the ceremonies for 


ther 
day are the Same, but the bride and bridegroom sleep toge 
that night, and next day 


d. 
the new fireplace is contu 
he couple 50 to the fields on the following day Sy x d and 
Work. Tt is not the custom for the presents o жы, after 
i be made by the bride’s father and relativ 
the Marriage р 


р E rent 
“ Divorce is allowed and is common. Incompatibility 
temperament, is the chi 


4 ny. 
et reason. There is no ceremony 
woman, however 


il more 
> Cannot leave her husband om Saleni 
1 I think Major Kennedy is Possibly wrong in saying that be certain. 
and Sekrengi gennas correspond, but it is always difficult to 
Vide supra Tsungi Senna and also Sekrengi genna, 
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than five days after the marria 
ge have elapsed. If 

бше He her husband can keep all her A Rr ure 
2 е takes her property away with her, unless she 
ПЫ аї Ек ог makes arrangements to marry another man, 
ilis under her husband's roof, in which cases she forfeits 
ae property brought as dowry. Infidelity on the part of 
ет an is not а ground for divorce, but if a man arranges 
ту ur another woman, before divorcing his wife, the 
ea 18 азоб to а cow and а dhuli of dhan as compen- 
eine ai hen a man wishes to take a second wife without 
latter's vorced his first wife, he must first obtain the 
SUR s permission. Divorced persons can marry, the 

emony being the same as that for the widowed persons." 


bed some Naga tribes the work, of burying the dead seems Death 
дм е regarded with a certain amount of repulsion, but the 
gamis do not, like some others, relegate this function to 
a particular individual in each village. The office is usually 
Бопе by the deceased’s male relatives. In the case 
of seshoma, however, only old men take part in the burial 
(vide infra). 
ee first office performe 
й corpse by а child of the same sex 
KS latter's most intimate friend, by 
Я of the same clan, brings flesh, г г 
il dead man’s house. After the washing the dead man 
Ри out upon the bed and covered from the eyebrows to 
&b eet with his own cloth. His ceremonial dress 13 piled 
Las рау him, and above his head a “kang " (carrying basket) 
=A асе containing seeds for wet rice, Job’s tears, millet, 
it SC other kind of grain and eatable, together with а 
n of “zu” and the dead man's own cup. А share also 
the flesh, rice, and "zu" brought by his best friend is 
put into this “ kang,” while the remainder is given to the 
түр occupants of the house, who may on that day eat 
ee provided from their own household. Next day 
© young men of the deceased’s kindred bring cattle, 


Including those of the dead man, or some of them, if he had 
makes a 


any. The Zhevo or Pitsii; as t 
ich it is killed by the young 


4 after death is the washing of 
as the deceased, while 
no means necessarily 
ice, and rice beer to 
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other portions, divide the flesh as they believe the deceased 
would have done had he been alive; that is to say, large 
portions are given to those with whom he was specially 
intimate, and who during his lifetime received much from 
him, and vice versa. In Khonoma, men of the Thevoma or 
Semoma clans consider it obligatory to eat up any share 
they may receive within two days, provided they are of the 
same clan as the dead man, though if of a different clan 
they may keep it as long as they like. АП this time the 
family of the dead man maintain a doleful howling. Тһе 
young men of the kindred make the coffin, which is of wood 


and lidless. When it is ready the deceased's father-in-law, 
if he have one, if not a frien 


fin. The grave is dug during 
house or alongside one of the 
overed with a cloth and lying 
grave at dusk. With the body 


а young chicken alive, and the bitter 


: he plant i i leaf 
if a Plant is not obtainable, any 
will do, but it must be spoken of as “gadzosi.” In the 


beads are buried with her, her cloths 
1 

bodies of deed cae 9:494 ОЇ Angamis that they make wounds in the 

killed in battle by кан they shall go to the next. world as though 

custom. urable death, but I have never met with # 
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апа а new under-petticoat and а reaping hook, with the 
chicken and the gadzosi as in the case of males. Then the 
coffin is covered with flat stones, and on to the stones that 
cover the lower half of the corpse the contents of the “kang ” 
mentioned above are poured. Then the earth is heaped in 
and the grave levelled, to the accompaniment, in the case 
of males, of the firing of many guns, and to the howling and 
shrieking of the women, who beat upon the ground with 
their cloths, having tried to hold back the coffin as it was 
lowered into the grave. Mr. McCabe quotes in one of his 
diaries the cry raised at the disappearance of the coffin :— 

“Do not be afraid, do not mourn. You have only followed 
your parent’s custom. Although you have died, let us 
remain happy. Although God has not been kind to you, and 
you have died, fear not!” 


On the next day the kindre 
from another clan come toget 
eat of the meat previously se 
Ceremonial dress is worn and the men shout and leap by 
the grave, challenging the spirit that has carried off the 
dead man, asking him where he has hidden, and bidding 
him come that they may spear him and kill him.* They 
then put up the skulls of the slaughtered cattle over the 
grave together with the shield, ornaments, clothes, weapons,” 
eating and drinking utensils, and other such personal 
Possessions of the dead man, & gourd of zu, and the empty 
flasks which contained the powder fired on the previous day. 
On a woman's grave a little basket is placed, containing 
her spinning and weaving utensils, and а diamond-shaped 
frame on which different coloured threads are stretched. 
They also build up over the grave & stone tomb. In the 
Саве of the Chakrima villages, а wooden effigy almost of life- 
size dressed in the ceremonial dress of the dead, is set up 
Over the tomb, which is by most Tengima merely hung with 
the cloths, skulls, etc., while in Viswema large white cloths 

: rected high up off the 


S 
tretched upon bamboo frames аге © 
» р. 150, and compare Owen, “ Notes 


with Assam,” р. 24. Owen’s notes 


d of the deceased with someone 
her at the deceased’s house and 
$ aside, except the livers. 


are See Butler, “ Travels in Assam, 
= he Naga Tribes in Communication 
ЗА to Копуйк tribes. 
See Appendix XIII, p. 457. 
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ground to advertise the death of rich men cut off in the 
prime of youth. Food is then again taken at the house 
of the dead man, the livers of the cattle killed being cooked 
by members of a different clan. When cooked, a piece of 
liver with salt and chillies is given to each member of the 
deceased’s family, who, without speaking, throw their 


pieces outside the house Some yards away. After this 
everyone goes back to his own house. 
On the second day after the buryi 


У days, when the cup and platter 
eased’s intimate friends ; about ten 
d’s family КШ a cock and divide the 


it, the funeral ceremonies being then 
finished, 

This does not always entirely complete the ceremony. 
Sometime bet, i 


5» one or two pigs are killed and the 
tomb built up with i 


between these gennas that a grave 
may be removed (graves are Occasionally removed for the 
i a different site), ог that a man’s 
nother village for interment, 
Way from home. The grave 


orientation of ‘the а Village. There is no рахйошат 
а топ of the de > if two persons ате burie 
аз follows :— he 
Ў Paired ог moved: (1) between the end of 6 
8t and the beginnin, Tice 870 з (2) between the =: 
of the millet ; i.e. between the эеле? 
ехсер& whilst the rice harvest is in prog" 
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at the same time and place they are given the same 


orientation.! 
In the case of persons killed in war, or whose bodies are 


E cie similar reason not recoverable, a wooden image is 
rn E а the wood called “ ћећо " and, if obtainable, a 
x the deceased’s hair affixed to the head. This is 

stituted for the real corpse and the ceremonies performed 


as usual. 
ес killed by wild animals, or dying in childbirth, 
ae Tae are not allowed to be buried within the precincts 
A пе village, but tho rites are the same subject to the 
Sas that the flesh of the cattle killed at the funeral 
vm the beads worn by the dead may be taken only by the 
SO man who buries the body, and may not be sold in the 
dad while the flesh is kenna to all young men. Such а 
Ded. is called “ sesho "2 and the victim of it “ seshoma.” 
aki by a fall from or by the fall of a tree is regarded as 
th n to зевћо, but though some extra ceremony is performed, 
е ordinary ceremonies are not affected as in the case оға 
керип seshoma. Suicide, it may be noted, is not common. 
que writer has only heard of three cases among the Angamis.? 
c of these was the result of debt. A man of the Semoma 
i n of Khonoma, being heavily in debt, bequeathed his 
rraced fields to his sister, dined unusually well, and went 
to work on the railway. Next 


S saying that he was going 
ay he shot himself. He is ва! himself more 


1 
» See Appendix, Some villages lay the feet towards the east. | А 
Тһе word commonly used іп the lingua franca of the district 18 apotia 


(<Assamese atot = accidental or causing misfortune). - 
ап who tried to 


3 
I have also known of one case among the Aos, в man с 
account, at the dictation of an evil 


в r 
Pear himself, according to his own 
bo more ог Jess demented ; and of one 
under the impres- 


Spiri , 
MA this man seemed to deccm 
i 5. і in the jungle, 
8 acha Naga who hanged hims? ^. 
Боп that he had ir {ашап E in point of fact the Fen те only 
Ty wounded and eI І һауе heard of other agan anne 
who ave and suicides by Lhotas 870 or ae Porat MS of 
Pe ared himsi ‘sting b murder © 
мы taking Бага fn of tbe bitter root of s creeper 
intoxi can be mixed with d uor. С jg drunk in some quantity en 
т Мїсабоп ensues, followe а БУ. death while in that state. Lov 74 
кеге reason cannot marry each other not infrequently make її 

ау out of their troubles. 


id to have made 


Social 
Gennas. 
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or less drunk before he actually did the deed. The 
case was that of a man of Chephama who стши о 

suicide by poisoning himself with the herb “ Iwethi." The 
third was in Viswema, where а man hanged himself in J june 
1918. Mourning is observed by the deceased’s near relatives 


not wearing ceremonial dress should а genna involving its 
use occur shortly after the death. 


Gennas which confer soci, 
form, as it were, а, serie: 
the preceding one. 
anyone to perform 
are usually perform 
in the case of the first three ma; 


usually plentiful, or who obtains iem 
ed or more loads of paddy. It is no 


The Pichiprele Consists merely in feeding four 206705, 
who bless the уобагу. 1 
Anyone who has once Performed each of these ревіння 
naries may proceed to the performance of the four great 60012 


а ese are usual] erf t the same time 
as either the Terhengi y performed a 


Amd or the Sekrengi gennas, the practice 
varying in different Villages, as do ВЕ ates of the gennas 
Performed. The names given here are the Khonoma 
names, the Kohima 


names being given in brackets. The 
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dope of sacrifices is the Kohima standard, which is 
ie here because the Khonoma standard cannot be given 
E etely, for in Khonoma Гей and Kefseshe! gennas 
DA now be performed, аз the necessary details have 
c am forgotten as a result of the expulsion of the village 
of m their site on more than one occasion owing to differences 
of policy between the village and Government. The gennas 


in г қыран are as follows :— 
у test (Chesa).—Two “ dhulis » 2 of paddy, four bulls, and 
à Pigs suffice for this. Ceremonial dress is not worn. 
е performer of Thesa may put some thatching grass 1n 
ps bamboos and put up one on each side of the front of 
к house as a sign that he has performed the genna, and 
ay also fence in part ої his porch. Before proceeding to 
Sa next genna, Thesa must һе performed at least twice, 
9 may be performed thrice. 
plet "ао (Zhache)? is performed, by those 
ou ed Thesa, with three dhulis of paddy, Ex 
айат, Ceremonial dress 18 hile pounding 
- As a sign of the celebration 
i are pieced barge-boards (füsi) on the front gable of 
ouse and the cloth called п x 
Senna must be performed twice before ден ie Tea 
n She or Lesii (Lichü) is performed with six dh Wis E 
тө рші», and five pigs. This is the пш, i 
№ need only be performed олсе. . i i 
ES While pounding the paddy, and while drage™ pr ead 
Parey Sfono-pulling genna is done in Khorom® by воп! 
2 168? houses, but this is not the genuine жа T 
пол, dħuli is the Angami ОМ» the Allows ag 
od in Part TE, ‘Tho measur і UME (ве) of sees (2 


who have com- 


r storing grain 


122 
Чан [a small basket holding about 8 88 
aily wage)] = 1 Utsa. у 
2 Utsa =1 һа:Һд. 
m з Zhazhs = 1 BÉ ару, maund) | із about 60158. 
Le ma, Chu” contains irom 15 to 20 maunds; ^ 
E окшы ін Temoza, the 
corre, think that le the genna also called by the ^e go ich (among the 
Ме Ponding Momi pea Pane Mozü, performer 3 Е р ош 
WI ma; д x і 
в . на eat game for а узаг ao to tho ld men of шеу Ше, 
о, me gives a feast at his Вот from eaves © nly, 55 


E 
» While present at his house, ову 


Social 
Gennas, 
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or less drunk before he actually did the deed. The second 


of Chephama who committed 
suicide by poisoning himself with the herb * kwethi.” The 


S should a genna involving its 
use oceur shortly after the death. 


d ead of tying it into a knot. { 
А iven 223518 in the sacrifice of a cow, shares 0 
Which are given to all the members of the clan, house by 
to personal friends outside the clan. 


ioe merely in feeding four 206008, 
о : 


88 once perfor se prelimi- 
Daries may Proceed to the Ай eg a social 
gennas. ‘These are usually performed at the same time 
as either the Terhengi or the Sekrengi gennas, the practice 
varying in different Villages, 23 do the names of the gennas 
performed. The names given here are the Khonoma 
names, the Kohima names being given in brackets. The 
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standard of sacrifices is the Kohima standard, which is 
given here because the Khonoma standard cannot be given 
completely, for in Khonoma езй and Ketseshe! gennas 
cannot now be performed, аз the necessary details have 
been forgotten as a result of the expulsion of the village 
from their site on more than one occasion owing to differences 
of policy between the village and Government. The gennas 
in question are as follows :— 

Thesa (Chesa).—Two “ dhulis ” 2 of paddy, four bulls, and 
two pigs suffice for this. Ceremonial dress is not worn. 
The performer of Thesa may put some thatching grass in 
split bamboos and put up one on each side of the front of 
his house as a sign that he has performed the genna, and 
may also fence in part of his porch. Before proceeding to 
the next genna, Thesa must be performed at least twice, 
and may be performed thrice. 

Zhatho (Zhache)® is performed, by those who have com- 
pleted Thesa, with three dhulis of paddy, eight bulls, and 
four pigs. Ceremonial dress is worn while pounding the 
paddy. As a sign of the celebration of this ceremony two 
planks are placed as barge-boards (/йзі) on the front gable of 
the house and the cloth called Zhavakwe is assumed. This 
genna must be performed twice before proceeding to Lesü. 

Lishe or Lest (Lichii) is performed with six dhulis of paddy, 
ten bulls, and five pigs. This is the minimum, but the 
genna need only be performed once. Ceremonial dress is 
worn while pounding the paddy, and while dragging through 

1 A stone-pulling genna is done in Khoroma by sons who inherit their 


parents’ houses, but this is not the genuine Ketseshe. ] А 
2 The dhuli i tho Angami Chu, tho large basket for storing grain 
mentioned in Part II. The measure is roughly as follows T nee 
12 Zharha [a small basket holding about а seer (2 Ibs.) of rice. 
day > daily wage)] = 1 Utsa. 
2 Utsa = 1 Zhazho. à 
2 Zhazhó = 1 Bé (about а maund) || 
One “ Chu” contains irom 15 to 20 maunds; а load is about 60 lbs. 
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the village two wooden posts, one of them forked, named 
with the names of the husband and wife performing the 
genna. The performer of this genna is entitled to replace 
the plain barge-boards of the performer of Zhatho by 
barge-boards crossing at the point of the gable and elongated 
into a pair of great horns which are usually pierced with 
one or more large round holes, said to be made for the 
purpose of lessening the danger of destruction by wind. 
These are called Kika (= “house-horns’’), and the man 
who has done the genna Kikakepfüma | (*house-horn- 
bearer”). Не and his wife are prohibited from eating fowls, 
ng the Memi extends not only 
his wife, but also to any of their 
se both during their occupation 
Wever, it is sometimes evaded by 
eat chickens cooked at a different 
ash their mouths afterwards. 

stone-pulling,” ің” performed by 
ü. Eight dhulis of paddy, twelve 
are required. Ceremonial dress is 


e the genna in some conspicuous 
Pulling is performed by all the young 
men of the clan, 


which it is lashed with canes and creepers. 
ers are Placed in the Path of the sledge, which is pulled 
пр to the village by Sometimes several hundreds of men 
hauling at long ropes of ¢ 
dancing.2 А hole ; 


1 See Appendix IX. 
2 The Lhotas h 


у соқта 1 huge wooden 
іо i mag abd t ше side ot when te 
а RE м it by the Surrounding framework, which is m 
с p aed together like рр 20 i dmits of m 
- 8igantic trellis-work, and adm: 
dap ы. the number of віх or more abreast ‘and twelve or more 
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tilted into it from the sledge. The earth is filled in and 
beaten down round the foot of the stone, on the top of which 
some leaves are placed and some liquor poured, the feast 
following the ceremony. Stone-pulling is practised by the 
Lhotas and Rengmas as well as by the Angami tribes, and 
is believed by some Semas to have been originally practised 
by them as well, though they have forgotten the details of 
the ceremony accompanying it and no longer practise it. 
On the other hand, it is not practised by the Aos and the 
tribes more nearly related to them (see Appendix). It 
is the monoliths pulled at this genna and set up in or near 
the village to commemorate the giver and the giving of the 
feast which are such a noticeable feature of the Angami 
country.! Monoliths are also erected in some cases to 
Perpetuate the memory of the dead,? but the genna stones 
just mentioned are not cenotaphs, and the Chisü genna 
With stone-pulling may be performed as often as a man has 
means to do so. А man who has performed the Chisü 
genna once may, in the Kohima group, call himself Kemovo 
and roof his house with wooden shingles instead of thatch. 
Among the Memi, however, the Chisü (called “ Shoh” by 
them) entitles to “ kika ” only, and not to shingles. 

In all the above ceremonies the paddy is used to make 
Tice beer, being pounded by the kindred and friends of the 
Performer of the genna, the cattle are slaughtered, and the 
meat and drink are used to feed the community. The 
Occasion is made one of general festivity, and sports of 
various sorts are indulged in by the young men. The 
Performer of the genna may not cut his hair for thirty days 
after it is finished, and is never allowed to make pots. 

Of the miscellaneous gennas performed by individuals Gennes 
upon various occasions, the majority are not unnaturally illness. 
aimed at the prevention or termination of illness. This 
gives rise to frequent rites, rites which vary from place to 
Place and from time to time, and are probably often invented 
by the Zhevo for the particular circumstances which call 
for some genna. The 0012 consists in the sacrifice of a 

* Of. Col. Gurdon, “ The Khasis," p. 149 (second edition). 

They 


* E.g. in Khonoma by the son inheriting his parents' house-site. 
ате erected in or near the village, not as & grave-stone, but аз а monument. 
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small cock to cure a child’s peevishness ; the pee 
to take another instance, is performed for а man М ч е 
very weak from illness. A chicken with big strong feat: ~ 
is selected, and together with the bark of the tree мо 
ginger and salt, is taken by the Zhevo outside | the d 
on to the village path. Тһе Zhevo then says, “ Whatev! 
the cause of the illness, whether defilement contracted ene 
women or other cause, it must go with the life of the fow. 4 
Не then kills the fowl by Piercing its neck with a Yr 
bamboo, watching the fall of the drops of blood and the 
crossing of its legs for omens. The Kirupfezhe —€— 
specific for the stomach-ache. Any man as a pu 
for the sick man takes an egg and divides it into ed у 
sections by marking it with a burnt stick.1 He then ж. 
the egg and throws it down on the village path ашы = 
gates, where nearly all such gennas are performed, an Е 
throwing away the egg throws all the illness away а 
This, however, cannot be done by the sick man ope . 
The ‘Derochii ? is performed in the case of any illness or id 
reason of being talked about, either for good or for ill. а 
рів is killed and two chaste unmarried boys, one a pe 
and the other а Pepfiima, aro sent into the jungle to bri 4 
a bit of tree, to make a wooden hearth, some firewood, e 
Some wormwood. They make a new fireplace and ma k 
fire with a fire-stick, the Pezoma boy being the first to wor : 
the stick. If he fails to get fire the owner of the р 
works it. The pig is beaten to death with sticks (this !: 
the ordinary way of killin 

the first blow being given 
singed on the fire u 
It is then washed and cut u 
first cut. A piece of s 
ginger, chillies, and salt in an earthen pot. Before 
cooking, a small piec 

to the Kemovo, Zhe 
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piece of the liver, the owner of the house severs off two 
little pieces of it with his nails and throws them away. 
He then makes a cup of leaves and puts zu into № 
and drinks it, and gives his wife to drink and his family 
likewise in order of age. He first eats a bit of the flesh, 
and then the others as they have drunk. Не puts the meat 
in his mouth while he has the zu still in it. 

Before this no one may eat or drink ; afterwards they 
may do as they like. Тһе two boys eat with the household 
and observe the same kenna. None of them may speak to 
any new arrival in the village or anyone who has left and 
returned to the village that day. 

In the evening the two boys are allowed to go, after which 
the family may not eat or drink till cock-crow next morning. 
The door is shut and they do not go out except to ease 
themselves. 

Тһе two boys each geb one leg, th 
and the Kepepfüma a fore-leg (or 
unconsumed at the end of the day), and a pot of zu each, 
in their own pots. The family must consume the whole of 
the flesh (except the legs given away) on the genna day. 


The piece given to the “ morung » js placed in the cane 


binding of the Kitache (the middle front post) inside the 
thrown on the 


‘ morung » house and the tehuba piece is 
Sitting-out place and no one eats these. 

„When the Zhevo gets his share he says «Кері u cheto ”? 
(“It shall be well"), and on departing the Pezoma boy 
says “ Keche kenia che ke keniatowe. Keshe keje che te showe. 
Che kemesa watewe.” (“ Sickness is forbidden—Death must 


Dot occur—It is all clean.") 

For a man who is ill, or who has had an unusually heavy 
sleep, a chicken’s head is cut off with а dao in the middle 
of the village path by someone who usually helps to bury the 
dead, while for pains in the heart and chest a live chicken 
(usually quite a small one) is impaled on 2 stake in the 
middle of the path. In case of lasting illness, а ззат digs 
In a dry place for water until he finds it. He fences it 
over, kills an unblemished cock, washes it and cooks it in 
this water, and when eating it also drinks of this water. 


e Kepezoma a hind-leg 
half each of the meat 


Rain- 


making. , 
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» though any mistake leads 
to fearful stinging.. The bees’ п 


as it could never conc 


a genna for stopping rain which has results out of all pro- 
portion to its simplici 


ty, if indeed the full rite is revealed, 
which is perhaps unlikely. 


TS, а result which ought to be quite 


В genna’s ever being performed. ш 
Kohima village a genna called the “ Tikopenna ” is observe 


е 
described this genna to mo, says that В 


о 
nests after doing it ithout being stung at all. s 
Probable explanation is that persons belibving in the genna gain abso 
confidence and hence are able t 
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village wants rain, they have to ask the members of this 
putsa, who, when asked, have to perform the necessary 
genna (it must be asked for in case of drought), which is 
done as follows :— 

A relation of any man of the putsa who has died since the 
last rainy season goes to the village spring in the early 
morning without speaking to anyone. He takes a very 
small quantity of water in a new gourd and goes to the grave 
of the dead man, where he pours it out into a leaf of the 
chiese plant, saying, " Ті apvu, Kidzü арії, а ngumezhedi 
mhidzü-tu a de süche,” which being interpreted is, “ Sky, 
my father, Earth, my mother, show mercy on me and let 
your tears fall for me.” Having said this, he will drop 
water twice from the leaf on to the grave. From that time 
he is kenna for five days, being unable to speak to anyone 
and obliged to remain day and night upon his bed. He 
may not set foot to earth, and if it is necessary for him to 
get down he must tie two bits of wood or bark to the soles 
of his feet to prevent their touching the ground and on 
going outside the house must cover his head with a winnow- 
ing fan. He may drink ги, but must not touch any other 
food during those five days. 

This rain-making genna is said to have had the following 
Origin. There was a man of the Puchatsuma clan of Kohima 
called Kerutsa. This man went to a king in the plains 
and asked for a Bakechiiguo, a charm which would enable 
him to get.food without doing any work, (lit. a “ Sit-and-eat 
charm”), Тһе king told him that he was a lazy fellow not 


fit to live, and gave him some obscene gifts and a cow 
buffalo. After some highly improper behaviour 1 he died, 
drought and consequent 


and his death was followed by а 
famine both in the plains and the hills. Eventually the 

E sent a messenger to the hills to say that a hillman 
had died in the plains, where there was а famine because 
the corpse had not been taken away. Meanwhile, owing 
to the loss of Kerutsa’s body, no rain had fallen in the hills 
and cultivation in Kohima was suspended. The Kohima 


З Primum bubalam futuit. Deinde, bubalá ob fututionem illam mortv&, 
ad libidinem satiandam mentulá harenam pertundebat. Sic obiit. 


Head 
taking. 
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people consulted a themuma in a Kezama village, who told 
them the reason of the drought, and further that it would 
not rain that year unless they went to look for the corpse 
of Kerutsa. Accordingly they determined to go and to 
look for it and agreed that whichever clan did not go бо 
help in the search should be called “ Solhima,” i.e. “alien. 
In the end the six clans Rosuma, Puchatsuma, Dapfetsuma, 
Chetonoma, Hurutsuma, and Hrepvoma went to fetch the 
body, but the Cherama clan refused, and so was called 
Solhima by the other six clans.? The six clans went down 
to the plains and brought back the bones of Kerutsa, and 
as soon as they reached the Dziidza (Zubza) river, which is 
the boundary of Kohima land, they saw a little cloud in the 
sky, and before they reached the village it started raining 
heavily. When they arrived at Kohima village they all 
washed their hands and cooked food at their hearths and 
ate it, but the Belhonoma putsa of Chetonoma and the 
Rutsanoma putsa of Puchatsuma built new fireplaces and 
cooked their food on them before eating, and therefore it 18 
that when rain is wanted the village insists on one of these 
putsa doing the genna described, provided someone of the 
putsa has died during the year. The Belhonoma putsa 
of Chetonoma has evaded liability to the performance of 
this genna by a trick. "The heirs of a dead man of Belhonom& 
gave all his utensils to the deceased's sister, who was married 
to a man of the Chalenoma kindred of the Mekhuma clan 
of Kigwema, and told her to do genna for five days. They 
регі дей по gennas themselves and thus evaded future 
responsibility for the rain genna, which is now performed by 
the Chalenoma kindred of the Mekhuma clan of Kigwema. 
The genna is also said to be performed in the Chakrim® 
village of Theniazuma and in some of the Kezama villages? 
2 Of the personal gennas, that for taking a head (called 
Sha” in Kohima) is one of the most interesting. The 
successful warrior on returning to his village waits outside 
Mo gate, (Теге any one of his family may bring him food: 
2 Cherama = bes cT олш ин came from 2 


f 
different village (vi 9586 


а 
* Solhi de supra) АП ü to be calle 
Solhima ” by the Chakrima. Pepfüma clans seem 


3 Bee Appendix ХПІ, р. 457. 
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while he awaits any who Шау come to pierce the flesh of the 
slain enemy. After that he enters the village escorted by 
the men of his clan singing and shouting, and goes first to 
the “ Kipuchie,” the genna stone, of each clan in the village, 
and deposits at the foot of it the flesh of his enemy or 
enemies, shouting, * Wo, Ло... . wu!” for each man killed. 
Then he goes to his own house and deposits the head, limbs, 
or whatever flesh he has brought in front of the house, and 
his wife goes to make zumho. This is prepared by steeping 
rice in water, pounding it, mixing it with water in a gourd, 
and adding a double quantity of yeast. His wife pours 
this zumho on to the head or flesh, saying, “ Let the enemy 
be lazy and sleepy ; kill them and let me do this again ! "! 
'Then each successful warrior (if there be more than one) 
takes the usual omens from the sliced chiese plant and the 


crossed legs of strangled fowls, and kills a pig, the meat of 
which must be consumed that evening. Before eating or 
hed both his hands 


drinking, however, he must have was 
and his mouth and have thrown away not only the water 
used in so doing, but also all the water to be found in his 


house a£ the time. 

Early the next morning the warrior goes to the spring 
with spear and shield and bathes. On his return he must 
taste the leaf of the plant gatsei and some rice beer, after 
which he can eat of food cooked by women. The women 
then go out and catch the small fish called khuoritho, which 
ін cooked and eaten that night. For the next five days it 
is kenna to go to any other village, both for the warrior and 
for all who have pierced the flesh of his victim, while the 
whole village is genna for one day. 

The foregoing genna is that observed b 

«БАБ; There are certain differences in the observances of 

he Kohima group which are worth recording. The 
successful warrior after he has entered the village goes to 
the Kipuchie of the clan only, where he places the flesh of 

1 The Sema puts the plant адћи (used for yeast) on to the head of the 

calling on the whole tribe 


eru or animal and walks six times round it, 
e dead to turn silly and come and get killed. This aghu is also burnt 


8% peace-makings. 


у the Khonoma 


Hunting. 
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Я 5 “ hi!" 
i and the spoils of victory, shouting, " До, мо... Ш 
d enemy б After going to his house, reS, 
is not poured on to the head by his wife, but by the сне 
himself. His wife or any female relative brings the g ж: 
of zumho and pours it out, the warrior receiving it ES es E: 
of the plantain leaf called pfenuonyü and a Тре 
his enemy’s head, saying, “ Let my enemy be lazy an = e 
and let creepers make him fall, and let me kill him wi E 
spears and dao.” That night he will take omens pue 
legs of a chicken, and the next day a pig is killed in кү 
older warrior’s house, and eaten there, both жап, ae 
remaining indoors. On this day the veteran puts a feat um 
of the red bird called Sokrosokro on the younger E 
head and “ blesses " him with the words: “ Your =. 
and your father’s-younger-brothers and your father pes 
апа your father's-elder-brothers allow you to wear ce 
feather); wear and be most fortunate!”1 That T Е 
the flesh of the enemy is buried outside the gates 0: M 
village, the head being buried face downwards.? ні у 
speaking this genna should be done twice before the wa ай 
can assume the hornbill's feather, after which he may У 
a feather for every man he kills, 
The genna 


А "e tice- 
performed for success in hunting is most no 
ably similar 


to that performed for the killing of an ел 
The hunter must eat outside the village, for after he Е: 
and goes to his house he can take zu only. When he Re door 
his home he deposits the head of the animal inside $ А and 
and his wife or some other woman brings zu in a gour! who 
pours it into а pfenuonyi сир held by the huntsman, ords 
Pours the liquor over the animals head with the ђе: 53 
" That magical animal Ваз been killed, let me kill fo 
Then a piece each of the flesh of the animal is given b ris 
Кешоуо, Zhevo, Tsakro, and Lidepfii, and the remainde 


1 6 Мрја, п'піта chiun nyen' dim, 


Ihave given the translation as given to me by an intelligent Алде ега! 
would point out that "тата, might equally well mean ‘‘mother Plon ut 
husbands,” hile I have never Some across "та in any connect: 

this. (Vide supra, Part ІП, “Terms of Relationship.” ) У tt 
2 I am inclined to think that some of the Eastern Angamis ри 
skull in a tree, 


3 See Appendix XIII, p. 458. 


а üleche-" 
a n'bu pfünushe; pfüdi kevi-u tsiileg put 


he 
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cooked by the hunter's kindred in front of his house and 
eaten by them. The hunter himself keeps only the skull, 
though after he has killed a hundred and fifty animals he 
too may eat of the flesh. 


The use of the term magic here is not intended to suggest Magic 
any very clear distinction in the Angami mind between the and 
magical and religious rites. There are, however, practices we 
directed against persons with intent to work them harm to 


which the term may perhaps be not inaptly applied. Magic 
in this sense may be practised by the community in certain 
or kenna by the village 


cases. The observation of penna 

may cause the death of a person named as its subject. 
This has already been made clear, and one or two instances 
mentioned of gennas kept by the village which were held 
to affect individuals. One of these was a case of inverted 
cause and effect. In the case of the Sachema women who 
had mud thrown at them in Jotsoma, it was because 
Sachema followed this mud-larking by observing the genna 
for the loss of a head or heads that the lives of the two ` 
Women were endangered. In the other case mentioned, 
that of the Nerhema man who sacrificed а black cat, 
the village actually observed a day's penna with the hope 
and intention of making his illness worse. There is, however, 

а procedure more effective than the mere holding of а 
Penna alone. On the day of penna a sort of Commination 
Service may be held to curse some unfortunate who has 
given offence. The Kemovo gets UP before the assembled 
clan, all the children being present, and announces that 
So-and-so has done such-and-such & deed, whereon the 
People answer “Sa, Sa," “Let him die, let him die!" 


This curse is believed to be & powerful one, and to strengthen 
2 still further a branch of green leaves is put up to represent 
he person cursed, and everyone hurls spears © 


f wood or 
bamboo at the bough with such expressions a8 “Let him 
every sort of abuse. 


die," “КИ So-and-so," and The 
Spears are left where they lie, the bough withers, and the 
Subject of the curse dies likewise. This performance is 
also held to be effective even when the name of the culprit 


is unknown, and the writer has known it resorted to in a 
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case where a man of Cheswezuma was thought to have died 
as a result of poison administered by someone unknown. 
So too a ceremony of this sort sometimes spoken of as The 


Cat Genna is observed among Chakrima in cases of theft 
where the thief is unknown : 


The owner of the stolen property assembles his kindred 
before the morning meal and taking a cat, or kitten, ties 
up its legs and mouth and impales it. on a bamboo stake 
which he plants in the ground outside the village gate beside 
the path. He then goes with his kindred to the tehuba 
and curses the thief that he may suffer as the cat suffers. 
The kindred confirm the curse, shouting “ Но ! ho! 


In a case of this genna performed at Kekrima by a man who 
kept suffering thefts of corn and fowls the curse took the 
following form :— 

“ A lha regurr teyopono chize keche kerri titowe” (4 May 
the thief of my paddy perish to-night”). To which the 
kindred made answer “ Нороро)» « A vo regurr teyopono 

- etc. (“Мау the thief of my fowl,” etc.. То which 
the kindred made answer аз before, the curse being repeated 
with “Но, ho-ing" for each theft. 


The practice of this sort of magic by individuals does not 
vary in principle from that resorted to by communities: 
To spear a wooden effigy, or an old gourd painted like 8 
face, and then to do a genna for having taken So-and-80 = 
head has the effect of causing the death of the perso? 
named, and it 13 Open to anyone to practise witcheraft ог 
this wise, as also to cause illness or loss or even death py 
the world-wide device of a wooden or clay figure into which 
thorns or bamboo spikes are stuck. There are, however 
forms Е of divination and witchcraft demanding | ли 
specialised knowledge, the people who practise them Беда 
Private practitioners’ апа not public functionaries. They 
are known аз Themuma2 There is, for instance, a particular 
Species of pebble, difficult to obtain, which, if merely throw? 
+ See Appendix XIII, р. 458. of 
Arig ee і Persons who аге See ena: pero 
illagers. Their powers vary from en 
black magic. The Tomus а 
ome such non-normal conditio 
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а : 
БА ЕЯ when he is not looking, brings illness upon him 
2 А 14. necessary that the stone should strike him. It 
= ns throw it in his direction. The Semas attribute 
ped док the berry of а certain tree which need only 
тужи ae in a person's clothes to poison him.! А 
тое um also of poisons that can be given іп food or drink 
"er joe an attribute of witches, but it does not seem 
зони uch practised by Angamis. A knowledge of poisons 
а регһарв, іп the Chakroma group, though 
sites à rare there, and the use of them is more often 
к 5% to women than to men. Legerdemain, also 
ee x by the Angamis as a form of magic, seems to be 
dns 5 Angamis, but шеп who practise it are said to 
SÉ . till rarer are the « Zhumma," ог invulnerables, 
o cannot be harmed by spear ог bullet. One such is 


beli 
elieved to have fought against Government at the time 


of E age 

pras Manipuri rising. Less rare perhaps were the 

He пи men or women born unlucky and gifted with 
ult powers causing illness and misfortune to men and 


ктүн поб ошу voluntarily but also involuntarily by virtue 
m dg evil influence emanating from them at the waning 
e moon. Lycanthropy is believe 


d in but not pr ctised 
+ practise 
у the Angamis, though their neighbo 


АН | urs and , perhaps 

Lik atives the Semas are inveterate lycanthropists. 
2 и all Nagas, the Angamis believe in some village 
Hie о the East peopled solely by lycanthropists, but they 
bot + eve іп the existence of a spring ? sometimes said to 
es lood, from which whoso drinks becomes à were-tiger 
were-leopard. The people of that neighbourhood are 
but the danger to 


Said to know and shun this spring, 
+. No personal transforma- 


ae is believed to be grea 

ie takes place in the drinker, but the soul of him becomes 

nd up with the body of some particular tiger into which 
gamis of 


1 
dor Md do not do this themselves, but accuse the Eastern Ап 
their аата guests and strangers who may happen to pass through 
З З 
аа Ни P Ds of several such persons 
TOTO m or hurt they will reply that 
Seo the 8 ing in the body of the sufferer 8n' 
B E ema Monograph under thumomi. 
^f. S. Baring Gould, “ The Book of Were-wolves,” p 145. 


in other tribes. If consulted 
there is а stone or a tooth or 
а then proceed to extract it. 


Divina- 
tion. 
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it enters from (іше to time, and when the tiger dies the 
man dies also. Such a tiger is spoken of as mavi and has 
five toes (a tiger with dew-claws might be said to have five 
toes and I have seen a leopard with dew-claws identified 
by Rengmas as a wereeopard) When children are 
peevish and keep crying the people of that country dip = 
blade of thatching grass into the spring and give it to the 
child to suck. It stops his wailings but he grows up 2 
tiger-man. This Spring is believed by some Angamis to be 
found in the Sema country. The projection of the man's 
soul into the tiger is particularly liable to occur between 
the expiry of the old and the rising of the new moon. 
The Zhumma and Kihupfuma belong to the past, but of 
seers and dreamers there are still many to take omens and 
reveal the unknown by divination and dreams. Omens 
that may be seen or heard by anyone and of which there 18 
а recognised interpretation are legion. The short rainbow 
18 regarded as a sign of death by fighting or by fire or on ? 


journey, probably within the month in which the rainbow 


is seen. The song of the bird Koshotiatsu foretells famine, 
and there are sever. 


al birds whose call is lucky if it comes 
from the left, but unlucky from the right. Major Butler 
mentions that the crossing of the path by a deer was a most 
unlucky omen for an expedition and relates that he has 
known a large war-party turn back immediately in conse- 
quence ; he also says that the call of a tiger from behind i$ 
regarded as unlucky, while it is very lucky if heard from the 
front. An eclipse of the sun or moon is believed to have 
been formerly quite enough to turn an expedition back from 
the war-path, though later, at the time of the British occu- 
pation, an eclipse was regarded as an omen of success: 
Such omens as these are necessarily fortuitous, but omens 
of many sorts may be taken on various occasions.2 Majo” 

1 Op. cit., p. 155. 


з і ТС ВИ Б ibl. 
2 Ee сены form of divination is said to have existed, and poss! x 


т tural 

3 3 in it, the omen is one of unn? t 

owever, ЛО), Af grain, then of riches, if dow, poverty. My informem" 

m Er A not say in what manner the genna used to be kept, P 
me of апу case in Which it had been resorted to. 
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Butler notes that the measure of success likely to attend 
a raid may be learnt from the flight of a cock, which if 
strong and far is auspicious. Fire and the fire-stick, as 
already described, are used at the Sekrengi genna, while 
omens taken from the position of the legs of a strangled 
fowl are used on the same and other occasions, the omen 
being favourable if the right leg crosses above the left. 
The taking of omens by the slicing of the chiese plant and 
watching the fall of the slices is the commonest form of all 
and may be seen every day in the Angami country. This 
method is used in hunting, warfare, in choosing the name of 
an infant, and on every kind of occasion. The writer has 
been told by Dr. Rivenburg of Kohima that he has seen a 
whole village turn back from an expedition owing to the 
inauspicious fall of the slices, but his own experience is 
that very little faith is put in this method of getting omens.? 
The writer has often seen them taken at the start of a 
hunting expedition, but never heard anyone propose giving 
up the expedition for a bad omen of this sort, an event which 
the sanguine Angami usually accepts with the very true 
statement that no faith can be placed in them at all. When, 
however, the omens are taken by someone with a particular 
reputation for getting true results, probably more reliance 
is placed on them, and enough belief is placed in some seers 
for men to resort to them to find out the whereabouts of 
stolen property or the name of the thief. In these cases 
divination by looking into 8 bowl of zu or other liquid is 
Sometimes resorted to, but the divination of theft is 


nowadays in bad odour, as the seer is apt to get punished 


by authority for fixing guilt on innocent persons. Palmistry 
though it 


ОЁ some sort or other is known to the Angamis, 
is not often practised. 

There are also women who answer questions from trances. 
They are called Terhope (= “ god's bridge ") and they go 


into a trance occasionally (particularly in the house of а 


turned back from their expedition for the 


reason given were never very enthusiastic in the first place, and were rather 
pleased to get an excuse for substituting some less risky amusement— 


Я Е 2 З 
‘ Fugacissimi ideoque tam diu superstites." 


1 Т fancy the village that 
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man who has just died), falling down suddenly. From the 
trance they answer questions asked them, though they 
remember nothing on their return to consciousness. Before 
she can answer any question, however, it is necessary to 
force open the Terhope’s mouth and put into it new zu and 
yeast. The trance usually lasts about half an hour to an 
hour, and as in the case of lycanthropists in the Sema tribe, 
the body aches severely on its return to consciousness. A 
Terhope in Jotsoma called Whelalhuwii, who was questioned 
when in a trance (December 1914) as to the cause of illness 
in the village, answered that the old Naga bridge over the 


Dzüdza, (Zubza) river should be rebuilt. This would have 
entailed a bridge almost alongside the existing bridge on 
the Government cart Toad, 

But of all forms of 
and the best. The 
dreaming, and it is р 


who take fees for dre: 


second sight dreaming is the fave 
Angamis have almost a science O 
ractised in particular by old Miei 
aming. One pice is the usual fee, an 

in return for this the woman foretells the result of a hunting 
expedition, a trading venture, or whatever it be that her 


client proposes to do. These dream-women have most 
repute for their Prophecies in the case of hunting, but every 
huntsman 15 also hi 


18 Own dreamer, and their dreamings, је: 

хрегіепсе goes, have a curious way 0 
coming true. After nightmares or unusually bad dreams, 
offerings consisting of the feathers and part of the intestines 
placed outside the village gate on a plantain 


ma that day, eating the 
owl. Nightmares are believed to V 

wraith of a sleeping friend whic 
а. well-known dream 


"woman named Lobeni in the Lhota Wes 
Sho told Captain Porter, of the 17th Infantry, that he wo 
not kill the proclaimed elephant 


L ket 

and, although Provided with the pocs? 
ө asked for, she complained that she could not reach Кр ie 
back every time she tried as soon as she go 
nge near Kohima, 
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is stronger than that of the dreamer. A story is told of 
a man who kept having bad nightmares, and so took to 
sleeping with his “dao” under his pillow. When the 
nightmare came he tried to kill it with his “dao,” and, 
getting up to pursue it, saw & butterfly fly into his friend’s 
house. The next morning this friend told some neighbours 
that he had been horribly frightened in the night by dreaming 
that a man had tried to kill him with a “ dao.” 

Tt is believed that to dream of flying or of falling down is 
an indication of the growth of the body during sleep. To 
dream of being bitten by а. tick, which cannot be pulled out, 
is an omen of approaching death, while to dream of a man 
dressed entirely in new clothes is a sure premonition of the 
death of the man thus seen. A curious instance of this 
came within the writer’s own experience. He left Kohima 
for a tour in the Kezama villages on September 8, 1913. 
At the moment of leaving, his own interpreter, Zelucha of 
Jotsoma, came up to say that he was not feeling very well 
and would prefer to join later after two or three days, so 


another interpreter, Vise of Viswema, was taken in his 


place. Mao was reached on the 10th, Kezakenoma on the 
th. At Razama Zelucha was 


expected to arrive, but another interpreter, Solhu of 
Kezakenoma, came instead, saying that Zelucha was ill. 
On hearing this Vise remarked that he knew it already, and 
that Zelucha was going to die. When asked how he could 
Possibly say this, as Zelucha had been quite well a few days 
before and had not been really ill when Vise last saw him, 
Vise said that he had dreamt of him on the night of sleepmg 
at Mao, and had seen him dressed entirely in new clothes. 
This, he said, left no doubt. The news of Zelucha's death 
reached camp at Tekhubama on September 16.1 

з ivi i һе details of this incident, which 
по trea noted the dream and its inter- 
Kohima) пе НЫ to me, and before Zelucha’s death had 
actually occurred. He died, I think, on the 14th. „Не had been of eee 
assistance in collecting the information given in this monograph an е 
loss was a personal опе. 
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FOLKLORE—ANGAMI SUPERSTITIONS, TRADITIONS, 


LEGENDS, “ CONTES ÀL—Ss0NGS 

То enumerate the various superstitions of the Angamis Supersti 
Would fill a book in itself, even interpreting the word super- pone: 
stition in what is perhaps the narrowest sense in which we 
can use it, that is to say, 48 designating the detached beliefs 
regarding natural objects and trivial actions encountered іп 
ordinary life which do not form an obvious part of any system 
of belief and have not on the face of them any reasonable 

for instance, such a practice 
among ourselves. The Àngamis' 
hes the foot of the rainbow will 
rit of the rainbow 


for the belief that 
» (i.e. Euphorbia 
or for the belief 
а distance is 


will kill the person, 
it is dangerous to р 
antiquorum) because 
that a man's stomach aches W. 
molesting his property. These are typical superstitions. 


More picturesque is the belief that marriages should not be 
made in the month i Hows come, for girls 
депе in that month 

ut will run away back 
belief in many Angaml 
otographed, as 


decline and die, while іп some 
irls, as they regard the 
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of the number seven. No party of seven persons will e 
leave the village together for any purpose, even to " 
jungle, as Something unfortunate, such as the death о 
one of their number, is certain to happen to a party of seven. 
If seven men were to Eo trading together at least one- 
Seventh part of the capital taken would be lost.! The 
belief in the power for evil of praise or blame and protection 
by kethithedi has been already described.? Angami super- 
Stitions, however, are legion. а | 

Some of the prophecies current among Angamis ы 
worth mentioning. There is a belief in Khonoma and other 
Angami villages in the return of a king who will drive out 
the British and rule over “all who eat from the wooden 
platter,” i.e., all Nagas. This king is believed to be sleeping, 


OPS, ав wooden pestles are believed to 

ТЕЗ at that time. The belief that “ men 

. , come во small that they can climb up chilli plants 

is Interesting, because the Khasis not only have the same 

belief, but state it in precisely the same words. With regard 

to the folklore stories that follow, it should be said that 
belief ma; 


1 T H x 
Angami see в y Paapa be connected with the Pleiades, of Rei 2 
deg i weni 
to dig bamboo rats who are said to have been seven men who 


18] Implements, and also House Building- тне 
f-hound of exceptional size which attracted э gre 24 
om Nagas. When it died of distemper its death Ta 
number of conversations and гета 
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they have been collected mostly through the medium of 
interpreters in the bastard Assamese which forms the 
lingua franca of the hills, and not directly in the Angami 
language. Many of them have been told on the march and 
round the camp fire as the result of some chance question, 
or of some incident of the 
day. They have been arranged in three groups, which, 
even if there is no very clear 
serve to distinguish roughly th 
First of all come such tradition: 


ages or of the race in 
res largely—stories like those 


Finally, the stories classed as “ Contes” are those which seem 
to be told, not for the explanation of any custom or the 
rd, but simply and solely for the 
animal stories, 
and cynical observations of human foibles. The Angami 
is an omnivorous со 
of those included under 
foreign element, and one at least seem 
origin. It is not impossible that some 
Angami folklore will find Angami versions s 
from “ Uncle Remus," with the leopard as “ Brer Fox 

апа the barking deer a$ ** Brer Rabbit," on which the writer 
has sometimes relied for his own contribution to an evening 8 


entertainment. ) 
The folklore is followed by а few typical в 
Б 1 Тата, unfortunately, по musician, and cannot 
singing, but one or two of the songs have been reco 
and the records sent to the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. These are 
Poor illustrations of the real thing, 88 it has been po 
55% of one or two voices on the instrument, F 
of most Angami singing that there should usually › в 
differing qualities singing together, not, Т understand, strictly speaking 
in harmony, but at differing pitches, which gives ап effect of harmony. 


ongs! in Angami 
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and English taken quite at random. Like almost all Angami 


songs, they are nearly sentimental enough to suit an English 
drawing-room. 


TRADITIONS 


MEZOMA AND THEMOKEDIMA 


Themokedima was at war with Cherema (Natsimi) and 
asked aid of Mezoma, promising to pay annual tribute. 
Mezoma took five heads off Cherema and were ! paid five cows, 
and Themokedima refused to pay any more. Consequently 
Mezoma called Nerhema and Tofima to their aid and raided 
the Themokedima fields, killing a large number of women 
and children, about 150. Then when Themokediina got 
news of Mezoma’s coming a second time they ambuscaded 
them and took them in the rear. Mezoma were accompanied 
by Nerhema, Chichama, and Tofima, about 700 or 800 in all 
of whom about 50 were killed. The next year Mezoma was | 


cut up by the British Government for raiding а Kachari 
village. 


КНОХОМА AND Maram 


42. ? ое, 
At Khonoma there is a place called “ Viyakiricha,” Є» 
« P ya on 
the place of the dream-stone.” After taking сна 
chickens, men, if the omens are favourable, go and 8 © 
there, and, if the dream is good, they send word and а 5 
fetched back by the village.2 Now the men of а 
(кеш) got to hear of this custom, and, sending Lech h 
© the men of Khonoma to come to the dream-stone to fete 
per one or other, took many heads. A man of Khonons, 
erefore, known as Phuyi, led a raid on Maram and 100 
1 yah te „Меле е 
fus Words ending in ma are plural or collective nouns indicating Py 
n of such and such а village (ra); thus Mezoma — the men of M c 
in Ви the village Mezo. It is, however, customary among {огы a as 
well © Naga Hills to use the form in ma to indicate the actual MERO. 
pute: the men who live in it, so that опе may be excused for using 80 
a DEM and sometimes a singular verb with the name of a ME 6 
stone to ui (vol. xxv; р. 85) compares the practice of dreaming OD © 5 
Sir J. Fra; at Of sleeping (ykolunois) at Greek shrines, rerom ae 
“ Modis бы, Pausanias, 1898, vol. її, 476 iii, 243, also to J. C. Law 
reek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion," 1910, p. 61. 


preter ої Jotsoma) 


(The grave of Zelucha, Int 
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и 
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[See р. 225 
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many heads, and made moreover а song upon Maram. But 
the men of Mar&m made as though they were not angry, 
and said the song was a pretty song. Khonoma then 
went upon a second raid, crossing over Japvo to Maram, 
but оп Јаруо much snow fell and the men of Khonoma 
became numbed. Some men who heard the shouting 
and calling of the Khonoma men in this condition went 
and gave the news in Maram, who came up and cut up 140 
men; only fifteen (including Phuyi himself and one Viya) 
got away, for Khonoma could not use their spears for 
numbness, One Shetzu was taken prisoner and ransomed 
himself by promising а mithan yearly as tribute, and this 
tribute was paid for two years. The first year Khonoma 
sent a good mithan, the next year a little one, which Maram 
at first refused to accept, but Khonoma said they could 
have that or nothing, so Maram merely replied that they 
would not have peace with Khonoma if a proper mithan 
was not paid the next year. But the third year, instead of 
giving the mithan to Maram, Khonoma gave it to Jotsoma, 
and these two villages, joining forces, went up against 
Maram and took many heads. ‘And again a second time 
20 or 30 men from the two villages went up and got two 
heads from Maram, but the 15 men in the rear lost their 
way in the cane jungle on the way home and could not 
find their way back. After 50 days the only four men who 
Survived starvation got оп the point of 
death, and two of them ate heavily and died, 

of Khonoma and Navüno о i 
Were saved by their cunning. And a 
Tealising that fate. was against them in the 
Maram alone. 


Akhaji of the Marhema (Maram, 
the Samuma village who heed 
When she heard that Akhaji had taken her prother’s head, 

1 The Maram version is that their Mohvó puta spell on Khonoma, 
causing the snow to fall and the men to ре numbed. 


T 
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PEET, 
Inyapfükovura prepared much føod, and se Же, 
cloth went to Akhaji’s house. She told Akhaji tha: а 
brought food for him, and asked him whether mci would 
first and then enjoy her, or vice versa. Akhaji sai мы. 
eat first, and, having eaten, he fastened the но ње 
Inyapfükovura to his bed. But Inyapfükovura а ы ні 
concealed in her petticoat, and when Akhaji ye are 
it least, she cut his throat, and having cut his сөнер 
pletely ой, she hid it in her petticoat and took it ere 

On the way she met Akhaji's father and PER es 
said, " Have you seen Akhaji to-day ? Я Апа в en 
"I gave him to eat." And they said, hex Pas 
blood dripping from, and what is it 2 It has \ ipp ж 
along the path behind you.” But she said, ные. 
ashamed, but what сап I say? I let Akhaji lie wit np 
І am defiled.” So they let her pass by. And ber dà 
reached her own village, she put the head down ou І ній 
village gates, for it is tabu for а woman to ери E 
through the gate. So she went in and fetched EDU 
brother and told him, but he would not believe. em 
а woman," said he, “how could you take Akhaji терій а 
You are lying to ше.” And when she asseverated, se ent, 
thus many times. But at last, weary of her impo: 


R d he 
he went out with her, and she showed him the head an 


5 а ће 
knew that her words were true, and taking up the hea 
carried it into the village in triumph. 


LEGENDS 
Konma ме 
Е i 
ae following account is given of the origin of Ko 
Village :— 


on 
There are Seven clans in Kohima—Rosuma, Нгерійли 
Dapfiitsuma, Cherama, Hurutsuma, Puchatsuma, who 
Chotonoma, All these clans bear the names of men 
Were their a; 


зіва» 
neestors. Rosuma, Hrepfüma, Dapfiits 
and Cherama came fro 


4 try: 
m Sopvoma in the Memi ie p 
Rosu first selected a site at Kohima and went 
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Sopvoma and fetched the other three clans. The man 
Puchatsu was at Chimokedima (Samaguting). Rosuma 
and Dapfiitsuma went and fetched him to Kohima. Hurutsu 
came himself from the direction of the Kacha Naga country. 
While Hurutsu was cutting trees in his “ jhum з he heard a 
voice come like an echo from & hollow tree: “ 0-0! ho ІР) 
Не went to the tree and found a man. At first the man 
could not understand what Hurutsu said, but after staying 
with Hurutsu for a long time he learned to understand his 
(Hurutsu’s) language. Hurutsu called Ыш “ Lezechu," 
i.e., © jungle-cutting generation," and from him is descended 
the Lezechunoma putsa of the Hurutsuma clan. The 
Chotonoma are descended from & bastard child of a man of 


the Semoma clan of Khonoma. А girl of that clan fell in 


love with one of her fellow clansmen and became pregnant. 
у to Kohima and lived 


Overcome by shame, she ran awa; 
in Rosu's house. One day Rosu saw blood on the girl's 
calves and ваза to her, “ What is the matter with you?” 
я 4 been out because she had 
diarrhoea. Then Rosu went to the spot and found a child 
crying there. He put the chil 
it back. On the way someone 
carrying under your cloth ? " and Rosu replied that he was 
carrying а cucumber. For this reason the child was given 
the name “ Chüto," ie “ cucumber. 
Brew up Rosu gave him а sow and other goods, and chose а 
house-site for him where the Chotonoma clan now live. 
One day Hurutsu stole his sow- Chiito came and told Rosu 


about it, and said that the thief was eating the flesh in the 
hen Вова апа Chiito 


jungle and coming back at night. T ( 
went out together and lay neat the path, one above it and 
the other below it, and they tied their toes together with a 

n the thief tripped 


string so that they would wake up whe: ‹ 
sleep. Later the thief 


against the cord. Then they went to 

came by and stepped on the string, and both the men woke 
up and seized him, and were going to 
thief, who was Hurutsu, requested them not to kill 
to take compensation, 80 Rosu ordered him to give seven 
sows to Chiito, and he gave them. So the rule is followed 
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Е қ їп 
to this day that if anyone steal anything he із mulcted i 
even times its value. 
à N.B.—Another and possibly less legendary ан 
origin of the Kohima clans Says that Cherama came s өсір 
from Kezakenoma to Kohima, while the other six А 


i а. 
ша and Rosuma is not allowe 


a 
The reason given for this is that the founder of the Cheram 
clan married Rosu’s sister, 


247: ible 
that they are descended from brothers, and it is possi 


SA jage 
that the reason given for the prohibition on marr 
between Cherama and Вов 


“two 
case when genealogy and traditions excluded the 
brothers > explanation. 


KEZABAMA 


ting for them to give a sign. АНД и 
they reached suitable Places for a village the cock wo m 
crow, nor the dog bark, nor the mithan bellow. Bu du 
last, just below Swemi vi Бе, the cock crowed, the le 
barked, апа the mithan bellowed, во they asked the uu 
9f Swemi, who Were, as they are to this day, Semas, 
land. And they gave it to them. 
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Swemi was then a very big village of 700 houses and the 
fields stretched so far that women with children could not 
get to work in the fields. So to avoid having children the 
men did with the women as Onan did unto Tamar. 


'THEROCHESWEMA 


Therocheswema was not always оп its present site. 
When it was on the old site one day а barking deer ran into 
the house of the Kemovo. And from that day onward the 


men of Therocheswema became as ogres, eating double the 
amount of rice eaten by ordinary men. So the village was 
threatened with starvation. 
„А last the people remove 
village, after which they rever 


d to the present site of the 
ted to their human condition. 


YASABAMA 
о feet wide, and is very high, and 
basket of rice 
ger killed а bullock on the other 
with the bullock and the old 
the middle of this road, and 


The Yasa road is only tw 
they say that one day an о. 
from another village and a ti 
side, and the two—the tiger 


woman with the rice—met in 
both were so frightened that the tiger dropped the bullock 


and jumped right over the old woman to get away, while the 
old woman threw down the rice and ran for her own village. 


Тнк UNIVERSE 
. The sun is as large 25 2 field. He is male? and the moon 
is female, The sun only comes out by day because he is 
afraid to go about at night. When he does come ће is 80 
ashamed of his cowardice that he flashes up and comes out 
like lightning. Originally :d not come man went 
and called him, but he came not. Then the bull went and 
called him, but he came not. Then the pig and after him 
the dog went and called the sun, but still he did not come. 


5 Book of Genesis, ch. 38. Ў 
This is not the normal Angami version whi 4 д 
and the moon male. Probably tho inversion of tho sex Jn this account 
is due to the teller's having been sophisticated іп а school. 


ch makes the sun female 


T 
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i o the 
Even when the fowls called him he would not p ia d 
cock said, “ Oh, very well, I will come and is be 
and if anything touches me I shall crow, and yor peso, 
to come.” Since then the sun has always com ee 
cock crows for him. The cock also told the sun 


$ the 
to go away, but he said he was afraid of the dark, so 
cock said he would tell and he did so. 


u are so big, I cannot oe 
So the earth wrinkled to 


i kc 
Outside. This place ів called Whedzura. There ға үү 
їп Whedzura, and 80 they never see the sun there, tell UE 
have a stick which is very precious by which they еј 
time, and the light there is like a sort of moonshine. aces 
in Whedzura is very strong and во people get o 


ise 
$ when he is born, it is so far, о Ева 
must ће die of age before he reach there, growing О 
the road, 


Тнк Naga 

Ukepenopfü was 
husband: had a bi a een 
to his feet, 2 and he wag very wise. If his children had s 
him they would һа; à in a vessel 
Without learning hig wisdom, so he lived hidden ЕТ ж 
Waiting till his tivo sone Should grow up. But one oo their 
People asked the boys whether they had ever se 
father, and they sai 


AND THE PLAINSMAN 


irit 

5 x ith the spiri 

x Apparently this р E? is sometimes identified Saat dé dead. 

Metsimo (Memica Pekujikhe) who guards the way to the lan beard is 8 
а ,SPecimen of the Memi language in Part VI. Tho 


ix IL 
пах 
88 it is Very rare among Nagas. See also Appe! 
Рага, xxix, 
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they answered, “ Yes, you have. He has a long beard and 
hides himself in a big wooden vessel. Go and say to your 
mother that unless she shows him to you you will kill her.” 
Now Ukepenopfü could not deny the existence of the 
boys’ father, so she said to them, “ Very well, I will show 
you your father, but he who gets frightened cannot get his 
father’s knowledge and wisdom.” And the boys agreed. 
Then she took them to the vessel and showed them their 
father. And the elder boy, who became the ancestor of 
Nagas, got very frightened and ran away, but he who later 


begat the Indians (Teprima) wished to go to his father in 
the vessel. Then the father came out and took up this 
son to his bosom and said to his wife, * I had thought to 
teach both my sons all my wisdom, but now my elder son 
has run away. If I stay here he will not return. My wife, 

i d he shall take your name with him.” 


Then the old man went to the plains with the younger boy, 
and,that is the reason why the ‘Nagas are poorer in knowledge 


and cunning than the men of the plains. 


Another version of the origin of the Naga and the 
each took a different 


Plainsman tells how two brothers 

path, but while one blazed his path on all the chomhw trees 

the other blazed his on chemu trees. Now the blaze опа 
but that on а 


chomhu tree remains white for several days, 
chemu tree turns black very quickly. Consequently most 
thers followed the first 


of the followers of these two bro 
and emerged into the plains, while the few who followed the 


Second stayed in the hills. This story is also told by the 
Lhotas. 
TIGERS 


Now the Angamis tell this story, that 
the spirit were three prothers, the sons О 
whereas the man tended his mother carefully, washing her 
and bathing her, the tiger was always grumblin 
house, snarling at anythin i 
The man ate his food cooked, 
spirit just had his smoke-dried. Опе day the mother, who 

ев, made a grass mark and 


was tired of the family squabbl 


RT 
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i to 
set it up in the jungle, and told the man and pa ее 
race for it, saying, “ Whoever touches it first sha а dusk 
live in villages, but the other must go and ТЕ bodie 
jungles.” Then the spirit said to the man, “I ee 
mark over with an arrow when you call out, an Байтин 
can say you touched it first.” So when ‘they x еконо. 
little way in the jungle the man called out, “І hav 


de i and 
the mark,” and at the same time the spirit drew Еа p^ б 
struck the mark with an arrow, so that it trembled, a 
tiger coming 11 


> іуей 

р while it was still shaking was deceived, 

and went away, angry, into the jungle. n do 
After this the man sent the cat from the village to say 


illa 
the tiger, ** After all, you are my brother; when you ЕШ 
deer, please 


» cab 
Put a leg on the wall for me, М pub 
muddled the message and said, “ When you ЕШ a де 


S фа 
it on the wall for the man,” and the tiger, thinking tha 
whole deer was meant, 


Was angry and hated the enti $ 
the same they are brothers, and to this day, ifa SEA a 
tiger, he will say in the village, “ The gods have hio. did 
tiger in the jungle,” not “I have killed it.” As if ther: 
all other tigers would say, “ This man has killed his bro fraid 
and would go about to devour him. But the tiger aus he 
of man because he (the tiger) cannot carry stones, АЛО 16; 
Sees the man take up stones as great аз а basket. The 
thinking that man ig very strong, he is afraid.1 


the 
1 The Semas have this story in an almost identical rd ze 
888 and Lhotas also Of. also Appendix IT, раган, CE IX 

Among the gamis, at an. 


. pro 
Outside the h © Porch and may not bring it near the W 
Y hen an Angami kills a tj 

for the de er brother,” 
Clan of Kachari 


h 

2 mout 

the animal puts its head, with R tries tO 

ореп by a bit of stick into running water, so that aen rticulate 

tell the = it, all that сап be heard is an Зо в stone 

Angs do the same, while Semas st ing them 
Prevent its ghost from waylayi 


Д well. Se? 
Ө the mouth open with a stick as 
Meni, 
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Tug DOUBLE-SKINNED (AND THE ORIGIN oF CHOLERA) 


They tell also of a tribe of men whose skin is double ; 
these men were aforetime of the Naga race, but separated 
from them because of a quarrel they had over drying rice 
on the stone? whereon one load of rice set to dry in the 
morning becomes two loads by dusk. And after the quarrel 
the double-skinned tribe fled away to another place, and 
though men shoot them they die not, save they be shot when 
belching or loosing their bowels. And they say that two 
Angamis travelled by this country and were well and 
hospitably entreated, and when they would return to their 
own village the double-skinned gave them a pipe of hollow 
bamboo, telling them not to open it on the road, but when 
they should reach their home ; and they also offered them 
their double skin, but the travellers would take it not, lest 


hing in it, and after that they had 


there were some bad % 
returned, they opened the bamboo, and the double-skinned 


had put Cholera therein, and it came forth and destroyed 
many men of that village. 


AMAZONS 


Now the Angamis tell this story: There is in а certain 
place a village of women only, and if a man go there they 


drive him away by shooting at him with war bows, and 
they raise not any males save one only, and when other 
male babes are born they boil water and put them therein 
to kill them. These women, moreover, do по hard work, 
but eat great store of starch and oil to make them strong to 


battle. 
Others say that when a man go there, the women that 
be there be so eager for him that in striving to possess him 


they tear. him to pieces utterly. 


Note.—The Semas place the Amazons in 8 village cast of the Patkoi- 


Barai 
rail range. mbor of versions of this widespread 
by Marco Polo 


Folklore refers to 5 18780 nui 8 
myth, viz.: Тһе Male and Female Islands described 
(ed. Sir H. Yule, 1871, vol. ii, P- 237 sq-)- 

1 J.e. the Kezakenoms stone (see Part I). 
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The Country of the Western Women described by Biase Talend (E 
Beal, “ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” 1884, vol. ii, pp. 
804., 270). У 

"tis Tibetan kingdom of women, the existence of which has been asserted 
by E. T. Atkinson (“ Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts," 1884, vol. ii, 


» 
р. 458) and by С. Н. Sherring (4 Western Tibet and the Borderland, 
1906, p. 338). 


The Islands of Daughters of the Gods in the «бака ” (Cambridge 


Northern Shan States, Upper Burma, 
ted exclusively by women (J. G. Scott, 
“ Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States," 1901, Part II, vol. ii, 
The island re 
Mela (III, 9). 
The tale of tho “ City of Women ” recorded by Major A. J. М. Tremearne 
(Folklore, xxii, p. 60). 
The “ Voyage of Bran” (Kuno Meyer's trans., І. Nutt, 30). 
A tale of the Tami Islanders off the Coast of New Guinea (Neuhass, 
ia Berlin, 1911, vol. iii, p. 550). dor 
ier, ** Mythen und Erzühlungen 
insel, Neu-Pommern,” Munster-i-W., 
1909, 85, 89). 
A tale of th 


е Tonga Islanders (5 
Р. 116), 


Tonga,” Edinburgh, 1827, vol. ії, 


KOoPPELBURG 


hief, a mighty man, who built him 4 
gged a deep ditch thereabout, and pu 
water therein to keep him from his enemies. Buta stronger 
Strong man fled to a little hill wherein 
© hide, and the door of that cave was 

Strong and hard and 


64%. Being yet a young man he led away Naga boys 
to that hole in the hillside by singing and making manifold 


5 Parents of these boys sought them, but found 
ain, 
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With reference to this story Folklore remarks:—'' This is the 
Koppenberg of German tradition." For the " Pied Piper of Hamelin ” 
see Folklore, vol. iii, p. 227 sqq.; F. Г. Journ., vol. ii, p. 206 зад.; 
J. Grimm, “ Household Tales," 1884, vol. ii, p. 412. For the Indian 
version of the pipe which causes everyone to dance, see C. Н. Tawney, 
" Katha-Sarit-Sàgara," 1880, vol. i, pp. 338, 577; vol. ii, р. 309. А 
negro version is given by Miss Mary A. Owen, Journal American Folklore, 
vol xvi, p. 58. Also see Sir John Rhys' learned discussion of Lucian's 
account of Ogmios, the Gallic Hercules—'' Lectures on Celtic Heathen- 
dom," Hibbert Lectures, 1888, p. 13 sqq. 


Towrr оғ BABEL 


Ukepenopfii was the first being. Her descendants are 
very many. Instead of dying she was translated into 
heaven. Later on her descendants thought to communicate 
With her by building a tower up to heaven, up which they 
would go and talk to her. She, however, knowing their 
thoughts, said to herself, “ They will all expect presents and 
І have no presents for so many men. The tower must be 
stopped before it get any higher.” So she made all the men 


working at the tower to talk different languages, so that 


they could not understand one another, and when one said 


bring a stone, they would fetch water or а stick, and so forth, 
so that all was confusion, and the tower abandoned, and 
hence the different tongues of the various tribes of man. | 

There was once a country under a powerful chief with 
great armies and the people thought they would mount up 
to heaven by building a ladder of wood. So they builded a 
stair, and made the stair very high into heaven. Now the 
men who were up at the top asked for more wood and the 
men who were below made answer, " There 18 no wood, 
shall we cut a piece from the stair ? » бо the men at i2 
top not understanding what they said gave answer, Y 
cut it." So they cut it, and the ladder fell, and great was 
the fall thereof, and they that builded 1 were killed. 


i tes one 
Notc.—Folklore in commenting оп these bid О ES er 
almost identical with the second from Sikhim ( um m Es 
Calcutta, 1894, р. 42) and a number of legends very similar 


= i f 
from the Chin Hills. Mashonaland. Mexico. pnd ee Gee i 
Louisiana. For a very close parallel to the АЕ ЈА te th 
the Trees”, by В. St. Barbe Baker, ch. xiv. The story iaito, ы 
Akikuyu of East Africa. 
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“ CONTES ” 
Снікко'8 (ет 


А man used to go every day to scare birds from the 
fields and he noticed that eve : 
arpened his dao on a stone, having 
wetted the stone. So one night he sat by the side of the 
tiver, and at dawn Chikeo came and began to sharpen his 
dao. He was wearing a rain-coat. The man seized Chikeo. 
Chikeo said, “ Don’t kill me and I will give you what you 
wish for." Не agreed to this, and Chikeo whistled, and all 
t of the forest and gathered together. 
will go up the hill. You may kill which 
When I get to the top of the hill I 


у ed out їп a loud voice, “ Chu’o, Chu'o, 
Shen gatila » (that is, in Angami, Є Keso’u jutiahe,” for ш 
ghosts spake in Kacha Naga). And the great stone answere 


them back, “ Even if he have died (i.e. the man who killed 
him) he has not come to m, 


genna to heal him (for the tree was 

H Deputy Commissioner of the Ni 26s ko 

fee ( ео is the dwarf-like Spirit, a sort of leprechaun, У? 
ver animals mentioned in Part ТУ ag “ Tsükhg.” 
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sick), but the fig replied, “Т cannot come to-night to do 
genna for I have a guest." A few minutes later the tree 
that had called out fell down, and the fig-tree told the man 
that this tree had had fever for a long time and died that 
night. 

And the next morning the man got up and ate up the ripe 
fruit of the fig and was filled, and he went to the village 
and told them all that had happened, and therefore do our 
Angamis say that the fig is the chief priest of the trees. 


BATTLE oF THE BIRDS AND SNAKES 


Once upon a time the lizard and the smallest bird made a 
get water in his 


well. „But whenever the lizard went to 
water-pot he dirtied the water, so the smallest bird said to 
the lizard, “ Don’t make the water dirty every time before 


I draw my pitcher full.” But the lizard would not listen. 
So the smallest bird asked him again the second time, and 
the lizard said, “ You go and call all your birds together and 
Т will go and call all the reptiles together at the foot of that 
tree," so they each called their people and the two sides 
fought. And the birds came down and carried off snakes, 
but they were afraid to catch the biggest snake. And the 
crow flew down to catch the snakes’ e gennabura,” but as 
it was carrying it up it dropped it back into the middle of a 
stone, and the snakes began to increase. Tf that snake were 
taken the others would all die, but the crow had failed and 
the other birds were afraid. Then the smallest bird went 
and found the biggest bird and asked it to come and kill 


the biggest snake, which has а comb like a cock, and the 
big bird said, “ But there is no one to feed my young.” So 
the smallest bird said, “I will feed your young.” Then the 
big bird went and flew high up in the air and stooped and 


dropped and killed the snake. 


Note.—Foli ts that this is possibly а reminiscence Of 
eai hay де га Garuda, the Garula of the „Така. 


the destruction of the snakes by the bi 

The Semas, I have & RE of this story which is used to азса 
for the colouring of different species of birds. I very much. doubt Я 
likelihood of any Hindu influence having started these stories, thoug 
conceivably the Hindu tale and the Nag® tale might be ultimately derived 


from a common source. 
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SNAKES 


Once upon a time a girl went to work in the fields. On 
her way she met a snake in the path, and the snake would 
not let her pass until she said “ Do not bite me and I will 
marry you.” So at last she said it and the snake let her 
go. Afterwards he married her. Then the snake bit her 
in the breast and she got breast ornaments and he bit her 
in the leg and she got cane leggings. Another girl saw this 
and afterwards met a snake. So she said to the snake 
“We will marry,” and she took it up and put it into her 
basket, but the snake said nothing. It bit her in the arm 
and her arm swelled up and she died. 


Тнк Знвву-Мопзк 


The shrew is the pig of the 4 terhoma.” One day a man 
was fishing, but when he put his traps into the river nothing 
would go near them except a shrew, so he drove the shrew 
away, and soon he saw many fish come near, but the shrew 
drove away the fish. Then the fisherman killed the shrew, 
and many fish came to his trap and he lifted them out on 
to the bank and killed them and put in his trap again, АШ 
& second time came many fish, and again he took them ОЧ 
and killed them. And as it was too late for him to go home 
he slept under a large stone called Tsurz ga on the river bank. 
And а terhoma came up the river and called out from the 
water to the stone Tsurnga and said, “ Did you see any ba 
man to-day?” And Tsurnga answered, " No, why do yoU 
ask?" Ang the terhoma said, “Му pig has not соте 
home to-night and Probably some man has killed him- 
mi the man was very much afraid and fished in that place 2° 

ore. 

They also Say that a man married a woman of the terhoma, 
and his wife took him to live in the sky and he had three 
Sons by her, and one day he went out to hunt, and the 
ота with him said, “A wild boar is attacking ОЧІ 
brother-in-law,” and he looked down and saw а shrew- 


mouse and he killed the shrew-mouse, and that night all the 


у 
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үе came with their pots and their dishes to him and the 
roasted the shrew for his sons and the terhoma to еаф.1 


Tur MOUSE 


middle of a pool, and as 


Men first found rice growing in the 
+ at the rice, so they 


need was deep they could not ge 
rice nee to fetch the rice and the mouse fetched the 
Share n the man said to the mice, “Come, take your 
our hy but the mice said, " Мо, we cannot. carry, it as 
rice eads are very small, please let us eat & little of your 
ios d. ery day instead." So the man promised to let the 

0 50, and so the mice continue to eat the rice of men.? 


Тнк Doc 
АШЫ the dog had no hole to live in. So he went to the 
do, ne live with him, but when th -hunting the 
Re parked. Bub the tiga did not 
barki: ave the dog with him, as һе could not hunt with а 
ele ng dog. Then the dog went to the elephant, but the 
hi ant said, “ If you bark the tiger wi find us,” and sent 
m away. Then he went to the i 
them dog hunted small animals t 
mue, 296 the wild dog hunts in $ 


together all 


во h f 
° kept the dog and cherished him. 


N Тне Wo Dos б 

A rly the man ап the 

1 е Kacha Nagas say that form? у 

E х 108 lived САНЕ а и man sent out the red dog 0 
the red dog killed he prought 


Ot a. А 
hig 204 kill for him, and when 
1 to the man. n 

/ " 5 
Quse tell а similar story of the wild boar, which y. 
9 note x Pig of the spirits—tey! gami 
on “ Thezukepu ” genns. 


like the 


Lhot, 
* Seg ћат (= 
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SNAKES 


Once upon a time a girl went to work in the fields. On 
her way she met a snake in the path, and the snake would 
not let her pass until she said “ Do not bite me and I will 
marry you." Бо at last she said it and the snake let her 
go. Afterwards he married her. Then the snake bit her 
in the breast and she got breast ornaments and he bit her 
in the leg and she got cane leggings. Another girl saw this 
and afterwards met a snake. So she said to the snake 
“We will marry,” and she took it up and put it into her 
basket, but the snake said nothing. It bit her in the arm 
and her arm swelled up and she died. 


Tur Sunzw-Movusr 


The shrew is the pig of the “terhoma.” Опе day a man 
was fishing, but when he put his traps into the river nothing 
would go near them except a shrew, so he drove the shrew 
away, and soon he saw many fish come near, but the shrew 
drove away the fish. Then the fisherman killed the shrew, 
and many fish came to his trap and he lifted them out oD 
to the bank and killed them and put in his trap again, and 
® second time came many fish, and again he took them out 
and killed them. And аз it was too late for him to go home 
he slept under а large stone called Tsurnga on the river bank. 
And a terhoma came up the river and called out from the 
water to the stone Tsurnga and said, “ Did you see any ba 
man to-day?” And Tsurnga answered, “ No, why do you 
ask?” And the terhoma said, “ Му pig has not com’ 
home to-night and probably some man has killed him- 


So the man was Very much afraid and fished in that place 10 
more. 


"They also вау 
and his wife took him to live i 


him said, “А wild boar is attacking зді 
and he looked down and saw а x 
ed the Shrew-mouse, and that night all 
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terhoma came with their pots and their dishes to him and the 
man roasted the shrew for his sons and the terhoma to eat. 


Tur MOUSE 


Men first found rice growing in the middle of a pool, and as 
the water was deep they could not get at the rice, so they 
sent the mouse to fetch the rice and the mouse fetched the 
rice. Then the man said to the mice, “Come, take your 
share,” but the mice said, “ Ко, we cannot carry it as 
our heads are very small, please let us eat a little of your 
tice every day instead.” Бо the man promised to let the 
mice do so, and so the mice continue to eat the rice of men.? 


Тне Doe 
hole to live in. So he went to the 


tiger to live with him, but when they went a-hunting the 
dog barked. But the tiger did not like this, so he would 
not have the dog with him, as he could not hunt with a 
barking dog. Then the dog went to the elephant, but the 
elephant said, “ If you bark the tiger will find us,” and sent 
him away. Then he went to the wild dog, and he and the 
wild dog hunted small animals together all day and ate 
them, but the wild dog hunts in silence and the dog barked 
much. Therefore the wild dog left the dog, and the dog 
went to the barking deer, but he wanted to devour the 
deer’s young and he barked #00 much withal, so the deer 
left him. And во, at last, the fifth time he went to man, 
and man taught him to hunt and found his barking useful, 
80 he kept the dog and cherished him. 


Now the dog had no 


Тнк Упр Doe 

rmerly the man and the 
ent out the red dog to 
killed he brought 


Now the Kacha Nagas say that fo: 
red dog lived together and the man S 
hunt and kill for him, and when the red dog 
his kill to the man. 

which they, like the 


1 The Semas tell a similar story of the wild boar, 
ry o! * 
Lhotas, call the pig of the spirits—teyhamt (= Angam terhoma). 


® See note on “ Thezukepu ” genna. 
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But one day the man beat the red dog with a stick a 
sent him out to hunt, and when he got out of reach he ca a 
out to the man, “If I kill I will not come back, but I ы 
put а leg in the road for you.” And the man answere l 
“Don’t put a leg in the road but bring it to the house. 
And the red dog called back, “ АП right then, if we kill we 


Е A in our 
will leave you some of the animal's hair on the road in o 
fæces.” 


And so when wild do 
always be seen in their 
the Kacha Nagas tell. 


N.B.—This story, thou; 
commonly told of the wi], 


5 КШ and eat, the animal's hair may 
fæces on the path. This is the story 


gh actually told by a Kacha Naga, is the one 
d dog by the Angamis, 


Tug BEAR 


The bear is а Stupid animal. 
tree and goes to sleep on it. 
and says, “Т must have made 
house, as I built my house so 
get through." 
gets to the bott 
he says, “ This 
enough. I had 
again goes to slee 
he gets wet and г 

This story is to 


He builds a platform in а 
When it rains he wakes up 
a mistake. This is not my 
well that the rain could not 
So he climbs down the tree, and when R 
om examines the tree and looks up. TU 
is very funny. It is my own house DH 
better go back." So he climbs up ed 
P on the top. When the rain starts aga’ 
epeats exactly what he did before. 
ld likewise by the Semas and Lhotas. 


Вопр Cras 


г 
im and laid an egg into the pot fo 
each of her friends to eat 


: nd 
: they went to the crab's fields to er е 

the crab brought nothing to eat, for he had seen УВА he 

little bird did and meant to imitate her. So at midday 
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i is the field house to cook the food, and he made the 
e тран оп the pot and he climbed on to the rim of the 
2n nd tried to lay his egg, but while he was trying he 
ell backwards into the pot and could not get out again, 


so he cooked himself and thus died. 

Meanwhile the crab’s friends went on hoping that he 
would call them to eat, and as the afternoon wor on they 
Бо very hungry, and опе of them came to. the field house 
F thon he saw the cooked crab in the pot. Then the 
pa went and told the others that the crab had died in 

e cooking pot, and the other friends came and took him 
out, and as they were feeling hungry they ate him. 

Tur TRAVELLING COMPANIONS AND THE GRATEFUL 
DoE 
man called all his fellow villagers and 
and he had a gun and shot many 
and so hunted every day. But 


the other villagers, although they never killed anything 


themselves, would not give his share. So 
one day, when he saw a big doe barking-deer, he refused to 


shoot it. 
After this he went to trav 

a snake came out on the road and it turned into а beggar 

man and asked him where he was going- i 
I am going to travel,” and the beggar straightway 

answered, “І also. Then we will go together." And as 


they were going along 9 frog came out in front of them and 
became а man and ere they were 50106: 


5 also asked wh 
We are going to travel,’ а the frog man went 


? said they, 81 
along too. Then as they were going along the doe turned 
into a very nice ir] on the road, and was washing her hair 
in the river, and she called out to them * Where are you 
going ? ” and they sai oing to travel," so the 
girl said З I will travel too »; во they called to her to come 
along with them, and the girl joined them. 

And when they reached а country the hunter man and 
the girl married, and th went to a Sahib, and 


e hunter man 
the Sahib said to him, “ If you don’t make а water-field 


Once upon a time а 
went with them to hunt, 
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and make rice grow in it in one day, then I will kill you with 
only an hour's grace," and when the Sahib said this e 
man became very sad and he went and told his wife, an 

his wife said, “ АП right, I wil do it. Please cut off my 
head with your dao." But the man refused. But at last 
She prayed him so often that he cut off her head, and when 
he had done it he was very sorry and wept much. But 
his wife made the field and grew the rice and went back to 
their lodging and cooked their food and waited for her 


husband, but he did not come. So she sent the beggar ЕЕ 
and the man who had been a frog to call him, but he di 
not come. And after that the 


y went and hauled him to 
his wife’s house, and when he got there and went in his 
wife said, “ Why did not you come?” And the man said, 
“1 killed you just now, and you are here again!” And 
she gave the man his food, and the beggar and the frog man. 
And when they: had eaten she said, “ Well, now let us go to 


a time you saved my life by 
aved yours from death now, 

became a doe again and went 
And the man who had been a frog 
nd went into water, and the beggar 


ke and crept into the bushes, and the 
man went alone to his own home. 


Note.— Folklore refers to J. А. Macculloch, “Тһе Childhood of 
Fiction,” PP. 225 sqg., 


А imals 
for numerous variants of the friendly animal: 
which assist the hero. 


was going to his fields and on the 
When he went home he took the 


| me a rich man myself," so he ш 
up his mind that as he had come by a very beautiful girl; 
he would matty her to the greatest man in the world. Then 

6 went to the king and asked him if he would marry her, 
1 Of. Bompas, “Folk-lore of thi 


e Santal Parganas”, LI. 


other great опе һе returne 
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Seid ka the king was the greatest personage that he 
um of. But the king replied, “ Oh, my friend, I should 
e to marry your daughter, but if you say that she must 
ET the greatest that there is, then know that I am far 
a ан този if I Ер. into the river where the stream 
‚ it ve i 
eral ye en y carries me away. Therefore 
4 кн the man went to water and spoke to him as he had 
a en to the king, but water also answered him, “I am 
О the greatest; for when I would be still then comes 
wind and blows me into motion. Therefore wind is greater 
than I." 
i So the man went on to the wind and offered his daughter 
що him in like manner, and the wind too replied, saying, 
I I am not the greatest. The mountain is stronger than 
and greater. АП other things can I blow upon and move, 
but I cannot stir the mountain.” 

So again the man went to mountain, but the mountain 
answered him, ‘‘ Yea, Т am greater and stronger than some, 
but even а rat can pierce my side whenever he please. Thus 
for his work’s sake the rat is greater than I.” 

Ise to go and knew of no 


Then as the man had nowhere е 
а home, and behold his daughter 


was turned into a rat even as she had been. 


Матз00 

ildren of their food every day, 

Then the parents 
** What shall we 


Matsuo used to rob the ch 
80 at last the children told th 
took counsel to kill Matsuo, and they said, 
do with him?” Matsuo said to them, “В 
and push me into the river, that will kill me.” And they 
said “ We will do во.” But when he was in the box in the 
river he'saw two girls fishing and said, “ТЕ you let me out 
І will fill your baskets full of fish.” Then the girls let him 
out, and as they were going back to the far bank he defeecated 
into their basket and said * Take." Then the girls, seeing 
what he had done, told % in the village, saying, “ Matsuo 
deceived us.” And Matsuo i 


eir parents. 


came back again, robbing the 
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children of their food once more, and the children again 
told their parents. 


Then as the parents were taking counsel Matsuo came to 
them again and said, “ Pile a lot of thatch on the top of me 
and burn it, that will kill me.” And the men did so to him, 
and the whole village got burnt, but Matsuo escaped, 209 
lived to plague his fellow villagers in many other ways. 


* The two stories that follow are also stories of Matsuo. 


THE INGENIOUS ORPHAN 


Once upon a time there was an 
very poor. And he went to the 
that the king’s daughter was of a 
he went to the king’s house and h ? 
dark your house is,” and the king said, “ What is эр 
like?” And he answered, “Му house is transparent. 
can see the sky from anywhere іп my house." And when 


the king was eating, he said, “ Have you only that one 
dish 2? се У 


es, I һауе only one dish,” said the king, 
“what of yours?” є When I have eaten, I throw away 
the old dish and eat from a new one every time,” said me 
orphan. And then, “ Have you only these cows ? ” H ow 
many cows have you got, then?” asked the king. My 


house is so full of cattle,” he answered, “that some must 
stay outside,” An 


t d the orphan saw the king’s grandmother 
riding on a-horse 3. « Do you let your grandmother get > 
cold ? "said he. “What do you do with your grandmother 1 і 
Said the king, « У grandmother,”, he answered, “18 
always warm, keeping by the fire.” 
this the king gave his daughter to the 
1 › ànd he took her to his home. But when 
the kings daughter reached her husband’s house she 
marvelled, and she laughed at her husband’s house and pas 
8 isn’t transparent ; we can’t see the sky from here. 

АЛ e ] as the 

Maharaja of Meus d indeed, нн duit XII 


і the 

an exotic touch 7 The horse is an animal unknown to А 

Мада, and his word for it ty irr, i inly в corruption © 
the Assamese © а kir ог kwirr, is almost certainly 


Though it is also said to mean “ hornless." 


orphan boy, and he was 
king's? village and heard 
n age to be married. Бо 
e said to the king, “ Ноу 


\ 
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‘Oh yes, we can,” said he. ^ Look there " (pointing to 
the leaks in the roof). Then she said to him, “ What are 
your plates like? Please tell me,” and he said, “Т have 
no proper dishes, I make one of leaves every time I eat." 

And how many cattle have you ? " said she. “ Only one,” 
Bays he, “ but it is lying half inside the house and half out." 

And your grandmother ? » «Му grandmother is under- 
neath the fireplace," 1 he replied. 

Then his wife wrote to her father no 


them for seven years, for she was ashamed. 

Then she sent her husband to her father to borrow money, 
and he got the money and travelled to another country 
and bought rags and rubbish as manure to trade, and he 


collected it in his house. Then his wife said, “ What is the 
use of that? What did you buy that for?" And he 
replied, “ This is very good for a certain thing," and he 
went again and borrowed money from his father-in-law 
and bought more. This he did three times, but the third 
time he did not buy rags and rubbish, but gold.2 And he 
made round pellets with the earth and rags and rubbish 


like those which are made for а pullet-bow,® and he melted 
the gold and put in pellets, covering them with gold. Then 
he sold these gilt pellets to the people from whom he had 
bought the rubbish. 

Now these people, 
the gold, went and co: 
sent for him. “ Did you sell g 
it?” ваза he. “Yes,” said the orphan, «таа. Do what 
you will with me, О king. 1 borrowed much money from 


you, and when I came rade they sold me 


to these people to & 
earth and rags and rubbish. Therefore I too sold them mud 

1 Alluding to the Angami saying “ Ti а рои, kije a pfü " (“Тһе sky is 
my father and the earth my mother ”), as % Naga hearth is made of three 
large stones planted into the earth so as to make & rest for the pot under 
which fire can be placed. 

2 Another exotic touch. Gold is not known to the Nagas excep 
those in places which have considerable intercourse with plainsmen, 
even then it is not prized by Nagas at all for decorative purposes. 4 

з This weapon is made and used like в bow» having two strings, which 
are joined in two places about опе inch apart in the middle, making в 
socket of an inch square, in which the pellet made of hardened clay is put. 


$ to come and visit 


when they found mud pellets inside 
mplained to the king, and the king 
old with mud pellets inside 


t to 
and 
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pellets in the gold.” Then the king said to the man who 
had complained, “ Did you sell earth and rags and rubbish 
to this man?” And he answered, “ Yes, we did sell him 
earth and rags and rubbish.” Then the king was unable 
to find any fault in him and зо punished him not at all. 
And in time the orphan became very rich.1 


Tux Man уно TURNED ÅSHES то RUPEES 


Once upon a time a man went riding along a road and he 
put а lot of ashes under his saddle, and then he came 19 
with а man and Мз mother. And the old woman, being 


very tired, said, * Please lend me your horse to ride on,” 
and her son said too, 


your horse to get ho: 


But the old woman and 
» disbelieving this, said, "З ОБ, if they do, we will pay 
How much have you got in the horse ? 

Thave so many." Then the son 
essary I will sell my rice-fields and 
my houses and Рау you.” So the horseman said, “ Very 
well, I will lend you my horse.” And when the old woman 
got on the horse the ashes flew out. So she and her son 
Straightway sold their rice-fields and paid the owner of the 
horse, and he, returning to his village, told the villagers 
that he had exchanged the ashes for the rupees. They 
accordingly all burnt down their houses and gathered the 
ва to sell, but no one would buy them. And he used to 
deceive hig fellow villagers in this way at other times. у 

Now the way the man had got the ashes to put under his 
Saddle was this, 


dz 8 elder brother was a king and he himself kept cattle— 
mae number. One day all his cattle fell over a ргешро? 

г Were killed. So he went and stripped off all ae. 
the branch of a great tree and кеМ" 
of Angami Stories, о) this orphan form the subject of a large num 


Í which the і is typical. It seems, 
h й One given above is ур! 
Шо TA vs Е ;jinüuencod by contact with other Беор mci 
р і i ап! 
responsible for tie heu] er Introduces a horse, Possibly 


А i source. 
element, ог it may come from а Kachari во 
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a fire underneath to dry them. And it was very cold, so 
зоше men who were passing by brought a lot of money to 
count it out by the fire, but the branches of the tree broke, 
and these men were frightened and ran off without their 
money, and the man who was drying his hides took the 
money and told his fellow villagers that he had killed his 
cattle and sold their skins for this money, 50 that the credu- 
lous villagers killed their cattle too and flayed them and 
tried to sell them, but nobody would buy. Then they came 
back and burnt the deceiver’s house, and he, gathering the 
ashes, mounted his horse and deceived the old woman and 
her son in the manner described. 

And after the villagers had been again deceived about 
the sale of ashes they took the man and tied him up prepara- 
tory to throwing him in the river; but leaving him alone 


for a while, he started to sing. This attracted another 


cowherd, who set him free that he might sing the more easily, 
for he wished to hear the song, but as soon as he was free 
he tied up the cowherd boy in his place, 
coming back, threw the boy into the river. 
this man entreat his fellow villagers.! 


and the villagers 
So cruelly did 


anything they want." 
bring the best food I can get, а: 


you can get, and we will tast 

3 

“ All right,” said the jackal, and went off to get food, and 

the monkey did the same. When they ret 1 

вала, " Please give me your food first." So the jackal put 
1 Apropos of this story, Folklore points out that “the story of the 

deceiver who is ultimately caught, but escapes by cunning and puts his 

enemies to confusion, is found in many savag° tribes, 1928 gives some 

references to similar stories. One of which is recorded by Bompas from 


the S, . cit, LXII, p. 189). 
antal Parganas (ор ld or kings probably suggest that these 


References to horses ог БО т қ a 
stories may have been borrowed from Manipur or the Kacharis, 
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it in the monkey’s hand and the monkey ran up to the top 
ofa tree and ate it all, and would not give the jackal any 
fruit. And the jackal was very angry and went away, 
saying, “ АП right, I will punish you for that." So he went 
and hung about a thicket of wild “ taro,” and the taros 
looked tender and very large, and when the monkey came by 
he called out to the jackal, “ What are you doing there ? ” 
So the jackal answered, “ Oh, I am only eating the Sahib’s 
Sugar-cane, as it is very sweet.” Then the monkey said, 
“ Please give me some”; but the jackal answered, “ The 
Sahib will be angry.” “ОБ no, he won’t,” said the monkey. 
“All right then, come and take it yourself," said the jackal. 
“бо and cut one, peel the skin, and eat it.” So the monkey 
cut a wild taro and peeled and began to eat it, and his 
throat itched and his mouth swelled up so that he could not 
even talk. Then the monkey went off to a bees’ nest and 
he said to the jackal, * Don’t bite that,” and the jackal 
wanted to bite it. but at first the monkey would not let 
him. Then he said the jackal might as soon as he (the 
monkey) had gone behind a hill. So when the monkey 
Was out of sight the jackal bit and the bees poured out and 
he доб badly stung. Then the jackal went off to a pool 
that was Overgrown with tank-grass so that the water could 
not be seen, and he sat down and waited. Then the monkey 
came along. “What are you doing ? " said the monkey. 
52 Т ат watching the Sahib’s clothes,” said the jackal. 
«Таш coming to join you,” said the monkey from the tree. 
You mustn't," said the jackal. “І shall jump down, 
Said the monkey, “АП right then, jump down if you 


> : А : 
must,” said the Jackal, so the monkey jumped down into 
і З water and wag drowned.1 

Ше are по Jackals in the Naga Hills except at the edge of үн, 
garbled уе тоша the civil station of Kohima, This story reads ar 
RATS Tsion of the Kachari Story of the Monkey and the НЕ 
Naga "nuns ever, the hare scores all through. Тһеге are no hares іп d 
to the Lhot On the other hand, the story is known also to the Aos m 
V nS Pap the Aos telling it of a jackal and a bear. It does not E 
Naas: the һе Semas, who are not in touch with the plains. алын 
to beat, in thi ses | nest is described as a drum which the bear is nika 
tho Алдаш + = point following the Kachari version more closely 
staph omine 7 Чо: The Касћан story is given in Mr. Endle’s mon 
graph on the Kacharis, YSg 
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Tur DEAF AND THE BLIND 


Now there was a deaf man and a blind man. The deaf 
man had very good sight and the blind man had very good 
hearing, and the two were friends. One day the deaf Ma.. 
said to his friend, “ Let us talk. My friend, I am very 
much attracted by your condition. I wish I were you." 
And the blind man answered, “Why do you find my condition 
so attractive?” “It is true," said the deaf man, “ that 
you do not see anything, but you can hear any noise what- 
ever.” And the blind man said to the deaf, “ You would 
very much like to be me, and why is it that I should so much 
like to be you? The reason is that though it is true you 
can hear nothing, yet you can see anything in the world." 
. And with that they fell to catching sparrows with lime. 


Tur Овкиѕѕ (КАОНА Naca) 


were two boys whose parents 
$ know how to till the fields. 
and an ogress ate the birds’ 


heads. One morning the boys kept watch to see who ate 
the birds’ heads, and when they saw the ogress they said, 
“Oh, old woman, why do you eat our birds’ heads ? " 
She answered, " І had forgotten you. Come and live with 
me and I will cherish you dearly.” Now the country of 
cannibals! is surrounded by а broad river, though the old 
ogress had a charm by which she crossed it. eee the 
three of them came to the river she said бо it, “ Please let 


me pass now,” and the water parted and they walked over. 
When they reached the ogress’s house, she left the elder 
in, риб him in 


boy outside, and, taking the younger one in, 
t her charms. Тһе ogress took 


the room where she kep 

great care of the two boys, and the younger 

in the house, but the elder slept in а different house. 
Now when the little boy had gone to sleep the ogress's 

husband ead, «Wo will ашап ВЕ ЩО Dre felt 
1 The Semas say that there is & village beyond the Yachumi tribe 


whi i fattened for food- 
ere children are bought au СІ Angemis, who may, however, have 


This story is also told by Khonoms 
taken it from the Kacha Хада. 


Once upon a time there 
had died. The boys did no 
and lived by snaring birds, 


slept with her 


АЕТ 
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А kill 
the boy and said, “ He is not fat enough, we m 2 at 
him yet." And this happened for many nig ing he said 
boy overheard it several times. So one ТЕ P mans 
to his brother, “ Her husband wants to xe thay i$ 
а cannibal.” But his brother answered, Oh, Thu hi 
us very much, they probably won't kill тар hat your 
brother answered, “ You Say to her husban eto 
Stomach aches badly, so that you cannot sleep tas Ее. 
house.” Бо that night the elder boy Slept with ЖАЛА 
But he did not go to sleep, he only feigned to р the 
heard the ogress say, “ Oh, the elder boy is not Я i м 
little boy is ready to eat,” and next morning he за io doi 
brother, * Your Words are true, but what are 25 лаға 
As for the river I сап get across. But I do not к 
way, 80 what сап we do ? " The other said, “ I ore got 
that”; во they took the cannibal’s charm and еке 
across the river, and the ogress came after them, 


: boys 
had no charm and could not cross the river, so the 
escaped. 


ing of 
5 rossing О 
Note.—Folklore quotes a number of instances of the с 
water by ре semblance 
X, or Thompson River Indians, which has a close гез 
to the above 


i ће adventures 
Boston, 1898, РР. 92,119), mentioning at the same time that the 
of children а 


| f 
tribes O 
mong cannibals is a well-known theme among the 
British Colum| 


Номонтвих 


We Lhotas! сай the wild bo 


Once 
ar the pig of the gods. On 
а wild boar kept 


aged 

eating the fields, and a man at last ea went 
to wound it and tracked it by its blood to a cave " wante 
in. Inside there was a god who asked what the ma в afraid, 
and whether he had wounded his pig. The man ^ daughter 
and во he said that he had come to ask for the cole his two 
in marriage., Then the god showed the man and the 
daughters, one ugly, but dressed in fine clothes, bate 

* The version given is a Lhota version, but the story is peu 
Angamis, Semas, ang Lhotas, and may fairly be given here as 
story. 
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other pretty, but dirty and naked ; but the man chose the 
latter and took her away in a basket. 

When the man got to the village, he left the basket by 
the water-hole and went into the village to call his kinsmen. 
Meanwhile a woman named Hunchibili came up and looked 
into the basket. Then she took the girl and threw her into 
the stream and got into the basket herself, pulling the lid 
on after her. 

Тһө man came back with his relations and they opened 


the basket and everyone was disgusted with Hunchibili’s 


ugliness and laughed at the man for having told them that 
The man himself 


he had brought back a beautiful wife. 
could not understand what had happened, but believing 
Hunchibili to be the girl whom he had brought back from 
the cave, he married her. 

Now the real wife, who had been thrown into the water, 


turned into a bamboo plant, out of which a young shoot 
he shoot and cut it and 


ked. But when it was 


boiling on the fire it kept quite quiet unti 
and as soon as he came init kept crying out from the pot, 
“ Hunchibili ! Ја, Ја, la, la! Hunchibili! la, la, la, la! м 


and the man became afraid ап 


the man cherished it. 
tree, and when Hunchibili came оп 
the back of the house this orange 5% 
could, but when the husband came it bent down towards 
him quite close. At last he picked it and put it into а 
basket. And then he forgot all about 16.1 -3 

After this, when the man went with Hunchibili to the 
fields, they used to find on their return that the husband s 
bed was swept and garnished, but that Hunchibili's bed was 

! In a Sema version of the i m s тоа. 
r which she recognises her 


ick up. 
I have also found this incident of a girl coming out of an orange апа 
at work іп a story current 


among the Khasis. 
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covered with dirt and filth and dung. This happened |. 
day. At last, being unable to find out who did this, as а 
his neighbours denied having done it, the husband lay » 
wait in the porch of his house, and when Hunchibili Һа 


the basket and Sweep and clean his bed and throw dirt on 
Hunchibili's bed, The 


she said, * Father, соте and hel 
So the man came and h 


of his dao, and the < kachu " plants, which pone 
Was carrying with the firewood, got soaked in her blood, 
and from that time forward red kachus have made men 


ANGAMI SONGS 
The following Songs are taken from Khonoma village, 
where Songs are divided int 
Ones given are recorde 


п Өз of songs are recognised, the кент" 
fication оға song depending on the nature of the tune, 
number of the 


A 2 јећ 
Singers, or the circumstances under whic 
the song ig sung 


1. Тваё. 


Sung particularly at gennas (such as the 
Thekrangi Genna). 
2. Chakri, Sung іп the village or in the fields. 


ibili 
1 Тһе Semas add а Sequel to this in which from the body of низ 
9 springs up a tree which the hero cuts down and makes into a 1 

for his granary. 


= в 
5 en his wife is with child he insists on going out on 
head-huntin, iti 


А ith & 

to the cave to seek for her, but the god puts him off Thich 
ho melts алау one day in the шыш ааа to 

Sgain goes back $ though the wife 

go back И g ack to the cave, bu оца 


Б ho has 
ігі th а man У 
twice let her Bet ic 9 Spirit refuses to let her go with а 
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3. Lhipecha. Sung when “ dancing " in the T'ehuba or 
| similar place at gennas. 
4. Pithucha. Sung when pounding dhan. 
5. Likwino. Sung rather fast (comparatively, that is) 
я к. and pitched fairly high. 
. Lhipisu. Sung by two men. The words are those of 
Chakri: or similar to them, but the tunes 


different. 
Sung by boys sleeping in the morung when 


7. Wiipese. 
: they are on the machan. 
8. Sheli. Sung in the jungle only. It is kenna to sing 
Sheli in the village. 
9. Keli. Sung by quartettes of two men and бус 
їз women taking alternate versicles. 
- Lideh. Sung very slowly and pitched very low. 


In the songs given here, the indication of the speaker 
before a line or verse does not mean that there is necessarily 
any change in the singer, but is given to show the meaning 
of the song. The English renderings are very free, as it is 
almost impossible to make а literal translation intelligible, 
the construction tending to go on the lines of 

Little boy, pair of skates, 
Р Rotten ice, Heaven’s gates, 
while, on the other hand, the repetitions and vocal inter- 
polations required by the singing have been omitted in 


recording and translating alike. 


Tsali 


м “ Адай Gwe й” 

ап. Adzii gwo й ukeri tagwe- М. I will marry my love. 

Woman. Keri nyeri terhopfit medoh. W. Marriage is by the wi 
spirits. 

Of that comes happiness. 

You are опе who runs 


Free rendering 
П of the 


Man. Toh Joi mü yu кетуй kechü. М. do 
r 


Woman. Mia ketha u she кепуй mewa W. 


1 other girls. 
Man. | Маге tomu a she shiale. M. If you go away Т ата sad. 
Shelihuwü mewa upokrü No one else has bought your 
life, Shelihuwi, 
Ріваіі mo mu mia ri pi sheni. And sine? not, why do you fear 
other men ? 


This song is sung by young men to the girls they wish to 
times take up the 


marry. The latter, if willing, some 
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woman's responses. The singing of this song is the Ei 
taken by a proposal of marriage. Shelihuwü is а g 


name. 
T'sali 


“ Дога” 
A girl speaks. 
Thiwürüri Dozhü аб ги, 


Chipfü ledi Krutzeze renu. 


No reliche, Dozhii meniu, 


Dozhü speaks. 
Che lavorri, aketawü. 


Роз’ Wife speaks. 
Avokino ri rhotero 
Avo peino sekose ketse 
Ngu ke mema mhochemachawü 


Memi rhise rosiwü rese 
Hanaso hanaiyano, 
No peyu, a bikeye. 


Thebi kesa serhe toghowü. 
Akeshowü thenupvü süche, 


"This song is known as “ Dozhii,” 


has a flirtation with a girl. 
to divorce his wife, who a 
is said to be the name of a 
having learnt the Song fro: 


Lhipecha 


(OU Kidzü Твори" 
Men. SUAM 


Kidzü tsohpru tsia wit Шипи zhii. 


Zuwa derri Thule lo voh й, 


U tema sa lhule mo a ru. 
Women, 
Thenuma wü ba 


cha soichi 5 
Hai tha рій hai ee 


rei gü, 
Tich tei mu u rrli Кезер, 


Girl. d Э. 
When it rains, Dozhii is my rain 
shield. ^ t 
Iwill take it and go to Krutze’s Pond. 
Go slowly, Dozhü, dearest. 
Dozhii. д 
Now we have reached home, darling. 
Роги в Wife. 
If we two аге divorced, Re 
If we divide our children Der pm 
But we should not do whai 
enemies would like ! а 
(2 No more) plucking flowers ап 
fruit, 
My younger brother’s share and my 
share, Я 
You have reached your prime, I am 
past my youth. Й Г 
You can associate with the Ath з 
It was my misfortune to Бе a wo! 


Dozhii, a married Mei 
ni 
He returns home and threate 


rgues with him. Krutze’s Pond 


pool on Kohima land, Khonoma 
m Kohima. 


Men. 


Seeds are in the earth and keep 
falling thereto : . 5 
They take them away, but still they 

spring up. j 
If man die he riseth not again. 
Women. T 
Girls delay not too long (to mail 
When your hair grows long У' 
ow old ; mS 
When that cometh to pass life 
an end. 
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Men. 
Кһга wii үй rei la le lovoh й. 
A ni rrwii }йгоһ la mo le. 


Men. 


The moon waneth and waxeth again, 
When I have lost my beloved there 
. is no more meeting. 


This song is sung at the Thekrangi Genna in Khonoma, and 


also when sowing jhum fields. 


Lhipecha 


ч * Nichu Nikri" 
Nichu nikri уа kemela nu. 


Tsuranumo chaza prirano 


m red vapi tero gü. 
athakeji zepfü aserhe ` 


Torholemu ti keso zizhe 
Ио zemegu peki 

Iheno tsu Sorozhu chakro 
Kemozhu lechu vo nitso. 
Tigi khrü pre, terho-naki krü 
Kevilhe nu ovate nihoh 
Urrahuri zu kevi cha 


Lhato memo seya huteru. 


meteor no tsie keseranu 
remezüzu bidoh keyukri 


Б шн u kethapü che. 
і wadi kehreledi nu 


БЕ u ngu kemü meya-modzi, 
helojiche zekevakiwe. 
Serhemoü mewe ogipu. 


Kemokiri уофво tenihoh. 


Pesekriewü a-ge jahelo. 


This is sung in the procession го 
Thekrangi Genna. Sórózhüis the nam 
ground. The stone of Ketsorr is а ™ 


From youth on let there be no part- 
ing. 

I will wait by the path to watch; 

I gaze at that fairest one from afar. 

When her hair is long and bound up, 
let her remain my friend and go to 
the fields with me. 

Then will I wait for her at dawn. 

I will take her beyond the others. 

I will return alone by way of 
Sórózhü. 

Then am I lonely by myself. Send 
her word of it. 

In the sky the moon is rising, the 
sun-god has set. 

The moonlight is shining down on 
me, 

On our favourite path through the 
village ; 

After death we can tread it no 
longer. 

By the stone of Ketsorr 

Let us pluck off heads of grass and 
caress one another. 

Thus shall I possess her. 

We will pour our cups into one 
gourd, 

We will go ah 

We will not hide our love. 

Jf we do not go to the fields together, 
men will remark on it. 

Whether we do or we do not, they 
will accuse us. 

Don’t be angry with me, 
kriewü ! 

und the Tehuba at the 

e of a distant grazing 

emorial stone put up 


ead of the spiteful, 


Pese- 
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to the memory of one Ketsorr. Pesekriewii is a girl’s паше 
meaning “ She-who-will-be-lamented-when-she-is-dead. 


Likwino 

“ Hoiyi Olle” 
Sodzü huri uthu ho kerhe 
Chaziu gi pre che kedi gi nu 
Nirivole heri votate. 
Nishi seko tudzü luranu 
Ketsie sese pitsa ве kedoh. 
Thiahu derri setsoh pfüinoh 
Vimejile sajie da kerri. 
Nichuma krö kiche vo kehu, 
Meni matse siwü ni mele 


Bale hu mu chare de nu 


Lozorewü levi metseu 
Mezhe jüra memi mo chade, 


Though the villages are separated 
the herds graze together. a 

Upon the ridge there is a great ston 
to sit on. 

Do you go there ! I will go too. À 

Your three suitors are at tho well 2 

They are picking up stones an 
dancing. 2 

Of all women you are the mo 
beautiful; 

Your skin is fair and there are brass 
earrings in your ears. ` 

The little boys are gathered in the 
morung. ? 

But you have your true-love’s name 
ever on your lips, er 
Апа I am ashamed to remain in 

your presence. я 
АП men love you, Lozorewü, is 
Every part of your person 
beautiful. 


This is а song put in the mouth of an unsuccessful suitor 


of а girl called Lozorewii. 
earrings are not worn by 
though they are worn by 
the Dzünokehena villages. 
Sung by a quartette of two me: 
clan of Khonoma. The title 


It is to be noticed that brass 
women in Khonoma nowadays 
Chakrima girls and in some о 


The writer heard this 8005 
n and two girls of the Semoma 


“ Hoiyi Olle ” refers to the tune of 


Шш 8008, which entails the singing of these two meaningless 
Words in a repetitive refrain between the lines of the words. 
Sheli 


i о 
Ketsa nu lerr-ro udi krehewü When we go into the jungle hide n 


i word. а 
Repu hudi kezoro viho, To speak all that is in the heart ап 
be friends, is well. 
Sheli : 


i 5 st 
Khonhye wü ri küzü tsanu tsu We have never been into the fore! 


together. 3 5 
І have never plucked wild herbs 
fill my love’s basket. 
For this I am sad. 


Mheye lipi a niuko shümolie 


A renumoho, 


SEKRENGI GENNA BAMBOO WITH SMALL BIRDS ETG. TIED ТО IT 
[Scc p. 205 


p CARRYING IN STONES FOR MEMORIALS BY LHOTAs. 


| РНОТОСВАРН sHOWING METHOD © 


| THE STONE Is BUILT INTO A HUGE FRAME OF SCAF AS IT WERE, WHICH 15 
R SIX ABREAST AND TW! E TO TWENTY DEEP 


| CARRIED BY MEN FIVE 0! 
[See p. 232 


TO А POLE 


1Y'S HAND PINNED 
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З Sheli. 
n Man. 
enumewü thepeso hilo. Do not tease a girl. 


"Thapfüliro larr ukezomoho. When her hair is grown she will no 
longer be my friend. 


pen Homan. 
i tse u thapfü larr ukezomo го Whether I don’t come back and be 
your friend after my hair is grown, 


No wü leshü pi che. You wait and see. 


1 It is kenna to sing Sheli except in the jungle. In the 
er song the man means that the girl will forget about him 
en she is married. She replies that she will leave her 


husband to come back to him. 


PART УІ 


THE ANGAMI LANGUAGE 


РАКТ УГ 


THE ANGAMI LANGUAGE 


the үз is a Naga story, current in different versions among 
Deit fferent tribes, to the effect that in the beginning the 
У gave the knowledge of reading and writing both to 


t А 
he Nagas іп the hills and the plainsmen of Assam, but 
paper on which to 


те the latter were given stone ог А 
which their writings, the Nagas were given а book of skins 
He ch eame by an early end owing №0 its edible qualities." 
E nce the Nagas have no written language. As one might 
cb ect, however, of men without the art of writing, the 

nguage of signs has reached a high state of development 
к ей по doubt fostered and maintained by the 
of rent necessity of communication between members 
Sol neighbouring villages speaking dialects or languages 
hi ally incomprehensible to one another. | To judge how 
ughly developed is this power of communicating by signs, 
Hie it is necessary only to experience а Naga interpreter в 
тата оп of a story ог а request told to him ш sign 
language by a dumb man. Not that there is any stereo- 
typed method of signs—there is по more an universal sign 
language than an universal Naga language; and the signs 
used depend on the genius and personality of the speaker, 
but the natural aptitude for their use is such that from 026 

aga to another their meaning is rarely obscure. 


the writer has known a dumb man make a long and detailed 
а. Duff Sutherland Dunbar as 


1 м, ; 
ms similar story is reported by Sir 
nt among the Padam Abors. 

29 


АЕТ 
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і issing except 

complaint of an assault in which nothing wm wow и i 

торег names, and even these were eventua yi c 
s of the dumb man's description of his а 

sonal appearance. T и m. 

Би ла ie for communication, = шең ні Hie 

with considerable effect to emphasise the пров = hec 
every sort of circumstance. Of this use no bet à 

can be given than by quoting Captain Butler 1: 


а г ssive 
“They (the Angamis) have a singularly M onem 
manner of emphasising messages. For е, tea { 
ber а challenge being conveyed by means ee 2 This 
charred wood, a chilli, and a bullet, tied toge м village 
declaration of war was handed on from village + fended: 
until it reached the village for which it heir корей 
where it was по sooner read, than it was at ғады ж й t with 
to me by a special messenger, who in turn Wo latter 
him a spear, а cloth, a fowl, and ‘Some Ky e dship to 
articles signitying their Subordination and vir dh I6 
me at whose hands they now begged for ај їп that the 
is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to окр the punish- 
piece of burnt wood signified the nature Pi ‘iy ey 
ment threatened 3 (2.е., the village consigne: with which 
the bullet descriptive of the kind of је fi smarting, 
the foe was coming armed, and the vr unishmenb 
stinging, and generally painful nature of the p a piece of 
about to be inflicted. And only the other ке? ерен 
wood, with a twisted bark collar at one end an 


" No. IV, , 
” t. Soc., 
* Є Rough Notes 9n the Angami Nagas,” Journ. Asia! 
1875, p. 317. 


Splinter of wood + 
I was fit only to b, 


ame tribe, 

Sent by its neighbour Sotogorr, of the s 

the hopes of getti à И 

1917-18 the hills were full of this sort of symbolic message. 
* In the case of 

was said to signif. 

should rise agains: 
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the other, used for tying up dogs with on the line of 
er for pro- 


march, was brought to me with another pray: 

tection.? The explanation in this case is, of course, 
obvious, namely, that a dog’s treatment was in store for 
the unfortunate recipients of this truculent message. 
Two sticks cross-wise, or a fresh-cut bough, or & handful 
of grass across a path, declare it to be closed. But of 
such signs and emblems the number is legion, and I 
therefore need only remark that it is curious to observe 
how the ‘ green bough ? is here too, as almost everywhere, 


an emblem of реасе.”? 


е crossed sticks ог fresh-cut b 
er Butler are familiar to everyone who has spent any 
ime in the Naga Hills. The writer 0009 tested their 
efficacy by putting a couple of branches across an obvious 
and well-worn short cut to the village to which he was 
marching when several of his Naga servants had fallen 


behind. These men carefully avoided proceeding along 
tive route three times 


the usual path and took the alterna є 
and boughs is noticed by 


& length. This device of sticks 

olonel Woodthorpe? as being also used to turn aside the 

small-pox demon in his approach to а village. | 
With regard to the spoken language of the Angamis 


Something has already been said in the earlier pages $ of 
account of the language 


this mono 
graph, and for à proper 
the reader is referred to the Angami Grammar by McCabe 


e just such an one brought to me by Bakema 
10 had it from the rebel Kukis in 1918. і 
It is also ап emblem ої kenna- Green boughs are put up on houses, 
bs occupants of which are kenna, while a man who 18 kenna (among the 
08) wears a bit of green stuff in his ear. 
4 Journ. Anthrop. Instit., Vol. ХІ (1881), P- 9. А m 
Smoke signals are used by Sema’ but are Very simple, consisting 
morely in making a smoky firo 50 that the smoke may be seen at а distance 
The convey information previously agreed upon- The only case іп which 
have actually seen this method used was when five or six villages agreed 
to fish the Tizu on a given day together. The further villages sent up 
smoke signals whon they started for the Liver, во that the others should 


LEG when they ought to set out. 
Part I, 


ough mentioned by 


(Yangkhunou), 
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and Vol. III, part ii, of Sir George Grierson’s “ Linguistic 
Survey of India.” Sir G. Grierson has classed the languages 
of the Angamis proper, the Chakrimas, and the Kezamas m 
the sub-group * Western Naga," and that of the Memi in 
the sub-group “ Naga-Kuki," of the Мара Group. Аз has 
been already noticed, the linguistic grouping of the Naga 
tribes does not seem to be absolutely conterminous with 
what may be styled their racial grouping, as the Memi are 
in every respect but that of language very intimately allied 
to the other Angami tribes. d 

Ав regards the language of the Angamis proper, Sir G. 
Grierson distinguishes several dialects, but it should be 
made quite clear that these are not really more than local 
divergences of the Angami language which are found in 
every village, and the dialect of Jotsoma, for instance, 
differs every whit as much from the dialect of Kohima as 
does, say, the Є Решта,» dialect mentioned in the “ Linguistic 
Survey.” McCabe's Grammar is based on a sort of amal- 
gamation of the dialects of the Khonoma group of which 
Jotsoma, Khonoma, and Mozema are the principal villages, 
and the dialects of these villages are, generally speaking, 
simpler in vowel sounds than other Angami dialects. It is 


mar contains a valuable introduction in 
how the vast diversification of Naga lan- 
ects has in part arisen. His vocabulary, 

however, Contains a number of words given to render abstract 
nouns in English, These must be accepted with caution, 
a though Angami is Possibly richer in abstract ideas than 
fhe, 8 and other Naga languages, abstract notions are, pe 
at whole, utterly foreign to the Naga mind, and many о 
vocab =o Words given аз abstract nouns in McCabe’s 
8 no агу are in Teality adjectives or parts of verbs. 
ome adjectives, too, are rendered by verbs in Angam!. 
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In ** will do," to give one instance, is used to render 
** able." 

One point in the Angami vocabulary is worthy of notice. 
Whereas .other Nagas readily borrow new words from 
Assamese or Hindustani and assimilate them into their own 
tongue (this is particularly noticeable in Sema), the Angami 
invents a word of purely Angami form. Thus an Angami 
speaks of a steamboat as mi-ru, literally “ fire-boat,” while 
the Sema, who on the Angami principle could perfectly 
well coin the word ami-shuka, would never dream of using 
anything but jahaz, even when speaking in his own tongue 
$0 other Semas. Similarly, while the Angami always 
speaks of a gun as Misi (= “ fire-stick »), the ordinary 
word used by the Sema is alika, which really means the 
cross-bow used by his Chang and. Sangtam neighbours, or 
masheho, which seems to be borrowed from the Angaml 
word. 

The tonal nature of the Angami language is noticed by 
McCabe (pp. 4 and 5), and a short list of instances is given 
in which the meaning of the Angami word varies according 
to the pitch of the voice. This list might be vastly amplified, 
and other Naga languages resemble Angami in this respect. 
The tables of comparison between Angami and Ао, Апраті 
and Chinese, and Angami and Nepali are taken from McCabe, 
and a further table is added by the writer, of Angami, 
Sema, Chang, and Burmese, for the Burmese words in 
which he is indebted to Captain Hensley, sometime of the 
Naga Hills Military Police. The subsequent remarks on 
the Angami language are taken from the “Linguistic жо 
where, by the way, Sir б. Grierson gives а complete biblio- 
graphy of authorities. The story illustrative of the шоке 
language and the tables showing variations in dia Ей 
come from the same source. For the intimate pas ion 
between Angami and the other Naga languages, аз we as 
Manipuri, Grierson should be consulted. 


1 Some Angamis who went with the Naga Labour Corps to ice aca 
aeroplanes for the first time, but were at no loss at eu n. в word, dubbing 
them kepronya (= “‘ flying machines ") without hesitation. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES OF ANGAMI AND OTHER 


LANGUAGES! 

English. Angāmi Хада. Nowgong Мада.* 
Ant Mhāche Machā 
Blood Tezā Ата 
Ерр Dzü Tsü 
Fire Мі Мі 
Horse Kwirr Korr 
House Ki Ki 
Salt Metsü Matsü 
Water Dzü Tsü 
Thou No Nà 
He Po Pa 
Two Kenna Аппа 
Five Pangu Pangu 
Nine Tekwü Taku 
Ten Kerr Tarr 
Twenty Mekwü Matsü 
To-day Tha Ta 
Eat Chi Chijong 
Laugh ха Mannü 

о Тви Tsu 


The followin 


Chinese words 
English. 
Three 


Ear 


! From McCabe, 
е“ Nowgong Naga” 


2 
in the village 
“ Naogaon ” by 
Chongli Ao is con 


The Nowgong Naga has been taken from Надаља 
Note on the Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier,” publishe 
in Asiatic Society's Journal, 1849. 


g table compares a few Angami Naga and 


Angàmi Naga. Chinese. Types. 
86 бап Nankin 
No No Manyak 
Chi Cheko Nankin 
So or sopo So s 
Chiki Cheli ” 

Ché Cheshi ” 
Ki Kih ud 
Kinhi Kinjih ” 
EUN (to-day) 

ТІН 
Nig”) Nitu Shanghai 
Ti Ti (soil) " 
Ki EM Thochu 
Тејје Tich Nankin 
Metsā Tsā Такра 
Ті Tien Nankin 
Si Shi Gyarung 
Dzü Shui pokin. 
Si Sidi Суви 
Cha Ch’ang Nankin 
Chi Chih Pekin , 
Sà (dead) Sah Shanghai 


ых п 
given here is Ao (Chongli division) аз spoke 


led 
» on the Langbangkang range, Сол 
The similarity between Апрап! 


siderably less than one might infer from this list. 
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Compare also :— 
English. Angami Naga. Bastern Nepal. Types. 
Зоо А А Chouràsy& 
Little Kache Kachi Е 
a Mo Mo Khàling 
Күз Аро Аро Bahingy® 
г мі ИШКЕ E 
os Phi Philu Rodong 
Hair та та Serp& 
Mon Mà Mi е 
Ru Nà ki Nà Sunwàr 
Эмер Kekwó Khakwa Rungchenbung 
вови ма Хһуй Newar 
Bit down Ba Bak Sunwar 
така 16 Те Limbu 
Tell Pu Puu Nachhereng 
Bone Ru (Tibetan) ruko 
Elephant Tso Japanese) 20 
ув мы (7 apanese) me 
The Chinese, Nepalese, Tibetan, and Japanese words are 
aving been taken from Hunter's 


C Rd by McCabe аз В 
omparative Dictionary 0 


India.” 


The following is a comparative table 0 


n-Aryan Languages of 


f Angami Naga, 


Sem 
a Мара, Chang Хара and Burmese — 
ш Angámi Eum Naga. Chang Naga. Burmese: 
Bg (thovü-)dzü* (awu-)khu (au-)tei M 
fire motsa amti yim к 
wal mi ami wàn 
Serth dzü azü tei ye Д 
ШЇ шш Шы б Бре 
two по ae nd nó. z^ 
thre kenna kini nyi Ua 
five BO küthu дев m 
»i nek HU -chie huase 
enty mekwü muku ед: о: дө й on) 
go ü, tsi hau sah 
t то i es gu hau thwa 
Boothe fields chu hu 4 ко, > 
у Mn sy = M that ув kane 
zha) {вй азаа = sun 
= gun 
pe =" siek 16(6) 
й sa а Кын haibu thede bu 
АЗ Шой ї в. - · ша... 
Е у CN | ba, abe 
father эро (аро= ту аро (1р0 = аро аһа, 
father) my father) n 
Eso neki tsii-kinyheh ввапуз а 
one as Pypogho® luo. А 2s Күк 
Ni 1 дей = water, the Angami word for ФЕБ — “fowl wate den 
ert aspis рі eme. Ei ety n wei e past во 
oob i $ : 
[iHe samo word. о tho об is ti, and ke the adjectival prefix: 
а лынын usually becomes gh in бете. 
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The construction used in B 


date is also similar to the Angami construction, e.g., “ The 
third " (date) = zha-se-nun (гћа = day and зе = three) in 
Angami: in Burmese it is thone-yet-NE (thone = day, 
yet = three). d 
Another similarity of construction is visible in the methoc 
of reporting speech, eg., “They are going” = Angami, 
uko voya we ; Burmese, thudan thwade ; Chang, — 
Маша. “Tt is said (or they say) that they are going ” = uko 
voya we SHE and thudan thwade DE respectively. So in 
Chang with tügh :— Намат hauta-tiigh. А 1 
The Sema uses the word pani (< рї ani = is saying) іп 
the same way :— 
ра шиті = he will go. 
he says 
ра wunipani = + they say|that he will go. 
it is said 
In pronouncing Angami the method followed ің Мно 
and Grierson is as follows :—a = а in “pan,” й or å is и 
to represent the broad а in * ball,” o = oin “ hot,” б € ІШЕ 
ТШАП 0 in schön, 4. the German 4 in a briider, , 
ê represents the sound of ey in “they " or ai in я 
Otherwise the vowels are given their continental quan 
long and short being distinguished by the usual es » 
is pronounced as in “ pot-house," not as in “ 6 242) 
and the и? їп the word un — < thy ” is not really pronoun ae 
at all, "п being a better rendering of the sound. The Уа "s 
of both vowels and consonants varies a good deal Aor eto 
Broup of villages to another, and changes such as that 


kw in Khonoma to pf in Kohima are frequent. 
1 As а matter of fact in Kh 
by å in McCabe's aling 
anything, and in the monograph generally, apart from this part deal! 
With language, I hay. 
this sound. 
Ü for both th, 


urmese for expressing the 


іг Сб. Grierson, “ т, m 
Says that “the n , в n d." m here is dou 
misprint for u, Very faintly sounded. 
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v Е — „ата Suffizes.I—Angami expresses the various 
E which a root can assume partly by the aid of 
ШУ апа infixes and partly by the aid of prefixes. These 

е explained in their proper places, but the following 


осе require to be mentioned here. They have no special 
ning of their own, and they are frequently dropped :— 
а in forming adjectives, 


Es a following prefixes are use 
rbs, and present participles :— 


ka or ke 

me 

pe 

те. Thus :— 
tezh, large. ka-ti, black. 
D good. ke-me-thi, strong. 
k "re-ku, concave. ре-іё, or me-t&, a^ 

етей, ditto. Те-2о7, coming. 
6-5, me-sá, or re-sá, above. ke-chi, doing 
pe-krd, or re-krá, below. Та-пди, seeing: 
noun it qualifies. When 


Th bun 
this adjective usually follows the 
pr fax the case, and an indefinite article is als 
adj E is not dropped. When, on the other hand, the 
оо із а predicate, the prefix ін elided. Thus :— 
kemma (ЭШЕ, 
pu Мел _ big one, îe, а bi 
ut оаа hau zhà 
n this big, % this man is big. 
2 g, i.e. 
and In names of animals and objects the prefixes the, te, 
чо ме are often dropped when the sentence is definite, and 
hub Pprehension is likely to arise from the elision. 
» Те a је dog. 
füh, a dog, but à füh, ШУ g ыы 


g тап, 


ма і ру su 
t of agency are formed РУ ® . а 
d usu А Thus, 00, sit; he-ba, sitting ; 

@-та, a sitting man, а sitter- А 
from verbs by prefixing the 


Ж Other nouns are formed 

5. T Thus, bà, to sit; the-ba, 2. chair. 
case he prefix u often replaces te OF the. 
S both are used indifferently- Thus, 


и, 
. thi і С 
Grierson nese up to the specimen of 


or, rather, in most 
the-vii OT u-vi, 


Angami Nag® [have reproduced 
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fowl; the-vo or u-vo, pig; si or u-si, wood; te-fü or u-fü, 
dog. U is always prefixed to nouns signifying farts of tis 
body when used in an indefinite sense, and when a person 
pronoun, or the word mā, an individual, is not employed: 
Thus, u-phi, the foot or feet; u-bi, the hand or hands; 
u-tsa, the head or heads. So :— 
u-phi pe themma-no cha-toya-we. | 
the-feet by men walking-in-the-habit-are, 
the feet are used in walking. 
u-tsa gi tep pfayā-wē. 
the-head on loads carried-are. EM 
Like the Lhota б, and the Sema, Rengma and Mikir @, 
this %- is almost certainly derived in such cases as the above 
from an old possessive pronoun meaning “ his,” which has 
in most instances lost its original signification. . на 
Articles.—The numeral ро, опе, is used for an indefini 
article. Thus mz po, a man. 5 
For definite articles ћа-и, this ; lu, that ; and the relative 
particle и, he who is, are used. Thus te-khu hà-u or te-khu №. 
the tiger. 
Nichu-mà andu kevor-u. 
Young-male yesterday come-he-who-is, i.e., the Ba 
who is the one who came yesterday, the boy W 
came yesterday. А S 
As in the above examples, the article invariably tollo it 
the noun which it qualifies. If there is an adjective, 1 
follows the adjective. Thus, te-füh, ka-ti po, a black Чор. 
Nouns.—Nouns descriptive of parts of the body, 5 
expressing relationship, must always be preceded | be] 
possessive pronoun. Thus, 4-рМ, my feet; ай x 
feet. Phi cannot be used by itself. So, а-ро, my bw 
un-po, thy father. Ро, father, cannot be used by itself. To 
Gender. —This ів only apparent in the case of animu 


nouns. It is indicated in the case of nouns of relations? 


uline : руд, chi, då, дей, 
Feminine : krii. 
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! Some nouns take one suffix and some another. The 
у prefixes the, te, and ті ате commonly dropped, as explained 
| above, when these generic suffixes are added. Examples are: 
Te-füh, a dog; füh-pfó, а male dog; füh-krü, a bitch. 
Tsu, an elephant; tsu-chü, a male elephant; tsu-krü, a 
| cow elephant. 
(This last pair of suffixes is used for almost all wild 
animals.) 


Mi-thu, a cow; thu-dá, a bull; thu-kri, а cow. 


(This pair is commonly used for domestic animals.) 
The-vii, a fowl; vü-dzü, a cock; vü-krü, a hen. 
(This pair is commonly used for birds.) 

If a pronoun ог adjective follows a feminine noun, it 
takes the suffix pfü, instead of и. Thus, thu-krü lu-pfü, 
that cow ; thu-krü ke-7i ka-ti lu-pfii, that good black cow. 

Number.—Number is only indicated when it is not evident 
from the context. Іп such а case; the singular is indicated 


by suffixing po, one, and the plural by suffixing ko. This 
definite article. It 


ko is the plural of the suffix v used as a ‹ . 

hence invariably has а definite signification. Thus, mi-thu, 

cow or cows generally ; mi-thħu po, à От one cow; mi-thu-u, 

the cow; mi-thu-ko, the cows- ју 
А undi ти tefüh po ngu-le . 

;.е., I saw а dog in 


I your-house in dog а 8%%» Es 
| your house. 
Te-füh-ko télé-ché 
atch the dogs. 


The-dog-s catch, i.e., © ‘ s 
. The particle ko follows the noun, and if there are adjectives 
it follows them. It also follows the generic suffix, if any. 
Thus — 

Vü-krü ka-chā МЕР | 

бк Ad 204 i.e., these white hens. 

Note the irregular form máná, children, the plural of nd, a 
child. 

The pronouns form @ dual number, 
duals of substantives as follows :— _ | 2% 
No ч-вйгйи шла  mhüché shâbāwē. | 
You your-brother you-two are, i.e., you 

and your brother are sick. 


which is used to form 


sick 
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Case.—Cases are formed by suffixes, added to ihe поша 
tive, which remains unchanged. The accusative Я 4 
genitive usually take по post-positions. The genitive ргесе 3 
the noun on which it is dependent. The nominative v. 
times takes no (corresponding to the Lhota nà) when it 4 
the subject of a transitive verb.! Mr. Davis has only i 
it used with interrogative Pronouns. No is also occasiona. 5 
used as a suffix of the genitive, generally with proper поа 
Na serves the same purpose іп Sema. We may also коре 
the Ao locative suffix nung. For the accusative verbs 
asking require the sn fix ki. The usual suffixes are :— 

ти, in, to, or from, 
à, for. сай 
Рё, by (literally * taking in the hand and carrying, 
hence only used with inanimate nouns). rer 
ki, to, used with Proper names of persons only. Prop 
names of places take no suffix in the dative. 


Examples of the various cases are the following :— 


Nominative : Тћетта ha-u vor-we. 
Man this came, this man came. 
Sopo-no hā-u chi-lé-wé 2 
Who this did ? 
Accusative : 4 


етта ha-u ngu-lé. | 
1 шап this чы I saw this man. 
Po-ki  ketsoché. 
i ask. 
Po-ki таға chaléché. 
Him money ask-for, ask him for money. 
Instrumental : Мћа- pē ро vā рашы 
Jungle-fruit by his belly to-fill-wishe М 
he wished to fill his belly with jungle-fruit. 
Dative : tisonha 18 nu ізи-уй-лоб. to 
І daily fields to go-habitually, І go 
the fields every day. 
Po Saha ki vo-te-wé. а 
Не the-Sahib to went, he went to 
Sahib. 


i imili E з $ ma. 
" There is a Similiar inflection of the agent nominative with по in Se 
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but А  Kohirü!  vo-te-we. 
Ito-Kohima went, I went to Kohima. 
А @&sazau lā Кие. ро lēto-wē. 
I my-brotherfor cloth а take-will, 
І want a cloth for my brother. 
Ablative : А theva lé nu — vOr-we. 
I at-dusk the-fields from came, I re- 
turned at dusk from the fields. 
Genitive : Themmà hà-w 24. 
Man's this name, this man's name. 
Lhurukré-no ma. 
Lhurukré’s men. 
Luvamu-no ki. 
Luvano’s house. 
№ Мило rà та ga? 
You what-of village man аге? 
А Kekia-no тета ma ро wē. 
I Kekia’s vilage man one am. 
Le nu thezu chāperē-wē. 
Fieldsin rats шапу-аге, rats abound in 
the fields. 
other such post-positions ; 
ја пи, according to ; ай-пи, 
тйо-й2й, before; вй, 
matsd-nu, through; ва, 


Locative : 


There are many e.g., mho, 
mho-ghi, оп; ki, vākri, across ; 
between ; књ by; ghi, above; 
behind; ай, with; krá, below; 
except. 

Adjectives —When it is necessary clearly to distinguish 
the же d with which it agrees, the addition of 
the suffix рўй makes ап adjective feminine. Thus, the-nu 

e-vi-pfü ро, a good woman. Otherwise, айо т 
по change. An adjective follows the noun % qua ae 
unless it is so intimately connected with the noun it qualifies 
as to form one compound word with it. Thus, themma 
ke-vi ро, a good man, but kevi-ma ро, а good man par excel- 
lence, i.e., а warrior. So lu-kró, that month, i.e., last month ; 
hau-kré, this month, 4.6.) the present month. 


1 Kewhira would be a better rendering of the Angami word. 
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The particle of comparison is ki. Thus :— 

Тћетта hà-u lu ki о-и. ‹ 
Man this that than good-is, this man is bette! 
than that. 

Sibo hàü-w peté-ko ki zhà. 

Tree this all than large, this tree is the largest 
of all. 

The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow 
the words they qualify. Thus :— 

Te-füh Ке-гћа sē. 

Dogs large three, three large dogs. | 
Ordinals are formed by adding и, he who is, to the cat 
dinals. Thus, po, one ; ро-и, he who is one, first. We have 
also Ке-га-и, he who is in front, for “ first,” and ke-ná-u, he 
who is behind, for “ second.” 
Pronouns.—The following are the Personal Pronouns. 
They have a dual — 
Singular: 4, I No, thou Po, he, she, it. 
A,my Un, thy Po, his, her, its. 
Dual : A-vo, thou and І. U-nà, пе-па, you two. 
На па, they two, near. 
Не-па, ће and І. — Lu-nà, they two, distant. 


Plural: | He-ko (I and you), Neko, you. 
Hà-ko, u-ko, li-ko, lu-ko, they. 
u-ko, we (I and they). | 
He-ko, he,our. Ne-ko, né,your. Ha-ko, etc., their. 
The genitive is in most cases the same as the nominative. 


The n? in un, thy, is very faintly sounded. These genitives 
always precede the nouns on which they depend. Thus, 
а nupfé, my husband $ un ki, thy house. 
The Demonstrative Pronouns are :— 
На-и, feminine ha-pfii, this. Plural, ha-ko. 
Lu, feminine lu-pfii, that. Plural, lu-ko. i 
There is no Relative Pronoun. The suffix и, he who 18, 
feminine pfü, she who is, plural ko, is used instead. Thus :— 
Петті ke-vor-u. 
Man come-he-who-is, the man who is come. 


* This is as it stands i Ба EUR » This п must be 2 
misprint for s. in the “ Linguistic Survey. 
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The-nu Шш ki ти ke-ba-pfü. 
Woman that house in dwelling-she-who-is, the 
woman who lives in that house. 

Тһе Interrogative Pronouns are :— 

So-po, feminine so-pfi, who ? 
Ki-u, feminine ki-pfü, which ? adjective. 
Keji-po, kedi-po, so-po, what ? 

The Reflexive Pronoun is formed by suffixing thé or thd, 
as G-thé vor-w&, І came myself. A-thé, I myself. А-їһёй-, 
my own; thus, 4-56, my property ; G-thé а-об, my own 
property. 

Verbs.—There are five different verbs, with different 
radical meanings, which are used to express the verb sub- 
stantive. The most common is ba, be. The others are to, 
root meaning “ exist »; ће, root meaning “recline” ; 
ni, root meaning “ possess ” ; ta, root meaning “ stand.” 
Verbs do not change for gender, number, or person. Tenses 
are formed by suffixes. As in other cognate languages, 
there is little or по distinction between present and past 
time. The main distinction is between time which is 
future (indicated by the suffix 10) and time which is non- 
Еуегу verbal form which contains 
ends with the syllable -w&, closely 


corresponding to what 18 called the categorical à in Munda 


languages. Thi Hable (which is sometimes dropped 
ig КА. о define the verbal 


when n biguity will ensue) serves t 
Е is suffixed. It hence 


character of the word to which it 18 T 
s into verbs. Thus, ma po, 


converts adjectives and noun 1 
а man, та оын, (Т) аш а man (ої such and such а village) Я 
ke-vi, good; vi-wé, is good. Tt is most often dropped in 
the past and in the future. Two other suffixes which 
should be noted are shi and l2. They do not appear to affect 
the meaning of the verb in any Way: They are, however, 
generally (unless they accompany the to of the positive 
future) used with a past tense; either singly or both together. 
Some verbal roots can take either of these suffixes, while 
some affect one and some the other. The root meaning of 
shi is “ to place," and that of 1ё either to take ШОН to go. A 
Instead of wē we often meet the suffix m, which is used in 
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exactly the same way, and is quite as gammon: T 
à ришё ог а pum’, I speak ; à pushiwé or à pushim’, I Spo^ at 
po so-du vortowé or vortom’, he will come to-morrow. біраң 
to these remarks, the tenses of the Angami verb шау 
said to be formed as follows :— | m 
The suffix of the present, of the present definite, an З 
the imperfect is merely the categorical wē. Thus, й тела 
I speak, I am speaking, ог I was speaking. Бо also in 
past. | e 
А present definite is also formed by zhü, as in si 
zhii-wé, the tree is falling. Me 52: 
The suffix of the present habitual is уа-ше, ав à tson 
pheré-ya-wé, І am in the habit of walking daily. Mer 
The suffixes of the past tenses generally are wē, 18-16, 1% 
7 shi-wé, or shi-lé-wé, as— 
А  injósá ро  ngu-wé. 
I last-year him saw, I saw him last year. 
А ит-Ы ke-pu mhodzii po ngu-lé-we. кА 
I thee-to speaking before him saw, I had ве 
him when I spoke to you. 
А mhé-chi-lé-we, 
I thing-ate, I have eaten. 
А рокі pu-shi-wé, 
I him-to spoke, I spoke to him. Thus 
The suffix of the positive future is to-wé or to. у 
@ vor-to-wé or à vor-io, I shall come. = ав 
The suffix of the negative future is lelho or lelho-we, 
4 vor-lelho-wé, Y shall not come. 2445440 
The suffix of the future of doubt is nAià or nhà, adde 
the positive future, as à vor-to-nhià, I may come. uer 
The suffix of the imperative is ché, as pu-ché or pu-sht In 
speak; vii-ché, strike; totd-ché or totd-lé-ché, go азун is 
the third person of the imperative, the suffix bo or жат 
added to the subject, as po-bo ki-mw vor-ché, let him co 
into the house, 
Similarly, mi-thu-bu ига nu l&h&-che. | EN 
Cows-permit garden іп enter-not- КЕК ihe 
tive suffix) don't let the cows in 
garden. 
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Lhurubré-bu pu-shi-ché, let Lhurukré speak. 
A-bu точа-сће, let me go. 

This is properly a causative or permissive particle. It 
can be attached to any noun or pronoun, and when this is 
done the verb acquires a permissive or causative sense. 
Compare causal verbs below. 

The negative imperative is formed by inserting лё, as 
pu-hé-ché or pu-shi-hé-ché, do not speak; zé-ché or zē-lē-chē, 
sleep; 2é-hé-ché ог zé-lé-hé-ché, do not sleep. When the 


suffixes shi and 12 are used with the positive imperative, 
and when they are not used with the negative imperative, 
the suffix ché can be omitted ; to-lé-ché, to-shi-lé-ché, 10-16, or 
to-shi-lé, move оп; po-ki pu-sht, tell him ; po-bu vor-he, do 


not let him come. 
Тһе suffix of the conditional is 74, ав po vor-rá, if he should 


come. 
The suffix of the infinitive of purpose is 16 added to the 
positive future, as— 
A un-ki рі-і00 007-08. 
I your-house to-see came, Icame to see your house. 
й The suffix of the future infinitive is ye added to the infini- 
tive of purpose. The whole is then conjugated as an inde- 
pendent verb, as— \ 
4 14-іо-10-у6-106. 
I about-to-start-was, 
The suffix of the adverbial present par 


Т was going to start. 
ticiple is ki, in, the 


prefix ke being also used as explained above. Thus :— 
dë Те-ри-8 themmā lu а vii-we. 
that me struck, while 


I words speaking-in man 

І was speaking that man 8 

The suffix of the past (or conjunctive) 
or without the prefix ke, 35— 

; tá-te. 


Po dé pu-di 
He words having-spoken, went-away ; having spoken, 

he went away. Ke-2a-wa-di, having divided. 
., The idea of passivity is indicated by the suffix te, which, 
if it is not followed by wé, is pronounced іа; thus, ро andu 
ngu-te, he was seen yesterday. Sometimes wate is used, as 


truck me. 
participle is di, with 
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а vii-wate, I was beaten, also шаћо, as а vii-waho, I was beaten. 
This wā is merely an intensive infix. See below. 4 
The suffix te is also used with intransitive verbs, as Ж 
themma hau vor-te-wé, this man has come. Но often merely 
emphasises a verb, as in po vor-mo-ho, he has not come. 
As in other connected languages, Angami uses a large 
number of infixes which can be added to a verbal root in 


order to modify its meaning. The following are a few of 
these infixes. There are many others. 


Infiz. Meaning. Examples. : 

hu entirely mhà-chi-hu-lelho-di, things to eat all not being 
able. 

lā again ngu-lā-lēwē, found again is. 


më always 


а, living always are. 
ni desire 


реши i-tà, to-fill desire was. 

pi much chi-pi-tadi, arisen greatly having. 2 
pré ell kezéchi-pr-rá, together-feasted all having: 
pu all, entirely peji-pu-d, lost entirely. 
ге уегу ni-se-di, glad very being. А 
а entirely mha дай, Minus тап ng entirely were. 
“4. entirely chi. 2-11, devoured entirely having. 
wa gio ап intensive tsii-wa-ché, give out and out. 

orce 


70 gives emphasis! un v 20-1, your goods assuredly-are. 


The last mentioned, zo, is always used in the formula es 
oaths: й un vë regu mo-zo, I your things steal not-mos 
assuredly, I assuredly did not steal your property. to 

Reciprocity is expressed by prefixing the syllable ke {5 
the verbal root. Thus: mengu, desire, love ; 2-00 kemeng! | 
to-wé, we two will love each other ; vii, beat; (сой, RE 
beating, to fight; ngu, see; kengu, to see each other, ae 
meet; Лепа cha-nu kengu-wé, we two met on the roac; 
za, Share ; kezü, to divide. 


Potentiality is indicated by the suffix lēto, as in 4 UM 
we, I can go. The negative of this is indicated by , їв 
suffix Laleji? as й td-kaléji-wé, Y cannot go. Неге ды 
means “physical power,” and ji is the negative ver 


1 Zo also implies the co: 
6.0» Po ki nu kerzowe = © Не is coming down from his house f ac 
moment). Тһе infix уа has a similar sense denoting continuance © 
n the present, 


is to 
* Or kenniadzü, с па “ & say.” 26 is 
» 6.0. а pule k е = “I canno! у. 
be noted that ль Pule kenniadzü we 


when 
d в suffi і : used, whereas г 
using the other suffix Бә (Баден 16 ін аһғаув ing the lutte 


t; 
" 26 і iate presen 
mtinuance of an action in the immedi& Б ie this 


tion 
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substantive. Potentiality is also expressed by the words 
vi, good, and shé, bad, used with the verbal root with lē. 
Thus, à tha Khonora! vo-l&-vi mu shá-gà, Y to-day Khonoma 
to-go well or bad is ? can I go to Khonoma to-day ? The 
same construction occurs in Ао with the words zung, good, 
and тагитд, bad. 

The idea of а frequ 
suffix 120, as й 4-20-66, 1 
suffix signifies continued action, 
working. 

А verb becomes causal by suffixing bu or bo to the object 
(compare the third Singular Imperative). Thus po the-vo 
kwé-wé, he tends or tended pigs, but & po-bu the-vo kwe-we, 
I caused him to tend pigs- 

The negative particle is mo. The tense suffix 206 may be 
omitted when it is used. It is suffixed to the verb, before 
wé, 1ё, or te, when they are employed. Thus, & pu-mo, I did 
not speak; 4 po ngu-mo-we, I did not see him ; po betsa-wa- 
mo-te, it was not broken. When both lē and wé are used, 

і с. I did not know. 


mo comes between them, 
When both іє and wé are emp 
129 vor-mo-te-wé, he did not come. 
imperative, see above. 


entative verb is indicated by the 
go frequently. The same 
as in à chi-tdzo-we, I go on 


loyed, mo precedes both, as 
Regarding the negative 


* Angami possesses а ne substantive, ji or ji-we, 
is not. Thus гака ји neko тһй-ро-ті kri-lello-mhà, money 
not-being you anything buy-will-not-perhaps, if you have 
no money, you will probably not be able to buy anything. 
Тһе interrogative particles are gà, то and mà. They are 
always placed at the end of a sentence. Gà and ro are used 
with interrogative pronouns, mà without. Thus:— 
No kitsa 00-10-90 (or vo-to-ro) 9 ee 
You whither will-go ? where are you gomg * 
No vor-to-ma ? 
You will-come? ате you coming ? 
When gà and ro are used without an inte 
they must be preceded by the words mu-mo, 
No lēnu tsu-to-mu-mo-gà 1 
You field-to will-go-or-not ? are you going to the field ? 
1 Better Khwünora. 


gative verb 


rrogative pronoun, 
or not, thus :— 
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Any word can be treated as a verbal root, and conjugated 
throughout. Thus, from ke-vi, good, we have алко 
good. From ki-u, which ? à 11-10-00, what shall I do? y 

The word pe prefixed to an adjective converts it into m. 
adverb. Thus, vi, good; pe-vi, well. Adverbs cannot a 
treated as verbs. Thus peviléché is meaningless, and Е 
not mean “do (it) well.” In such cases another ver ke 
root must be prefixed, as in hau chi-pe-vi-lé-ché, this ma 
(cht) well, do it well. th its 

Order of Words.—The usual order is subject (wit bs 
'adjunets), direct object, indirect object, verb. E 
usually follow the words they qualify. When they eu 
verbs, they usually, but not always, follow the root. ТЫ » 
рей is “well” and chi-pevi-léché means “do it et, 
The adverb 14, again, precedes the roots of intrans hë 
verbs, and follows those of transitive ones. Thus, là-vor-c^e 
come again; chi-la-shiche, do it again. 


is 
The following specimen of the Angami Naga language 
also taken from Grierson :— 2 
Jésw ро ki-ma 34-44, ро тата henna (күтү, 
Jésu his wife died, his children two (were) git 
po the-pfo-mà ро. Ма ро u-nābu dzükhu-nu 


a boy a. Man a these-two-let esum 
dzii aL chi-mo-te. Vor L their 
water to-draw  made-not. (So they) coming E 
Ри ki pu, З Hena-bu urd-ma dzükhu-n 


father to said, “ Us-two-let our villagers the-well-from 
дай (7 chi-mo-te-lé, henà Ki-to-ga? E 
Vater  io-draw make-not, we what-shall-do ? 
Sird Jésu, “ О, тій-толої. Ма nenābu ae A 
À And Jésu, ©“ О, it-is-nothing. People you-two me i о 
dzü ч-тб-ій-гй, й dzükhu 10-8 a 
water drawing-prevent-if, I well F 
kw shi-to-we” idi, деди ke-sā ро kwë-shē. ат 
make-shall,” Saying, well new а made. Afterw 
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ро папа, dzü u tsumu, derri 428 
his children water to-draw went, but the-water 
krü-reni&bü. Po  ndnd la ke-vor-ki 


dirty-was. His children back  the-coming-at-time 
po ри-шё, “ kitoi-di тета | Фей ke-kra pfü 
he said, “why you water dirty bringing 
si-mo-lē. 


vorāgā?” “ Нё, apo, 
have-come 27 “ О, our-father, (we)-don’t-understand. 
Нета mhodzii таро то pe-krā-wayā-lē.” 


Us-two before some-one going dirty-made (it)." 


“Та ba-hé; та ро vo-mo. Ne-tidjü-rå б 
“Ties tell-don’t; шап а went-not.  You-lieif I 
vii-to-we.” “ Henà tidjü зі-тб, 

you-two shall-beat." “Us-two lying (you)-understand-if, 
no kodu-á tsu, бй udi, vor henā 
you one-morning going, water drawing, coming us-two 


1-4%, ро ‚ pu-ki филе. Ро pu 


nena 


Tá-che," 
rate," saying, their father-to said. Their father 
kodu-à 18% dzii-u-shé. Рей kra-nie-ba-ré, 
ter-got. The-water dirty-being, 


one-morning going W& 

“He à nânâwë  ketd-we. So mà гй 

“О, my children truth-spoke. What man the-water 

perhud-shi, 0, 20 жиі po ngu chi-pfü-di, 

dirtied-has," saying, his shield his spear taking, 
Sirá terhowiimia tsu 


tsu  dzükhu lāzü-shē* ; 
going the-well watched. And goddesses descending 
42% ki 


dzü uta. Ketsē ke-zhā po 
e а the-water near 


the-water drew. Stone larg 
mi pedi 


zhü-shai  Terhdwiimia Ро Дай 
was-lying. The-goddesses their head-ropes bringing 
ketsé-gi e-zhü-di, deit-reluta-shé.1 Jésu 
the-stone-on (them)-placing, bathed. Jésu 
1 This is the she of reported speech mentioned above. The relater 
does not commit himself to vouching for the acouracy of the story. 
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ngu-lé-di | po-ngu — p&di та-ро тї e. 
seeing-(this) his-spear taking one's head-rope 80 і 
Кећа-рбта ||| ро-ба pé вачів. EE 
Having-stolen-it his-seat making (it) sat. 1 
та kekri-ma 
persons the-other 


“ se-vdr-mo-ra’ u-pipfu-ma 

" don't-bring-if our-parents 

“u-r@tomi dzü sé-voké,” 

“us-will-scold water taking-go-let-us,’ 
i-di, vo-tā. Ро mi ke-ji-pf' onal 
saying, went-off. She (her)-head-rope the-losing- | 
“Не —àkro-mà, а тї жік » 
“О my-comrades, I (my)-head-rope Пауе- 08% 
Si-shé,derri po (с-26іо ро kw&-mo-di ke. 
said, but her companions her awaiting-not had-g 
Po  ke-z&-ko vo-tà meta, Jésu [Ap 
Her companions had-gone as-soon-as, Jésu coming- 

Un 
po tese-lé-shé. Po po-ki, un zü 50-ро-то ° Your 
her seized. He her-to, your name what-is ? 

24 pumord, a 
name (you)-tell-don’t-if, I 
un-tsii-lelho-wé,” 

you-give-will-not,” 
4 


un ті й, 
your head-rope Раб 
;-10-106. 
idi, Шш-р/й, “ й pu-shi-to-we 
saying, aa “J shall-tell (you): 
E T “ д і-тӣ 
за Viluju-wé.” біт Jésu, "mo й p 
шу name Vihuju-is.” And Jésu, “you my 
chi-to-rd, а un mi lashi ie che АЕ 
will-become-if, І your head-rope back to-you-give-9 
“ Oh зуб, à 
210 then, I 


“Іше, 


Un Рута chi-to-wé,” i-di, | Jésw (said); 
your wife will-be,” saying, Jésu 


р 490 u-ki vo-to-ké.” 
come, us-two house-to go-let.” 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


How Jésu got a Goddess for his Wife. 


Jésu’s wife died, leaving him two children, a daughter and 
a son. Someone would not let these two draw water from 
the (village) well, so they came and said to their father, “ Our 
villagers would not let us get water from the well. What 
shall we do?” Then Jesu said, “О, never mind, I will 


make a new well for you,” and accordingly made a new 
well. Afterwards his children went for water, but the water 
nildren came back, their 


was all muddy, and when the сї 
ht dirty water?" They 


father said, “ Why have you broug 
replied, “ О father, we don’t know. Somebody has been 


there before us and has dirtied the water.” (Jesu said) 
“ Don’t tell lies, no one has been there. If you tell me lies, 
I will beat you." ^ (АП right),” they said, “if you say we 
are lying, go one morning and get water, and then come back 
and rate us.” So their father went one morning and got 
water. He found the water dirty and said, «О, my children · 
spoke the truth. Who has dirticd the water?" So taking 
Shield and spear, he went and watched the water. And (as 
he watched) goddesses came down and drew water. There 
Was a big stone at the edge of the well, and the goddesses 
put down their head-ropes (6.6. head bands used for carrying 
loads) on the stone and bathed. Jesu, on seeing this, stole 
away a head-rope, and after stealing it, sat upon it. Then 


the rest exclaiming, 
«Tf water (4 
Our parent: 


who had los 
for me, I ca 


uick) we do not bring; 

8 will us rate," . 

+ her head-rope cried out, 
п% find my head-rope."* 


without waiting for her. When 
Jesu came forth and seized 
Unless you tell me 


went away. And she 
‘O, comrades, wait 

But her comrades had gone 
her companions had all gone, 


her, saying, “ i г name ? 

› є, “ What is you » 

your name, I won't give you back your head-rope. She 

(replied), “I will tell you, my name is Vihuju. Then Jesu 
you back your head-rope.” 


said, " Be my wife, and I will give 
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(She replied) “ О then, I will be your wife.” Jesu (then 
said), “Come along, let us go home.” 


1 
The Angami numerals given here and the notes on 
distinctions which follow are taken from McCabe’s Grammar. 


NuwznArs. 

1. po. 27. serr pemo тета. 

2. kenna. 28. serr pemo Пета. 

3. sé. 29. serr pemo tekwii. 

4. аа. 30. зетт. 

5. рапди. 31. serr о pokró. 

6. suru. 32. serr о kenna, etc., ete. б, 
7. епа. 37. lhidà pemo айепа, etc., etc. 
8. thetha. 40. lhida. 5 dees 
9. tekwii, 47. lhi pangu pemo thena, обо» 
10. kerr, 50. Ihi pangu. 3 
11. kerr о pokró. 57. Ihi suru pemo thena. 

12. kerr o ћеппа. 60. Ihi suru. Й 
13. kerr о 86. 67. Ihi thenà pemo thenā. 

14. kerr о да. 


70. lhi thena. 


15. kerr о рапди. TT. lhi thethà pemo (ћепа. 


16. kerr o suru, 


80. lhi вета. Ж 
17. mekwü pemo епа, ® 87. lhi tekwü pemo тета. 
18. mekwit рето фета. 90. Ihi tekwü. b 
19. mekwü pemo tekwii, У 97. krā pemo thenā. 
20. mekwü. 100. krā. pia 
21. mekwü роЁтб. 101. Ага di ро ог га ти ро. 


22. mekwit Кепта, ete., ete. 1000. nié ро. 
NOTES ON THE NUMERALS. 
Eleven = Kerr o okró. d 
The word kré oai “ added to,” “ increased,” “ more, 
e.g. “ Give me one more ” — ро а rekrüshiché. 
Seventeen — Mekwü pemo thenā. The 
Lit. The seven falling short of the twenty, d рай 
money falls short of what I want — Rakā à keci 
pemowé, 
Thirty — Serr—m 
“ three ten.” 
One hundred and one = Krā mu po, kra di po. 
№ and di are equivalent to 2 21 реза а Ы) 
Particle used in forming the past conjunctive P 
ticiple: Vordi — having come. 
ae 1 See Appendix хит, р. 458, 


ost likely a contracted form of sé kerr = 


4 А ; ting 
2 The straightforward method, e.g. kerr о thend, etc., is now supplan 
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INTONATION. 


“Like the Chinese and many of the so-called Lohitic 
languages, which are still in a very primitive stage of the 
agglutinating class, Angami Naga is peculiarly rich in 
intonation. In illustration of this statement I append & 
few examples showing the variety of meaning a simple word 

ted to mark tones, or emphasis ; 


may have. Ihave notattemp 
these can only be learnt by ear, and the beginner can always 
avoid mistakes by using qualifying words to render his 


meaning clear. 


Wild animal ; Cold ; 
Chó б ЫЕ Я Ж; -{ О 
head. Rae 
13H othes ; 
Chi ai= ТОНЕ Кис ЕР voice ; 
PR „коз 
pes D о. 
Ki tai cm than; To take ; 
| season ; 1# "I m 
Ni P Blessed Kha up Me 
ees coal, ]oin-cloth. TE р. 
Fire ; ; 
Mi = | tail ; А h | fields ; 
Ре 2 ekhu m hopper ; 
io jew’s Hee 4 
га Day; 
Zhà... узе = ay; 
large. 
“ Many Nagas will tell you that there is а marked difference 
ords, but for опе Naga who 


in the intonation of these w 


Clearly marks these tonal distinctions, twenty fail to do 80.771 


Китама AND MEMI. 

The following notes on the Kezama and Memi languages 
together with the specimen of the latter are also taken 
verbatim from Sir George Grierson’s * Linguistic Survey of 
India,” where, however, the notes on Kezama are given 
somewhat tentatively. 


_ 1 Similar distinctions of meaning accordin 
in Sema and Chang, but they sre usually we! 


g to tone are equally common 
І marked in pronunciation. 


T 
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“ Kezama. 


d 
“ Nouns have a prefix e, corresponding to the per м 4 
Rengma й, which was originally the pronoun of E >. m. 
person and means ‘his,’ but often has the force only A 
definite article, or even has no meaning whatever, er 
e-né me-chii, a distant town. Corresponding to the Ang the 
relative suffix и, we have о, as in kachü-o, he who Wc 
younger. The Angami ma, person, is represented m a an 
* In nouns, the nominative singular takes the sunt ie 
before transitive verbs, corresponding to the Lhota ше айу 
in that language, ће suffix can be omitted when по ia 5 р 
will ensue. Thus, kachii-o-nyi pu, the younger said; 

u, not pu-nyi, 90-14, he went. Do 
£ Е The genitivo as in other cognate languages, takes Б 
termination, and precedes the governing noun, as іп 8 BE. 
ті kelé kē, that town’s man one’s house, the house of а 
of that town. 


S is 
“ The dative takes the suffix nhà, as їп e-pfü-nhà, to n 
father. à 

“ The locative takes ché, as in e-ld-ché, in the field, and 420 
means ‘ with,’ as in krokromu-àzo, with harlots. 

“ The sign of the pluralis, as in Angami, ko. ma 

“ Ав regards Pronouns, we have the following forms erty,’ 

“ Yéor iyé,I ; @ши-Ко, we. The word vé means P о 
аз in G-v£, my property, but is also used to give ihe T ше. 
various cases to the personal pronouns, as in oe 67220; 
A, by itself, is used as à prefix meaning ‘my,’ asin 
my father, : ns 

“ No, ‘thou? and ‘you’ ; used as a prefix, ? БРЕТТ, 
"thy, as in і-р/й,1 thy father; i-vé, thy property, 

89 по 1-92 means ‘ thy воп’ dro Tho 

“ Ри, he; awu-ko means ‘they’ as well as “w operty: 
Prefix is e or pu, аз in e-pfü,! his father; pu-vé, his РЕ him. 
Pu-é, apparently for pu-ve, is ‘to him’; pu-nhà, 
The nominative before transitive verbs is pu-nyi- 

“ Sü, that ; М, this ; tu-o, who ? di, what ? verbal 

“ As to verbs, we have ba, is, was. Adjectives take 
terminations, as in ®ё-й, it is good.... 


2 Or -pvo. 
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Q; Я > etimes we find 10, as in 
gwo-lá, went; e-nyi-lá, was happy. Another suffix is à or 
wa, as in ри-а, said ; 0ш0-0, has come ; me-lho-wà, has given 
e |; Finally, there are several instances in which no 
pw Bs = asin the present. Thus, ри, said ; gwo, went ; 

“ The suffix i їп pu-da, wi ; i 
caes Е the future is ад, as in pu- da, will say; e-nyi-da, 
_ The suffix of the imperat 
give. 

«The usual suffix of the conjunctive participle is ngi, as in 
ngu-ngi, seeing. There is also pfá іп ke-zé-pfa, dividing ; 
me-lo-pfá, sending. 

« Kå-ke-lå seems to be an infinitive of kå, call. 

“The causal suffix, corresponding to the Angàmi bu, is 

‚ probably 14, as in pu-é-14 ma-pfu-lo, cause him to wear. 

“ The following are examples of negatives: psii- mo,gavenot; 
pye-mo-tà, I am not worthy ; e-nyi-mo, was not happy ; 
liü-mü-bā, did not wish ; mo-ta-mo-lio, transgressed not ; 
рай . . . то, gavest not. We have also ho-td, was not ; 
to-hué-hota, who cannot eat, the root to meaning “ eat.’ 


ive seems to be те, as in psü-ne, 


« Мета. 

— The otiose prefix u is very com- 
x u of Angami, and to the 
many of the Naga 
As elsewhere, it is 
prefixed is preceded 
but ni-nā, your son. 


** Prefixes and Suffixes: 
mon. It corresponds to the ргей 
а, бог б, which we find іп Mikir and in 
languages, including Sema and Lhota. 
dropped when the noun to which it is 


by а possessive case. Thus итта, Son, 
It should be noted that, as in this instance, the first con- 
led after the u. Thus шта is 


sonant of a noun is often doub: 

equivalent to па; ubbā, а hand, for u-bā. This prefix, 

as in the other languages, originally meant ‘his, and still 

often does so. Thus u-chi means both ‘house > and ‘his 
ten used instead 


house.’ 
“Тп the case of nouns of relationshipa is of 
2,1 my father, ог, 


of и, а properly means ‘my. Thus @р% 
1 Or perhaps -pv 


RT 
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simply, ‘father.’ ^ We have both а-рйї and мете 
‘father’; а-рӣ,1 my father; -рій, his fa " good 
(with the prefix dropped) ni-pü,! your father. ns 
example of the use of these prefixes and of the Was ми 
they are dropped is in ni-pū? chi-lé, in your fathe sert 
Here ‘house’ is u-chi. The prefix is dropped pr prefix 
word is preceded by the genitive ni-pü. In pe Mer. 
а ог u of а-рй or u-pü has been dropped for similar vofix n 

“ Just as adjectives in Angàmi Naga take tha о Бай; 
so in Mao they take ka or ka. Thus kàyi, good ; , 

та, white. қ ich 

jim Note the use of the word mai, meaning " pera S 
is frequently employed like the Hindüstàni 20 аи 2 
chi-lé-mai (7 the man in the house), a slave ; utākata 
cultivator. It is the same as the Angimi та. 


* Nouns. al 
e012! 
“ Gender.—Nouns of relationship, as usual, have 8р 
words to indicate gender. Thus :— 
а-рӣ, father. 
pit-to-mai, man. 
nà-pü-to-mai, son. 


a-pé, mother. 

ni-to-mai, woman. 
undmoni-to-mai, ли гей 
** In other cases fodo? usually means male, and kru (Ang 


З таге. 
Fri), female. Thus kuri fodo, a horse; kuri kru, 8 
Variations of this are — 


u-si silo, а дор. u-si sikru, a bitch. ale deer. 
u-khro fodo, a male deer. u-khro tu-kru, a fem in арії 
“Number.—The usual plural suffix is indi, all, a8 A wi 
ізді, fathers. Pronouns take kru, and а plural 
this appears to be pü-tomai kayi krohi, good men, th have 2 
of pü-tomai Бау. In unna-ha-hi, to his two sons, We 
rudimentary dual. : kes nd 
"Case—As in Lhota Naga, the Nominative ta 


ject 
A wy subjec 
(corresponding to the Kezhama nyi) when it Т d wi 
of a transitive Verb. This nd is also occasionally 
1 Or Perhaps -рьй, maf 
2 Cf. Sema (a)du, though this is used only for birds. The 8e 
termination for all beings is (a)khu. 


omale 
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the verb substantive, and with intransitive verbs, but not 
аз а rule. Thus always yi-nà dài, I strike; but yi-nà зоё, 
Iam; yi пой, I shall Бе; ikru-nà їйшё, we went ; nilékru 
iüw&, you went. Other examples are :— 
тотат-та рё-ё, the younger said. 
ч-ри-па kojü-pie, his father divided. ` 
ni-theha (not th&hü-na) khéwé,—ni-pa-na (not ni-pü) 
Којо koso piwé, your brother has returned,—your 
father has given eating and drinking (i.e., a feast). 

« This nā is, properly speaking, the suffix of the Instru- 
mental case, so that sentences in which they are used are 
really passive constructions. Nonau-nà pē-ē is literally "Бу 
the son 3% was said. In the pronouns, по is sometimes 


used instead of nd. 

“The Accusative takes no su 
divided his wealth. Here па 
the nominative suffix. 

“The suffix of the Ins 
(we) hold (two spears) by means of our hands. 

* The usual suffix of the Dative is hi, as in apu-hi рёё, (he) 
said to his father; wnnd-ha-hi Тојӣ-ріё, he divided to his 
two sons. Sometimes we find the instrumental suffix nā 
or ло used for this case. Thus, mai kali-nā, to one man 
(there were two sons); ma kali-no, (he went) to а man. | 

“Motion towards is usually indicated by Jé-khé, as in ido 
lé-khé, (sent him) to the field ; u-chi lé-khé, (as he came) to 
the house. Sometimes the locative suffix 18 is used, as in 


init kali-lé, he went to (literally, in) a country. — 
“ The suffix of the Ablative is 1-а, as in a-pi-hi-à, from the 
father. Note, however, po-hino, (take) from him ; ubbalétino, 
(draw water) from the well. реф 
“ Tho Genitive takes по suffix. 1618 simply prefixed to tx 
noun signifying the thing possessed. Thus a-p chila- тал-па, 
my father’s servants. Іп the pronouns, chu is sometimes 


used as a genitive suffix. ГРЕЯ h : 
* The sign of the Locative is lē, as in u-chi-lé, in the house i 


ido-lé, in the field. ‘On’ is ё, as in ubba-khé, оп bis 
hand; upflwa-khé, оп his feet. Cha-hé lode 38 translated 
‘to enter in the house.’ 


ffix,as in w-nà kojü-pie, he 
means ‘ wealth’ and is not 


trumental is nd, as in ubba-nà роб, 


refixed to the 
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“ ADJECTIVES. 


“These usually, but not always, follow the nouns they 
qualify. They do not change for gender or number. ) When 
a case suffix is added to the noun, it comes after the adjective. 
The adjective prefix is ka (compare Angami and Mikir ke). 

kuri kakrà, the white horse. 

pttomar kayi kali, a good man, lit. man good one. 
тотал kàyi kali, a good woman. 

ротай kayi kali-hi, бо a good man. 

рійотаї Кауі krohi-hi, to good men. 

* The following are examples of comparison :— 

kayt, good. 

Каһё kono ka-li-yi, better (гаће means ‘ two "). 
тайий kono kaliyi, best. 

usa paji kayi, very excellent coat. 

atukru, high. 

kahe kono kali atukru, (two than one high), higher. 
mainit kono kali atukru, (all than one high), highest. 


“ PRONOUNS. 

“The Personal Pronouns are yi, Т; ni, thou; and Ме 
or po (as in Angami), he, she, it. : itive 

“ First Person—The nominative is yi before v o 
Verbs. Thus, yi maé or yi-à müute, І sinned. He ва 
Transitive verbs, the form is уі-па. This pronoun am, 
form ài, which is used as an oblique form. Thus, 4% me- 
beats me, I am beaten. Д; pikorosa, to be received UN 
Ата kad, is translated ‘with me. The genitive is 0» M ; 
18 used as а prefix, Thus а-рії, my father ; a-nd, шу Mu to 
anna, my son. In the last example (as in unnā pig at 
under the head of prefixes) the initial m of nd is dou 
after the prefix. 


č ^is стр тате. 
The plural is 4р (па). ‘We Mao people’ is 17 


achu решаӣ, my. 

yi, mine, 

tkro-chu, Обов: 
Vnilé-kru, our, Е 
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“ Second Person.—The nominative is ті or mé before 
intransitive verbs, as 21-0 ата kad chithiüchikro-boe, thou 
dwellest ever with me. Before transitive verbs we have 
пё-па, as пёпа koto koso piwé, thou gavest a feast. Sometimes 
we find né-no instead of n&nà. In ni рітоб, thou didst not 
give, the suffix nā is not used, though а transitive verb 
follows. 

« бо we have in an interrogative sentence тб ti thé-hino 
hrali-nà, from whom did you buy that? The oblique form 
of this pronoun, which is also used as а genitive prefix, is 
ni. Thus we have :— 

ni-jū, your name. 

mi-pü, your father. 

ninnā (with the n of na doubled), your son- 
ті-та, your wealth. 

mi-th&hà, your brother. 

ni-wa, your service. 

mi-chü, your word. 


mi-hi,. . . to you. 
ni-hia, . . . before you. 


“ A genitive absolute is nilo, yours, in а-па inüi kabbüsa 
milo pit&, whatever js mine is thine. With this are connected 
most of the following forms :— 
ni-et (nom.), thou. 
ni-chu, thy. 
ni-yé, thine (? it is thine). 
ailé-kru, you, your. 
nilé-kru-chu, of you. 

« The suffix @ added to these pronouns gives definiteness, 
as in yi-ū тога thinobüde, whereas I die of hunger ; ni-u aha 
kia chithiüchikro-boe, you on the one hand dwell with me 
(while your brother, etc.). 

« Third Person.—This is hana or po. The nominative is 
hana (па), as in lana-nà annoé, he asked. Тһе accusative 
is Лала, as їп hana тайда, sent him. So we have for the 
genitive hana thihū, his sister ; hana kéna, his wife ; but the 
most usual word for ‘his? is the prefix и, as in ч-ра-та w-nà, 
his father (divided) his wealth. So (with doubled n as 


АВТ 
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с quite 
usual) wnnd, his son. This u has in many cases ет ‘of 
otiose. See the remarks on prefixes. Hana-chu 
un From the base po, we have po-hino polo, take Bon m 
роб fulo, bind him; po-ha kàhe, from among oce 
poile-kru, they ; poilé-kru, their 5 poile-kra-chat, о braa o 

“The following are examples of Demonstrative pro: жи 
“This:—kuri-hé, this horse; annā hana-hé, this my 
-hé, this rupee. Е а is 
"нн E dono; for this reason ; за-сћа, (hearing) thi 
та; sa-thécha, therefore, n alena. 
к? That :—kasha ti, those rupees; né ti thé-hino d sy 
from whom did you buy that? има lē ti, in that >. вх). 
(note the position of the demonstrative after oe ee that 
“ Mai chi-nà, that man (sent him) ; sato ka-chi-thé, ^ ite 
time; mai cha-ng chowāsoā bili sé, that man са 
happily. om 
Ы are :—néthiyé, who ? the-hino, бола и 
(did you buy that) ? айё, what? mi-jü её, what E Ж 
Dame? а4а-зоё, what is (this)? ada-lé, why ? chiw з) are 
many (years) are there? chia боё, how many (son 
there (in your father’s house) 2 


; таті 
“The only instance of a Reflexive pronoun is ha 
allià pé, he ваза to himself. 


“ VERBS. 
“The verb 


substantive is so, be. 
“ The follo 


wing forms have been noted :— 
yt soë, I am. 
yt 806, Т was. 
yt nolé, Т shall be. 


Vi solisé, I may be. 
ni-nd so, (fit) to be 


elling 
your son; 410-12 cho-é Gen Tie, is 
d 80-2), he was ің the field. We have also ni 
thine 


in) 80-54-18, 
» and (a compound with фії or бб, to гета 
let из remain, 


ive is таї-то-© 
“Ап example of the negative Verb Substantive is mai 
(1) am not (fit). 
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« As in other cognate languages, the sense of time in the 
Finite Verb is very loosely felt. Once a tense base is formed, 
it does not seem to change for number or person. . . . 

“Та order to show how loosely the temporal suffixes are 
used, I here give (а) the future of the verb dà, strike, and 
(b) the present of the verb їй, go. It will be seen that, as 
given in the list of words, the conjugations are practically 


identical. 
(a) І shall strike, etc. (b) I go, etc. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
dà-l& da-lé. іа-1ё ta-lé. 
dā-lēwā da-lé. ta-léwa ta-lé. 
da-lé аа-е. ta-léwa ta-lé. 


« The following is the way in which the various tenses are 
formed :— 
Present.—The suffix is 6 (Angàmi wé), sometimes 
written $. Thus, 606, (he) lives ; Тћоё, (he) is pastur- 
ing; 106, (they) eat ; гроб, (we) hold (spears in our 
hands); dài, (he) strikes ; after vowels, a euphonic w 
is sometimes inserted, as dd-w-é, а ат striking. 
Sometimes the suffix dé of the past 1s used, as in 
ba-dé, (he) remains (serving the God) 3 khai-dé, (he) 
is kept (like a slave). So ето bü-de, am about to 

die, literally, am in a condition to die; 74 
* We also find the future form used, as in #a-lé, (I) go; 


ni-lé, (he) is found. £ 
PRECOR only example is da-khe, (I) was striking. 
Past.—The usual suffix is € (Angami А еше ав 
in the present ; thus following cognate ү 
Examples are рё-ё ог (with euphonic w) Ced (he) 
said; jpi-& рі-ш-ё (he) gave (compare kojü-pue, 
(he) ' divided);  mohoé, (he) wasted 5» и 
(euphonic 9), ( tched; koazi К i e) 
went and joined ; wél-é, (һе) came ; а ауе 
sinned ; chol-é, (һе) heard ; annoé, he asked ; ous 
(he) has returned ; é, he refused ; za-w-é, (he) 
entreated ; 1ü-w-& (we) went; hral-é, (1) bought. 
The forms of the past of tā, go, are very instructive : 
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4. “Тһе Naga Tribes of Manipur.” Т. 0. Hodson. 
Macmillan & Co., 1911. 


This contains much information аз 6 
the former of which, if not the latter, 
Angami to whom they are undoubtedly 
immediately on the Angami border are 
Chakrima and Kezama Angamis аз to mal k S 
three tribes together as “ Eastern Angamis,” but for the Memi and а 
Marami іп general Mr. Hodson is the authority, and I have not presume! 
іп this monograph to trespass much upon his demesne. 

5. І һауе had the use in writing this monograph of some unpublished 
notes on the Memis by Major Kennedy, formerly D.C. of the 
Naga Hills District, as well as 


some valuable notes by Colonel J. Shake- 
spear, which are reproduced in the Appendix. 
6. " Narrative of an Expedition into the Nàgà Territory 
of Assam." Lt. G.R. Grange. Journal of {һе Asiatic Society, 
1839. 


о the Memi and Marami Nagas, 
may be regarded as divisions of 
very closely allied. 'ТҺе Memis 
во closely connected with the 
ke it possible to speak of these 


iety, 1840. 
8. " Extract from а Report of а Journey into the Naga 
ills in 1844,” Browne Wood. Journal of the Asiatic Society, 


10. “ Human 
Journal of the A 


These authorities 
and the latter со; 
Angamis which has been quoted in full і 
(Part III), 2 i 


11. “ Census 


of Assam, 1891,” Vol. . 237-251. 
А. W. Davis, As Pew Nag 


sam Secretariat, Shillong, 1892. 
Mr. Davis in his пођев h 


і 2 ere deals with the Nagas in general and not with 
ege ed tribes, во that it must not ы IU unless explicitly 
» thai S remarks hi 2 Е icular. 

- Davis, howeve; old good of any Naga tribe in partic 


а т, had a very intimate acquaintance with the Naga Hills, 
and his observations “arty considerable weight. 


Sacrifices in An 


cient Assam.” Е. A. Gait. 
siatic Society, 1 


898 (p. 56). 

Contain some references to the Naga tribes in general, 
ntains а valuable note from Mr. Davis relative to the 
in the text of this monograph 
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12. “ 
(Бай Notes on the Naga Tribes in Communication with 
-” Owen. Carey & Co., Calcutta, 1884. 


These n, 

deal with ма» been referred to in ono instance in this volume. Тћеу 

of Tamlu and Konyak tribəs, and not with any of the tribes to the south 
the neighbouring Konyak villages. 


13, % 2 
А е Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley.” Lt.-Col. 
Bengal addell, І.М.8., Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
#1001, Part ІП, 1900. 
ев 
excellent on ounts contain a great deal of anthropometrical data, and some 
Photographs, but the letterpress, in 80 far at any rate as it deals 


With N 
aga tri : 5 ч & 
ga tribes, contains a number of inaccuracies and in some cases 
ak of Naga tribes 


18 mislendi А 

аз Тн It is, for instance, quite wrong to вре: 
well aequai Pd Not one of the nine tribes with which I am fairly 
two tribes nted attaches the least importance to endogamy- Wherever 
Teally зані акы intermarriage is common, while tribal endogamy is 
compels it ‘ised only where tho force of geographical circumstances 


14, « 
urne Ethnography of Nagas of Eastern Assam." W. H. 
1901488, Tournal of the Anthrop. Institute, Vol. XXXII, 


Ассо 
Безо necessarily rather superficial but 600 
inaccuracies ы Konyaks (miscalled Miri in the article), 
ез such as regarding the Chongli апа Mongsen divisions of the 


Сов аз 

People сова mous units, while а Бай mistake is made in confusing the 

du hima, a Konyak village, with the Sema tribe. This is probably 
k of the Konyaks of Chima as “ Sime.” 


e to 4 
le Assamo interpreters who spea 
adt : : 
Godde Naga and other Tribes of NE. India.” Miss G. M. 
А п, Journal of the Anthrop. Institute, Vol. XXVI. 
résumé of 3 
ready we of information collected from other sources, 
entioned in this bibliography- 


16. « й 8 
.B а Grammar of the Angàm! 
‚ McCabe, 1.0.8. Calcutta, 1887. 


а in some points on Aos, 
in spite of some 


al most of them 


Naga Language.” 


VT «үз - 
Geor, Linguistic Survey of India,” Vol. Ш, Part П. Sir 
Indi "à Grierson, Superintendent of Government Printing, 


Calcutta, 1903. 


The 
зе + 
аге WO аге the chief authorities for 


of 
A a EN value, and the latter, of course, 3 
9rmer ic дев as well as Angami. It contains а complete list of all 
and Sir horities on the Angami and other Naga tongues, but McCabe 
The ma; i superseded these as regards Angami. 
accurata of the Naga tribes in the “ Linguistic Survey” is not quite 


tho Angami language. Both 
deals with & number of other 
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mai сћата Отатё тій lē chowasoa Ый 56. 
man that God’s country in happily to-live сар. 
РЕВ * kokromaina Oramé Pēkujikhē ukrüso 
To-pierce who-cannot-man боа Pékujike serving 
büde, chilàmai soa khaide, шта Јаріто. 
remains, slave Шке  is-kept, ever _ is-not-released. 
Отатаљ hana рі jisüe, kota maicha. Hana kena, 
God's that head is-very-big, beard grows. His wife, 
оса mai nolo mai hai adasono mathiwe, 
‘aged man young шап as-well-as why аге-КШеа, 
аптоё. ' Maina Розові miya to mima io. Mai 
asked. ‘Men chillies old eat unripe-also eat. Man 
thefra — yià ochü mai molo mai hai Лав, sata 
following I-also old man young man also catch,’ saying 
Oramé Татата pé-é. 
God that said. 


* FREE TRANSLATION ог THE FOREGOING. 


When any one of us Mao people dies, two Spears are put 
into his hand. These are for piercing the God Pékujikhe. 
ТЕ the dead man can pierce him, he is allowed to live happily 
in the God's country. If he cannot pierce him, he has to 


and is never released. 


“ This God's head is very big, and he has a beard. His 
wife once asked him why he killed young people as well as 


and after their example I catc 
men.’ > 


In order to show the close relation between the languages 
of the tribes classed in this Monograph as the Western 
group (see Appendix IIT), a, comparative list of words is given 
on pp. 328 and 329. Of these words the Tengima are taken 
from McCabe, the Memi, Kezami, Tseminyu Rengma, and 
Lhota from Grierson, except for the words marked} which 
are added by the Writer. The Sema and Isenikotsenu 
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үр» s are also added by the writer. Sir G. Grierson 

с: оние ро of the latter, and his vocabulary of the 

ве 5 ина оп the Lazemi dialect, which is only spoken 

aia ст group of villages in the Doyang Valley and 

It will = with difficulty Ьу the vast majority of Semas. 

Bh on s noticed how the two Rengma languages together 
hota to Angami and Sema. 


NAGA ASSAMESE 


fem SU и of language would ha 
orms t] а few remarks on the “ pigeon’ 
medium є lingua franca of the Naga Hills, an 
оло of which most of the information necessary for + 
таш has been collected. 

which шев spoken in the Naga Hi d 

А aries a good deal. “$” and “ch " are given the 
and « quality as а rule, instead of being pronounced го 
number respectively as in the Assam Valley, and a large 
Words * of Bengali, Hindustani, English, and even Кара 
1 are in common use. The first and second personal 


nflexi 
ae of the verbs are generally disregarded in favour 
hird person, and Naga idioms and Naga constructions 
A good instance 


те 
of пора put literally into Assamese. 5 
in his aan the Sema trick ої saymg in Assamese “ І spoke 
іо « irection ^ (NNA xr) to translate the Sema 
Assam Pa vile рі” = “І spoke to him,” but such “ dog i 
and add is in equally common use among the Angamis 
at E tribes of the district. Such alterations also as 
of ókra, (= “ crazy ”) into wükra are very common, and 


th 
eo number is largely ignored. 

оу ga Assamese, though а somewhat clumsy vehicle of 
tion ersation, is very easy to pick up and with a little applica- 
Етра Ъе врокеп perfectly—provided the learner has no 
A knowledge of real Assamese. It is, moreover, an 
а е. vehicle for the expression of Naga turns of à speech 
сопу ought, and therefore infinitely better as 2 medium for 
е Е to Nagas than Hindustani, or even English, would 
» being capable, as it is, of representing almost the precise 


Sh 
ade of meaning required. 


rdly be complete 
› Assamese, which 
d through the 
his 


Ils is a bastard tongue 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


є ALTHOUGH there are a number of books dealing directly or 
Indirectly with the tribes inhabiting the Naga Hills, those 

at deal with the Angamis are not numerous, and are the 
Teverse of exhaustive. ‘The list given here contains the names 
of the books and articles dealing with the Angamis to which 

have had access, together with the names of works dealing 
“ith other Naga tribes, which have been referred to in this 
Monograph. The list is a very short one, and a few notes 

ave been added with the object of indicating as far as 
Possible the relative value of the authorities, which varies 
Considerably, 


и: “Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam.” 
ajor John Butler. Smith, Elder & Co., 1855. 


B - M Rough Notes on the Angāmi Nagas,” by Capt. John 
utler, son of Major Butler. Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
art I, No. IV, 1875. ЗА 

the px Butler is by far the most valuable of the printed authorities on 

the *?ngima Angamis, dealing as he does with the tribe at а period when 

Bul Were in a warlike condition now already half forgotten. QE 

er’s notes nro not voluminous, but contain, as also do Major Butler's, 
good deal of information as to the practice of war by the Angamis, 

“8 ch ін no longer obtainable from the people themselves. Major Butler's 

ргө! ЗВ of Assam" (Smith, Elder, 1847) contains some information, 

ably second-hand, about Konyak tribes. 

x “Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting the so-called 
aga-Hills.? Colonel Woodthorpe. Journal of the Anthropo- 
Feat Institute, August to November, 1881. 

letta, lonel Woodthorpe’s notes contain some excellent drawings and the 

Мор два is valuable in so far as it is a résumé of Capt. Butlor's Rough 

· — Colonel Woodthorpe’s dangerous distinction between the 

4” and * Non-kilted " tribes does not appear in Capt. Butler's 
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18. “ History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma, and the 
N.E. Frontier.” Col. L. W. Shakespear. Macmillan, 1914. 


Contains a chapter or two on the Naga tribes. 
tions. Letterpress, though giving a good idea of 
is inaccurate when dealing with the habits, 
of the Nagas, and in cases a little misleading, 


19. “ Gazetteer of the Naga Hills and Manipur.” Assam 
District Gazetteers. Also Supplement to Vol. TX of this 
Series. Assam Secretariat Press, Shillong. 

20. “ History of the Relati 
the Hill Tribes of the 
Alexander Mackenzie, 


Has some good illustra- 
the frontier in general, 
customs, and tribal divisions 


ons of the Government with 
North-East Frontier of Bengal. 
Calcutta, 1884, 
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APPENDIX II 


NOTES ON THE MEMI 


om materials very kindly lent 


N.B.— These notes aro drawn entirely fr 
for the most part, reproduced 


m zm Colonel Shakespear, whose notes are, 
rbatim, 'The marginal notes are mine.—J. H. H. 

roclaimed by the Моћрих 
th. They are observed 
The Mohvu when 


1. The following six gennas are p 
E Pusemi (Pudunamei) every mon 
y thirteen of the sixteen Memi villages. 
Proclaiming an ordinary genna mounts on a pinnacle of 
Shale in Pusemi and shouts from there. His shout can be 
heard in Pusemi and is passed on to the other five villages 


at Mao, but the rest of the thirteen have to trust to luck, and 
i imed till some days 


th pen to hear. When 
e genna is over the Mohvu mounts а higher pinnacle and 
shouts from there. These two pinnacles are called. Tini- 
kashüba and are said to be man and wife. War gennas 
are proclaimed from a stone in front of the Mohwu’s house. 

The six monthly gennas are :— 

1. Pureishi.—The Mohvu admonishes the people not to 
eat much rice, but no one pays any attention to 
him. No cultivation is done and the Мои 
remains chaste. а 

2. Urumani—Mohous fast, taking only 2“ and ginger 
till the evening, and keep chaste. The rest of the 
community abstains from cultivation. This is 
said to keep off sickness. 

3. Tok-kaw.—This is to improve matters generally; the 
prohibitions are the same as in Urumani. 

1 Моћи is the Memi equivalent of the Tengima Kemovo. 
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4. Uramoni.—For success in war and the chase. The 
whole community remains chaste, Mohvus fast, 
no cultivation. 

5. Umigaiyi—That no destruction may take place. 
Mohvu fasts and is chaste. Every householder 
spills out some water. No cultivation. . 

6. Kehogasi.—Mohvu fasts and keeps chaste ; others idle. 
When an earthquake occurs there is a one-day 
genna called Molugashu. The Mohvu fasts and 
remains chaste ; the rest remain idle. 

li. Personal Gennas.—1t а, cow с 
owner has to remain chaste for 
and in the first case abstain from eating beef. No one 
from another village may enter his house during these 
days. On the death of a cow or a cat, the owner abstains 


alves, or a cat kittens, the 
three days (formerly five) 


> no work of any sort can 

be done a ins chaste. This is especially 
for the moon. 

У. Uklokao-e.—Th 

each moon is kept 


and the Mohvu remains chaste, 


Vi. The Memi of Mekrima (є Maikg] ”) are said to observe 
four monthly gennas .. 


e twenty-ninth or thirtieth day of 


as a genna for thesun; по work is done 


Mohvu fasts in the 
te, the rest of the 


chase. Whole village 
е, only allowed to carry water. 


» Mohvu fasts in morning 
and is chaste, Villagers idle. 
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The other gennas named under Mao are observed, by order 
of the Mohvu. 

vii. The following articles of diet are prohibited to all 
Mohvus and to stone pullers and others with high social 
status :—Fowls, eggs, flesh of wild animals, beans, and a 
small fish called Kurew (4 Peru " in Manipuri). 

Colonel Shakespear was told that it was impossible to 
say what awful thing would happen if a Mohvu were to fail 
to observe a genna strictly. 

viii. Death.—On a death occurring, the village is genna 
for a day. The body is washed and dressed in fine clothes. 
The grave is dug by a son or а near relative. The grave is 
dug east and west. Males are placed facing east, females 
facing west. Cows and pigs are killed according to the 
Wealth of the family. The dead are buried about 4 or 5 p.m. 
The grave is a simple pit, no coffin is employed, the body 
is carried out on a plank. With a man are buried two 
Spears, a dao, a shield, an empty 2% gourd, his pipe, and a 
bow; with a woman, her iron walking-stick, a gourd, 
Weaving apparatus, and her rain-shield. In the case ofa child 
that was still being suckled some of its mother’s milk, а 
little from each breast, is squeezed into two 5 chungas,' 
and these are placed beside the head of the corpse m the 
Brave. The grave is filled in by those who dug it; the first 
Part dug in the refilling is not thrown away, as is done ш 
Maram. After the grave has been filled in, a small chicken 
is strangled and then hung by the neck from a small stake 
9n the grave so that its feet just touch the ground, and 
Some chaff is placed before it and set on fire. It is said 
that in this detail custom varies somewhat, but a fowl is 

ed in every case. - 

For five days after the death the house is genna, and at 
all meals a, little of the food is placed in each of the corners 
at the back of the living room, and after the five days similar 
offerings are placed there once 2 month until the last month 
of the year (Uklaw-Iluh). The person who cooks these 


offerings must do no other work and must remain chaste. 
The offerings are left there till the next ones are placed. 
On the last of the five days, if any flesh of the cattle killed 
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remains it must be taken out of the house and given атар 
A new hearth is made and the house swept clean, but f e 
new fire can be lit from the old one or any other. On the 


was buried while Colonel 


wning or by tiger, in which case & 
ages; the corpse is buried in matting. 
No animals are killed, nor are offerings of food placed. 

X. Deaths in Childbirth — There is a day’s genna for a 


woman who dies in childbirth, but no difference in the funeral 
rites. 


genna in all sixteen vill 


days of birth are buried in 


thes, inside the house, under 
the floor of the living room, wi 


Without any ceremonies, because 
they have not been named. . 
the Mohvu and those who have acquired 
(see para. xxiii) may keep cats. Cats 
used not to be killed, but nowadays people kill them, and 
no one is any the worse. But the oath on killing а cat is 
still held to be efficacious. Cats are buried with ceremony 
and people pretend to weep. 


xu. Tiger. Jf 
into the village 


arabu wai 


Я - The dog is buried with the dead man by 
‚ but in the Chophimi clan its flesh is eaten, following the Ao 
custom, 
* Vide para, xxiii, 


* Tehgima — « Metsimo.” 
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struggle and we call it an earthquake, but less brave spirits 
humbly pick the lice out of his head and are allowed to 
pass. 

xiv. Ріг Тһе first fire which they brought from 
Mekrima was bad and burnt down their houses, 50 they 
fetched fresh fire from Liyai. Clean fire is required to start 
the fires again, after a village has been burnt, for cooking 
the head of shikar, after bringing back a human head, for 
cooking during two days іп Salani * when men eat apart, 
and for father and child when eating together (vide birth). 
No woman may make clean fire. 

xv. Birth Customs.—1. (а) A pregnant woman must not 
eat the flesh of a cow or sow which was pregnant and died. 
(Memi Nagas do not eat goats.?) 

(b) If either parent dream of a spear or à cock, the child 
will be a boy ; but if the dream is of a woman’s iron walking 
rod or a hen, the child will be a girl. Boys are generally 
preferred, and in order to get a son the parents must meditate 
on Urüme. No attempt at abortion is ever made. 

2. After the birth the father may not eat green vegetables 
one day, and must not go out at night for six or seven 

ays. 

„3. The ear-piercing is done by an old man, who gets а 
piece of wood for his trouble. Some day after the seventh 
the parents eat a fowl together and meditate on Urame ; 
after this the child is given rice, gradually. The afterbirth 
18 buried very carefully in а pot under the floor of the home, 
because should it be eaten by а dog or pig the child would 
die. On this day the mat on which the mother lay and 
her cooking pots are thrown outside the village. After a 
child has been named а garland of Kollaw grass is placed 
round its neck. 

4. Twins are thought very lucky. 
day twins are born. The even 


s Another village in the Manipur State. 3 : » 
* The Saleni genna among the Memi corresponds either with the Sekrengi 
9r the Tsongi of the Tengima, perhaps combining features of both. 


З Or rather, heir women to do во. 

, perhaps, do not allow their wt ‹ қ 
* This is clearly a раку form. U-ra-meis the equivalent of the Tengima 
Word te-rho-ma, apparently,and probably therefore means deities in general. 


No work is done on the 
$ is thought to presage 
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good fortune for the Mohvu, it is therefore not surpricing 
that twins always are helped first when any food is being 
distributed. 

5. The body is buried under the spot on which the birth 
took place, if the child dies within five days of birth. 

6. When the child is two years old, several fowls are 
killed and his friends are regaled. There is no special 
ceremony when he first goes to sleep in the young men’s 
house. 

xvi. Birth Ceremonies.—Only the father may be present, 
if he cannot be there an old woman takes his place. The 
mother herself cuts the navel cord with a bamboo knife, 
and buries the afterbirth in the room alongside of the 
birthplace. The delivery takes place on the floor to left 
of the central hearth, as you enter the living room, and the 
mother remains there for five days. When the mother 
has buried the afterbirth an old woman brings in stones to 
make a now cooking place, and if the child be a boy six 
stones, to make two new fireplaces, as for five days the 
father and mother must have their food cooked separately 
and eat separately ; and if the child be a boy a new cooking 


о. As soon as the new 


ecessary, by an old woman. 
d for Urüme and the flesh 
Then the name is given a$ 


divided among the villagers, 

1 That is a; 
грратет 1 i 2 

cumstances. Vide lest Ду и м іл ы 


is paragraph. 
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follows. Ап elderly male relative holds a spear in one 
hand and a piece of burning fir-wood in the other, and 
somehow also takes the child. He first stands on the birth- 
place, then he crosses to the other side of the house and 
announces the name. The mother now throws away the 
pots she has been using.and the special fireplace is removed 
and the mother rejoins her husband on the family couch. 
On the sixth day the father and mother eat together, and 
then the mother takes the child just outside the village 
and then returns. On the seventh day the mother leaves 
the child in the house and gocs and fetches water. Then 
she cooks rice and the flesh of some animal and places а little 


on the breast, mouth, and forehead of the child. The mother 


then takes her child, and with it a little dhan and a sickle 


to the house of another woman w 
The dhan and the sickle are left there 
іп exchange. If after several girls have рееп born a son 
appears, the parents sometimes celebrate the event by 
killing a bull and feasting the villagers- и 

хуй, Ear-piercing —This must be done within two months 
of birth. The parents must remain chaste for the remainder 
of the month in which the piercing js done, 50 most of them 
perform it on the last day of the two months. Some time 


later, within a year or two, the Ale-we genna is celebrated. 
The father and mother keep apart for five days and the 


mother and child eat together. During these days the 
mother does no work. When the child is two or three he 


gives a feast to his little friends—this is called Muchazue. 
his terminates thé ceremonies connected with birth and 
childhood. 
пен Ikhuichi = boys’ 4 
Al Tmitory. Even if a boy has an unmarrie! 
The in his father's house, but from sham 
е girls mostly sleep in the Iloichi. 5. 
qom Marriage.1—Price having been fixed by negotiation, 
e dreams of the young couple are noted; if those are 
age ceremonies from 


e Memi marri: 
y. The two accounts do not tally 


dormitory; Iloichi = girls’ 
d sister he may 
е he does not. 


1 
cai, Compare with the account of th 
nol Kennedy's note given in Part I 
Precisely, 
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favourable, both families prepare ги. Ап old woman goes 
from the bridegroom’s house to that of tho bride, taking 
with her two pots of zu and two hoes. She receives two 
pots of zu in exchange from the bride’s house. On the day 
fixed for the marriage the bride is taken to the groom's 
house and they exchange leaf cups, of zu which they have 
each made; the cups are hung on opposite walls of the 
house. Тһе bride gives her cup with her left and the groom 
with his right hand. That night the pair remain chaste. 
The next morning the girl’s ear-rings are removed and she 
bathes and fasts, taking only zu. She stays in her new 


home, her husband going elsewhere; he makes a new 
bamboo spoon and puts it in his h 


ouse and goes back to 
the Ikhwichi. On the following day 


he returns to his house 
and makes a new hearth and brings a new pot and the pair 


Е 3 ; but sometimes on her death-bed 
him to give something else аз Well, in which case he 
must do во. 


piter marriage the young couple live with the husband’s 
parents, but build a new house as soon as possible. 


xxi. Illegitimate Children.—The parents are made to 
marry ; if they are of the same saget, or of sageis which cannot 
Intermarry, or if the father cannot be found, the girlis turned 
out of the Village. She may return later, but must not 
1 Sagei = Sept. 


Of. Tengi і 
thoughin this Case fj 1 Tengima зазуєй 


Y » Which is no doubt the same word: 
2 Тіто would probabl 
задет. 


Г % 
У be used by a Tengirra as equivalen 
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bring the child. It was declared that no case of irregular 
intercourse within prohibited degrees was known. Such 
intercourse would be punished by a tiger eating the culprits, 
but the village or задеї would not suffer. 

xxii. Memorials of Departed Heroes.—hich people have 
Stone memorials called Katetokhu put up in their memory 
outside the village. А pig is killed in the house of the 
deceased and cooked there. The whole sagei fetch the 
Stone and place it in position, and then return and feast in 
the deceased's house on pork and zu. Everything provided 
must be eaten and drunk that night, and all the sagei must 
remain chaste. If allis done properly the dead will be happy 
and comfortable. 

xxiii, Feasts of Merit.—The aspirant for fame must per- 
form the Yuhongba ceremony before he can do the greater 
one of pulling a stone. He must give notice of his intention 
to do so in the month of Bellu-khuh, corresponding to October. 
He renews all his cooking pots and changes the hearth- 
stones, and for one month from the date of giving notice 
he remains chaste. During this time he is busy getting zu 
brewed ; when all is ready he kills a pig and calls the 
villagers. His friends bring presents and contributions of 
Zu, which are very welcome, for it is up to the giver of the 


feast to provide zu for all the village for the whole of the 


month of U-klaw-kluh, and if it runs short he would fall into 
kluh he again renews 


dire disgrace. On the first of Chi-thu-ni- 2 
his cooking pots and changes the hearth-stones, and having 
eaten from the new utensils he may sleep with his wife. 
The next or any succeeding Bellu-kluh he may give notice 
that he will perform the stone-pulling. New pots and new 
hearth-stones are procured and the stone-puller must keep 
chaste for the next ten months. In the month of Chi-thu-ni- 
kluh he gives a feast called U-tuzur, killing a big cow or two 
Small ones and feeding the whole village and providing zw 
for the sagei. During the next month the village collects 


Wood for zu making, and the puller has to provide them with 
i d stored. 


зи. In the next month zu in quantities is made ап ‹ 
The stone has to be chosen during this month. Having 
selected the stone, he puts some zu and « Kollaw ” leaves 
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t 
under it and goes home to dream ; if he does nat et 
it is bad. When the stone has been approv abs ks 
i М y arranged. 'The puller wears a Special dress "я а 
НЫ white cloth gaiters, and special cloths ; К з 
КУ дыз Qai dex Two old men dressed 
except that they 
deed go to the stone, and one of them places some 


en lets a white 
8 easily as the chicken 
ase it and kill it. Тһе 


the next. 'This done, all go and 
е old men of each sagei go т 
the puller's house with him and an old man who has pulle 
& stone sits Outside. Zy is distributed in leaves ; cae 
xcept the Mohvu drink theirs; the ol 
sentry also does not drink his ; 


5 the rest of the people assemble 
hen they have 


The old sentry goe 
the Mohvu drink. Then all 


ste that night. The next aay 
› and five days later a pig is killed, 
and the day after a cow a: 

Meat has not be 


household ің divided amon 


is cleared of strangers, 


come 
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b 
_ cups are not brought on the later days. The puller 
alae е сазһ presents from his friends, to whom he 
З = special drink. New ги is then prepared, and when it 
ы id everyone is again treated. Again zu is prepared, 
ван verte A is ready the villagers go and hoe the puller's 
тазы бета the stone which all this time has been waiting 
Шел edge. This ends the show. The puller is not 
fiet a Ж eat fowls, eggs, and certain vegetables. At every 
ees uhongba gets two shares, а Lunchingba four, and 
= o has pulled two stones ten shares. 
xxiv. Calendar.—Year begins in December which is 

Chi-thu-ni-kluh. 

Chaw-zu-lappa. 

Thok-klulawpa. 

Klaw-nu. 

Kana. 

Pu-zur-kluh. 

Sa-le-kluh. 

Raw-le-kluh. 

Un-ru-kluh. 

Moyalapukluh. 

Bellukluh. 

U-klaw-kluh. 
nix This month U-klaw is the genna of that name. 
ias А day is Mi-kuru-kraw у on this day offerings are 
Дей Ж those who have died by fire; on the second day, 
murd. -kraw, offerings are made for those who have been 
ug ват on the third day, I-kraw-ji, offerings are made 
hn other deceased during the preceding year. On each 

£ the offerings are thrown away. The three days 


а 
oe strictly репта. 

Villa vi. Rain making and stopping —The Mohvu of every 
d ee calls for rain or fine weather and a one day’s genna 
oclaimed. 
Mar Sickness.—Some dhan and a fowl are taken to the 
the au T from looking at the dhan tells in which direction 
this d should be released and an egg thrown away If 
oes not bring about a cure, à rich man will kill a bull 
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teenth day of the month Chaw-zu- 
Мођи, of Mekrima has to go e 
ning, before anyone is about, an 


for Ura! and his son. In the house 
leaves and on 


Seven days are penna. 
month the Mohvu again 
one house for the servant of the 
504 and places Offerings ; this day is called Ukruchi and is 
followed by five 


Who lived in Mekrima. A 
d connection with Jilimasa, 
* Эп the occasion of the inter- 
. Course, а, tiger was the result, Т ee more times the cloud 
beings, called 


* U-ra hore Probably = the і і iri adi 
E H = Eod, i.e. the Particular spirit assoc: 
with Mekrima (“ Maikhel 7) yi lage, <]. para. xxix, : fü 
Jilimasa is apparently an equivalent in some respects ої UkepenopfÜ- 
Compare the Stories in Part v, 


—— 
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appear, and when he did so the first born, the god, ran under 
his arm, Asapu and Tuthoh caught him by the knees, but 
Kepi after one look fled to his mother. What the tiger did 
was not related. Then the father carried off the god. 
Then the tiger said he would become a man, and the others 
said “ Very well; whoever touches one of the three stones 
near Mekrima shall become a man.” So they ran and the 
tiger got there first, but the others said it must be run again, 
and they shot the stone with an arrow and so they became 
Men and the tiger ran into the jungle. Kepi stayed there 
and was the ancestor of the Haus,! Tuthoh went to the valley 
and from him the Meithei, and Asapu went westward and 
from him the Mayang. After two months Tuthoh returned, 
and after six Asapu arrived, and in the seventh month 
Jilimasa gave Asapu a white cock, Tuthoh a sareng fish, 
and Kepi a mithan. They were going to eat those in turn. 
First the fowl was cooked and all were going to eat, when 
the bird stood up in the dish, and they said “ How are we 
to eat this? " Then Авари took a dao and applied magic 
and the bird lay down again and was eaten. Then the 
Sareng was cooked and it behaved in the same way, and 
Tuthoh repeated Asapu’s performance and the fish was 
eaten, and then the mithan was cooked and they ate as 
much as they could and put the remainder in a pot, and 

epi Saying “ Don’t touch » went away, but the other two 
Put their hands into the pot and they stuck there, and 
when Kepi returned they were unable to pull them out, 
but he was merciful, and taking a white cock he offered to 
east and west and besought Отате to release them, and 
when they got free they admitted that Kepi was their 
Superior. They put up а stone and separated and each 
Went to his own place, and it was agreed that the one which 
looked back should pay tribute, and poor Kepi turned round 
to look, and so they said “You must pay ” and went away, 
leaving this written on a stone and giving him a letter on 


* Hau = Hillmen, а Manipuri ntly used in contempt 
ЖИЕ тә puri term apparently 
Meithei = Manipuri ; Mayang = men of the plains of Assam. Йа 
hangs use Haung as а contemptuous term for plainsmen whom ‘hey 
distinguish from mátmei (= “real шап”) which they use for all Мара 
Tibes, 
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leather which the rats ate, so 
write. 
xxx. The Mao version is a little different. 
The children came to 
the Durbar. 
the three bro 
The spirit son saw her first. 


poor Kepi never learnt to 


50, but their father said he 
» 80 Мао has always stolen 


1 Kezakenoma, Compare the stories in Part У. 


APPENDIX ІП 
NOTES ON NON-ANGAMI TRIBES OF THE NAGA HILLS 


à Ix dealing with the Naga tribes as a whole I should be 
inclined to divide them into four rough divisions :—(1) 'The 
Southern Nagas, consisting of Касһа Мара and Kabui 
tribes and the majority of the tribes of the Manipur State 
described by Mr. Hodson in his monograph and not speci- 
fically mentioned here. (2) The Western Nagas, consisting 
9f the Angamis (including the Memi and Maram sub-tribes 
in the Manipur State), the Semas, and perhaps the Rengmas 
and the Lhotas. (3) The Central Nagas, viz., the Tangkhuls, 
Aos, Sangtams, Yachumi, and perhaps Changs and the 
Phom villages. (4) The Eastern Nagas—the Konyak tribes 
of Tamlu and the area north-east of the Dikhu extending 
along the borders of the Sibsagar and Lakhimpur districts 
to the Patkai range and apparently southwards along that 
Tange to the east of the Phom and Chang countries. Of the 
tribes east of the Changs, Yachumi and Sangtams, however, 
50 little is known that nothing can be definitely asserted. 
But there is a tribe extending from the river Ti-ho (see 
Tuzu in maps), a tributary of the Chindwin up to the Patkoi 
Tange, some villages of which call themselves Kalyo-Kengyu, 
—i.e., the men who live in stone houses, since they all use 
Slate for roofing their houses. ‘Chis is the tribe otherwise 

Own as Bosorr or (to the Sema) as Tukhemmi and to the 
Chang as Aoshed. On the Burma side they are called 
Para, I place this tribe in the Central Naga group. It is 


in this unknown country that the western tribes locate the 
351 
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villages of Amazons, ogresses, cannibals, and tiger-men of 
which their legends tell. In any case, the division into 
four groups is at best a rough one, and of course the 


Manipuris themselves, despite their Hinduism, are probably 
of Naga stock. 


(1) Southern Group. 


Касна Naga (called Mezama by Angamis). 


The only tribes of the south 


em group which are located 
inside the. Naga Hills admini 


strative district are the divisions 
of the Kacha Nagas, the Zemi, Lyengmai, and alae дню 
These tribes are situated to the south of the Angamis an 


have been very much influenced by them, the Zemi having 
been long virtually subject to the Angami village of Khonoma. 
The Angami dre: 


ss is worn, though the kilt is merely put round 
the body and not fastened between the legs, and in some 
villages the exogamous clans have the same names as those 
in Khonoma. Some of the more northern villages along 
the Barak river have terraced fields—in some others jhuming 
Prevails. The languages are quite distinct from the Angami, 
and each of the three divisions has its own. These Kacha 
Naga tribes seem to be closely allied to the Kabui tribe in 
nipur, and some of the Kacha Nagas are situated as far 
South as the No 


village. 
The Maruong-mai are said to 


A grammar and vocabulary of Empeo (the name given 
to the Kacha Nagas in Haflong and probably equivalent 
to Maruong), together with a short account of the tribe and 
its manners, customs, and beliefs, was compiled by Mr. 


Soppitt (4 Short Account of the Kacha N Empeo) 
Tribe, with Outline Grammar, ке ae А 


1 i * С. A. Soppitt, Assam Secre- 
tariat Press, Shillong, 1885). Sir cs Grierson (“ Lin- 
guistic Survey,” Vol. ІП, Part 


I П) classes the Kacha Naga 
language in the Naga-Bodo group. 


practise teknonymy. 
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(2) Western Group. 


I have included with the western group the Memi and 
Maram Nagas and the Lhota tribe. Both these have been 
otherwise classed by Sir George Grierson on the score of 
language. As regards the Memi and Maram sub-tribes, 
however, he says that he might equally well have classed 
them with the Western Nagas. So that I think I need not 
further apologise for having done so myself. As regards 
the Lhotas, I have grouped them with the Angamis, Semas, 
and Rengmas on other than linguistic grounds,! as there 
Seem io be several points of varying importance in which 
the practices of the Angamis, Semas, Rengmas, and Lhotas 
generally agree in differing from that of the Central Nagas 
and Konyak tribes. Seven points may be mentioned :— 

(1) The Use of Tattoo—Tattooing is not practised by 
any of the Western Nagas, though it is practised by all the 
central as well as the Konyak tribes. 

(2) Disposal of the Dead.—All the Western Nagas bury 
their dead. The Central Nagas and the Konyak tribes 
expose their dead on “machans,” the latter treating the 
head separately. The Changs, however, practise burial 
not infrequently, while the Yachumi are said to bury 
their dead beneath the deceased’s bed, throwing out апу 
bones they may find there in digging the grave. This is 
quite contrary to any practice of the Western Nagas. The 
Tangkhuls bury their dead, but they continue to erect over 
the grave a model of the “machan ” as used for the body 


by the Aos. 


(3) Disposal of Heads taken in War.—Heads taken in 
War are buried or hung up outside the village, usually in 
hereas the 


Some particular tree, by the Western Nagas, w 
Central Nagas hang them up in their houses. 

(4) Knowledge of the Legend of the Dispersion. from the 
Kezakenoma Stone.—Che legend has been given im Part I 
of this monograph. It is known to all the Western tribes, 


3 e the same time a comparison of Lhota with Inseni 
(not given by Grierson) shows much similarity- 


-Kotsenu Rengma 
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and so far ав I can learn it is not known to the = 
tribes. It is certainly not known to the Лов. = 
several other cases I have found that legends per! є 
Angamis, бешав, and Lhotas alike are not known to 


с her’s 
Aos and Changs, who do, however, know one anot 
Stories. 


(5) Method of Sowing.—The Western tribes pete 
Sprinkle the seed paddy carefully and cover it with Ея 
(using a hoe) after sowing. The seed is spaced to fac ved 
subsequent weeding. The Aos and other Central tri 


merely throw down their seed broadcast on the ground and 


n 
leave it to take its chance, and to come up very thin 1 


places, in others so close that weeding is very difficult. The 
Tangkhuls, however, have adopted terraced cultivation. 

(6) Stone-pulling.—The practice is common to all на. 
Western Nagas except the Semas, who believe that u xj 
used to practise it formerly (vide infra). Yt is not practise 
by the Central tribes, except the Tangkhul. 

(7) War Drums.—All the Central tribes make large wooden 
War drums of the trunk of а tree hollowed and carved D 
represent a mithan or other animal. These drums are, а 


ontrast might possibly be found in 
üths (see under Aos). 

le that these points of resemblance 
ntitious. In any case, all Naga tri ре 
Seem to have had, in part at any rate, a common опна 
but for the Purpose of dealing with a number of tribes like 
those inhabiting the Naga Hills some sort of grouping m 
desirable, ang Perhaps that sketched here will serve as We d 
ав any other, Тһе Lhotas have undoubtedly been affecte 
нь 
note on the Lhotas 


and difference are adve 
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Ахвамт (called T'sungümi by Semas, T'süngung by 
Lhotas, Monr by Aos). 


The Angamis fall roughly into five groups, the Chakroma, 
Tengima, Chükríma (or Chékrima), Kezami, and Memi. 
The first two, and as far as possible the second two, have 
been dealt with in this monograph. The Memi have also 
been touched on, as one village at any rate falls into the 
Naga Hills District, but a fuller account of them has 
already been given by Mr. Hodson in his “ Naga Tribes of 
Manipur." 


Зима (бтм) (called Sema by Angamis, Chümm by 
Lhotas, Moiyarr by Mongsen Aos, Simrr by 
Chongli Aos, Sümrr by Sangtams, Samli by Changs). 


Of the non-Angami tribes of the Western group, the 
Sema, or as they call themselves Simi, seem to be most 
nearly related to the Angamis. The language shows a 
Very close approximation, particularly to Kezami. 

The Semas are situated north-east of the Angamis and 
Stretch from the upper Dayang valley, where they border 
оп the Rengma and Lhota tribes, northward into the Ао 
country and eastward across the Tizu to the Tita valley, 
Where they border on the Yachumi and Sangtam tribes. 
The Semas of Lazemi and the neighbouring villages in the 
Tizu valley differ considerably in dialect, in customs, and 
in dress from the bulk of the Sema tribe grouped round the 
headwaters of the Kileki and Dikhu rivers, and on both 
sides of the Tizu. The Semas of Lazemi and the upper 

ayang valley seem more closely connected with the 
gamis and Rengmas and perhaps contain an admixture 
of both these tribes. It is primarily the Semas east of the 
Dayang valley of whom I am speaking here. 

In general appearance the Sema is decidedly inferior to 
the Angami. The men rarely have fine features and the 
Women are usually ugly. In stature and physique, however, 
many of the chieftains of the higher villages, particularly 
those across the frontier, can compare well with almost any 

gami. The Sema is generally regarded, and probably 
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responsibility is 
as most Nagas. In 
an is an excellent husband and 
afar higher standard-of chastity 
good mothers of large families. 


р hangs down in front, though 


В E © wearer's nakedness, This garment 
18 nowadays giving way to a “Jen К Ges of the Avs 


the villages in communication with the 


) ngtam tribes a form choh is 
мого, which Consists of a sort of a «куше me 
pulled up under the girdle and hangs 
nt, embroidered with crimson dog’s 
vu The Sema women wear 9 
й у 2 Walch a broad girdle of loosely strung 
i ae ming down below the hips and suggesting 

Was originally the sole garment. In ceremonial 
15 а cowrie apron about fifteen inches 
across his chest with a long fringe of 


wea: 
Square, а, req sash 
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scarlet goat’s hair, a tail of basket work and human hair 
either hanging straight down (азарћи) or sticking out behind 
(avi-ke-saphu—mithan-horn-saphu), and a circle& of bear's 
hair round his head carrying two or three hornbill feathers 
worn as a sign of head-taking. Handsome gauntlets of 
cowries with a fringe of scarlet hair are worn at all times by 
warriors, and white conch-shell beads and boars’ tusks are 
very popular as necklaces. The women wear heavy armlets 
above the elbow of some metal resembling pewter, and both 
men and women brass bracelets, but the men rarely, if 
ever, more than one on each wrist. The weapons of the 
Sema are like those of the Angami, except that the dao 
always has a long handle and the spear has a smaller head. 
The shield is rounded at one end and sometimes covered with 
mithan or bearskin. In war the rounded end is carried 
downwards, but for ceremonies upwards and garnished 
with а red and-white hair plume. Some of the Semas in 
communication with the Yachumi and Sangtams use the 
crossbow, Like the Rengmas, Lhotas, and Central Naga 
tribes, the Sema cuts his hair in a straight line round the 


head, shaving below the line. | 
practise the wet 


‘cultural and domestic life of the 
hat of the Angami. In the matter 
he is far more primitive, and while 
the blacksmith’s art seems to be quite a new acquisition 
in the Sema country, the art of weaving is only known to a 
few villages. It is practised by the Dayang valley villages 
and by one or two of the villages between the Kileki and the 
Dayang. In the other Sema villages cloths are not woven, 
and it is sometimes said to be genna to weave. This latter 
assertion possibly arises either from an unwillingness to 
admit ignorance of the art, oT from an attempt to explain 
its absence, for though some clans do not weave at all and 
Say it is genna for them, there are also large sections which 
cannot weave among the clans for whom weaving 18 
undoubtedly not genna. 

In internal organisation the 
contrast to the other tribes 0 


of manufacture, however, 


Sema offer & most striking 
f the western group in the 
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arrel with their chief 
land of hig 


villages, such аз 
тис 


10th mU Seests that they аге a branch of the 
division Which jg Tépresenteq 
Angamis, There 
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originally strictly, and still to some extent, exogamous, the 
name of the clans being explained as patronymics in some 
cases and as nicknames in others. 

The Semas practise polygyny, ® chief or a rich man 
sometimes having as many as five or seven wives, who 
generally seem to dwell in excellent harmony together. 
Premarital chastity is the rule rather than the exception 
among Sema women, the girls being very carefully looked 
after by their parents. They are rarely, if ever, married 
against their will, but marriage prices run high, particularly 
for chiefs’ daughters, for whom the equivalent of as much as 
Rs.300/- is not infrequently given. 

The religious beliefs of the Semas are broadly similar to 
those of the Angamis, and both public and private gennas 
roughly correspond, though those of the Semas are fewer 
апа simpler. 'The gennas of social status are marked among 
the Semas by the erection of Y-shaped posts carved with 
mithan heads, to which the beasts are tied for slaughtering. 
The Sema dances are less stately than those of the Angamis, 
but more intrieate with more movements and very much 
more attractive to watch. Angami and Sema singing is 
very similar. 
һ on the Sema tribe is ready for 
ublished by the Assam 


Very important one. 


Renema (INZONN) (called Mezama by Angamis, Mozhumi 
Lhotas, Monr by Aos). 


by Semas, Мойуий by 

г The Rengmas are а small tribe of which the main body is 
situated to the immediate north of the Angami country. 
There are, however, other sections, part of the tribe having 
migrated across the Dayang 10 the Mikir Hills about a 
century ago, owing to the hostile pressure of the surrounding 
tribes, and part, a naked section, being located to the east 
of the Angami country and the "іші river іп Sohemi, Melomi, 
and Lapvomi and (in part) Тетіші, which is a mixed village 
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of Naked Rengma and Sangtam. 

be an offshoot of the Semas,! bu 
that they came to their present h 
in the Memi country by way 
claim to be а colon 
originated in a Б 


Some Rengmas claim to 
t the prevailing belief is 
abitations from Sopvoma 
of Kezakenoma. боһеші 
y from the Western Rengmas and to have 
unting party which got benighted on the 
bank of the Tizu. Melomi and Lapvomi are colonies from 
Sohemi. It is easy to reconcile these versions if we suppose 
that the Rengmas occupied а, much larger area than they do 
g eastward from their present habitat. 


gamis and Semas would account for the 
Separation of the Naked from the ot 


the " Тикоті > Sangtams and * Lophemi" Sangtams 


Lhota stock “ because they 

country.” That it is the true explanation is shown by 
of the Tizu being called in old maps 

Angami for Є formerly Rengma." 

: Rengma is of poorer physique than 

most of his neighbours, His noticeable for a very 

hite bands with three 


he wearing of cowries by 
Nagas generally cowries 
he Sema women wear а 
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a sash approximating to the Angami pattern. Cane leggings 
are worn as by the Angamis, and the Rengmas who migrated 
into the Mikir Hills still retain the black pissóh, or cane 
rings, worn by the Angamis below the knee. Тһе Rengma 
outs his hair like the Sema, but generally shaving the head 
à good deal higher—that is when he does cut his hair, for 
he frequently allows 16 to grow untrimmed and unkempt. 
The Naked Rengmas are really naked, wearing по “ lengta ” 
at all, and, in the case of Sohemi, are remarkably expert 


Swimmers and divers. 


polity of the village resembles that of a Lhota village. 
of cultivation in the Western 


Rengmas, but the Naked Rengmas have excellent terraces. 


‚ The Rengmas are divided into two clearly distinguished 
linguistic groups talking different languages. The southern 
villages are known with reference to their language as 
Tseminyu, and the northern as Inseni-Kotsenu. In Tesifima 
village one clan speaks the latter and one the former. The 
Tseminyu are divided into Ketenenyu, calling their fathers 
арһш and their mothers avyo, and Azonyu using the terms 
apyu and ар/вй respectively- The Inseni-Kotsenu appear 
О use apa and ага throughout. Among the Tseminyu, the 
Azonyu are divided into exogamous clans, as are the Inseni- 
Kotsenu Rengmas, but the Ketenenyu, although divided 
into a considerable number of patronymic septs, form a 
Broup still exogamous, at any rate in the large village of 
Themokedima, the different septs never intermarrying, but 
taking wives from the Azonyu ог elsewhere. | 

Іп religion the Rengmas resemble the Angamis and Semas, 
ала their gennas roughly correspon! 
Angamis, there is а female “ first reaper,’ 
18 practised. 

The Rengma is ordinarily monogamous, but sometimes 
takes a second wife and builds a separate house for her. 


d. As among the 
> and stone-pulling 
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The Rengma folklore and 


traditions approximate closely 
to those of the Semas and A 


2 jm à 
ngamis, with whom they claim 


өз а 
comnion origin. They know the legend of the te 
stone, and add to the legend given me at Kezakenoma 
Saying that the stone was d 


efiled as Atalanta defiled the 
temple of Zeus, in order to ex 


pel the god. n 
Sir George Grierson's « Linguistic Survey of ere 
contains a note on the Rengma language and a Beet: 
vocabulary, but of the Tseminyu dialect only. А list 
words of both dialects has been given in Part VI. 


LuorA (&voxa) (called Chizima by Angamis, Choimz 
by Semas, T'sindrr by Aos). 


The Lhotas who call themselves Kyong are located to A 
north-east of the Angami and Rengma country, having 


Semas to the east of them and the Aos to the north-east- 
They are divided into 


two divisions, Liye, comprising the 
villages to the north of 


the Dayang river, and Ndreng, those 
located to the south of it, 


“ir gennas the name of a site called 
nung near Keromi Sema country, where 
tge number of persons 
They came to Haimung from ips 

Themoketsa, Hill (the Lhota name for it has 
г, ning as the Angami name, “ the place of the 
killing of the fowl»), having come originally from the direction 
of Manipur, Some fragments of stone, apparently meteoric, 
pate ri 5 Ъееп broken off the stone 


: m Pangti аз havin: 
on which the радд: became miraculously doubled 


У put to dry 
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and caused the quarrel separating the Angami, Sema, 
Rengma, and Lhota tribes—the stone, that is, located by 
the Angamis at Kezakenoma. The Lhotas believe that 
they left half of their tribe to the east and that each half 
regards the other as deserters from the tribe. 

During the whole of this northward movement the Lhotas 
seem to have been in conflict with the Aos, who occupied 
the greater part of the country now occupied by the Lhotas. 
At any rate, at least all the country north of the present 
bridle path from Wokha to the plains was formerly occupied 
by the Aos, and the conflict between them and the invading 
Lhotas was so persistent that the Aos are still commonly 
Spoken of by the Lhotas as “ Uri,” “the Enemy.” Whole 
Villages of Aos were expelled, and only a few months ago a 
man of Pangti village, digging down to make a fresh founda- 
tion for his house, dug up an earthen pot full of Ao ornaments. 
1% was reckoned in the village that these must be at least 
five generations old, and buried when the Lhotas turned 
the Aos out of the village site at Pangti. It is possible 
that the Lhota method of building has been affected by the 
Occupation of Ao villages, perhaps taken over as they stood, 
for like the Ao the Lhota builds in streets, though he erects 
stones to commemorate his gennas in rows down the middle 
of the street. Further, while the Ao builds his house with a 
raised bamboo floor, using earth, like the Kuki, only for the 
hearth, the Lhota, while sometimes pbuilding on the ground 
With a “machan” outside at the back only, more often 
than not builds with a raised floor of bamboo which he 
Covers with earth all over, а process which makes the house 
as dirty and verminous as if it were built on the ground, 
and rather suggests that he found the Ao floor draughty or 
for some other reason objectionable, and saved himself the 
trouble of building a new house by just earthing it over, 
and having once started the practice, adhered to it. How- 
ever this may be, it is likely enough that there is an admixture 
of Ao blood in the Lhotas, for it is common for an invading 
tribe to incorporate into itself small bodies of the invaded. 
The Changs incorporated what were once the Ao villages of 
Noksan, Longla, and Litam in this way, while the Semas 
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1 т 
across the Tizu mix and intermarry freely with the ЕЕ Р 
and Yachumi tribes, at whose expense they ie и 
eastward and seem to have already absorbed large 
of Tukomi Sangtams into their tribe. = 
Sir George Grierson has drawn attention to нее 
blance of the Ао and Lhota languages, and it зе нерви 
as certain that there has been some infusion о dion 48 
in the Lhota tribe аз now constituted, since the : eel 
has been pointed out above, once occupied much м oe 
is now Lhota country, but in character the two = I и 
іп many ways a contrast. While the Lhota tends a | 
quiet, dour, thrifty, and on the whole perhaps te 
to be introvert, the Ao is more extrovert, sions . 
апа а теаду апа very voluble speaker. The Lhota is d 
definitely dolichocephalic than the Ao, and like, the es с. 
has a tradition of having left the half of his tribe somew. ae - 
to the east. In the Lhota Case, however, this half 14 
th the Southern Sangtam a 
gas, р. 4), whereas the Angam 
alf apparently as the Karen (Karenoms), 
the Karen on their part, according to Smeaton (The Loya 
‚ making a reciprocal claim. All thas 
one can say for certain is that the bulk of the forefather 
of the Naga trib. ntered their present habitat piecemea 
from the east, or south-east, 
In dress the Lho 
He wears а Є lengta 


Sema, the “lengta > being 
horizontal stri 


he Sema and Rengma- 
; and not a mere flap like ср 
white or blue with three ге а 
8 cloths are very carefully grade 
ition of the wearer. Plain dark Бш 
or plain white cloths called Sinimukshi (=“ white an 
ernate blue and white stripes, Sitamm, 
with a broad blue band, Shipang, шау, 
be worn by anybody ; Shipang being also worn by wome d 
aS а petticoat, er à man’s first social genna, л 
Wozhetaksu, the cloth Pangdrop (black with red stripes en 
8 narrow white1 band down the middle) is worn; on t 
next genna, Shisha 


й 
* In the Ndreng villages it is a broad blue band. 
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of the Ndreng Lhotas, who wear Pangchang (black with 
three red stripes down each side) instead of Pangdrop, add 
red embroidered patches to Pangchang and call it Sinyiku. 
After Shishang the genna called Eta is performed and the 
cloth Ейавй is worn ; this cloth is Pangdrop with still wider 
stripes. After Eta the genna Sirutso is performed, and this 
is followed by the dragging and erection of one stone, Ftu. 
After the erection of this stone ией is worn. After this 
the genna Esham, the erection of two stones (esham = pair), 
is performed and Eshamsii is worn. Ешей and Eshamsü 
are classed together аз Lungpensit. This cloth is dark blue 
With five stripes, about 1} to 2 inches broad, of lighter 
blue, and also with narrow marginal stripes on each side, 
three in the case of Etusü and four in the case of Hshamsii. 
The man who has put a spear into the body of an enemy, 
even if a dead one, may wear the cloth Chamtessü, which is 
of the same pattern as Pangdrop, only with а blue band instead 
of a white one. A warrior who has taken а head may wear 
Rokissii, of the same pattern as Pangdrop but with figures 
and patterns in black gum laid on to the white band. The 
cloths mentioned are those in use among the more Northern 
Lhotas. The others vary somewhat to the south, but the 
Lungpensü cloths are universal in the Lhota country, one 
Ог two villages only using yellow stripes instead of blue. 

In eeremonial dress the Northern Lhotas resemble the 

emas, but use the small leather shield of the Aos, Changs, 
and other central tribes. The Southern Lhotas use a 
leather shield resembling the Angami shield in shape and 
Wear sashes similar to the Angami sash. 

Occasional specimens of an obsolete form of dao called 
yanthang are to be seen among the Lhotas, but they are 
Preserved as relics, not used. "They belong to that type in 
Which the hilt is pointed so that it can be stuck into the 
ground, as in the cases of Khasia and Garo daos. A dao 
With this type of hilt is also used by the Kabuis, while an 
illustration of a dao identical with this Kabui type is given 
by Major Butler as а Bhutanese dao (4 Sketch of Assam,” 
P. 190). Possibly the type is of Tibetan origin. It is the 
top dao of those figured in the illustration mentioned. 
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In domestic life, agriculture, and occupation the Lhotas 
resemble the Semas and Rengmas. The morung, however; 
is more important than among the Semas and the Angamis, 
and there are often several in a village. The Lhotas swim 
and dive very well (using a stone carried in the waist-belt) 
and at fish “ poisonings ” will bring up a live mahseer 
weighing 10 or 12 Ib., more or less intoxicated but still full 
of kick, which they have caught in 30 feet of water in their 
hands and mouths. They bite into the fish behind the head 
and bring it up held in that way to prevent its wriggling 
out of their grasp. They will do this sometimes in muddy 
water merely, without using any “poison.” The Lhotas 
also make dug-out boats which they use on the Dayang. 
No other tribe in the Naga Hills District makes boats of 


this sort, though the Aos and Konyaks of Tamlu make 
bamboo rafts, 


nds very closely to that of the Angamis. 

і ies, one of which 
Reh vu. The former 
ате again divided into two groups, Muripvi and Ngulipvi, 
as in the case of the Subdivision of the Angami Kepepoma 
into Thevoma and Sachema. The latter remain in one 
name for father, however, 18 
Sing apo. The real names of the three 
ape and Tzwmontsürre, calling ae 
» d ompyaktzerre, calling their mothers 
dis Due at these groups is divided into a number of 
Bence me: уоп In the northern villages are still exo- 
ти Op zn ch in some villages have become subdivided 
each cage Au le extent, The names of these clans are in 
originally Ъ a names of the founders of the clan, who were 
ЖОЮ e ү ега, the Mipongsandri clans being descended 
Ug rothers the sons of one man, and similarly ҮШН 
11 ; 6 name of the eldest brother is sometimes 
phratry, not sure of the Correctness of the term “ Mipongsandri" for this 
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used {о indicate the group, and hence the terms Muripvi, 
Ngulipvi, and Chammipvi. The groups are divided thus :— 


Group. Principal Clans. 
Mipongsandri . . Muri, Uthiu, Yamthang, Izong. 
Izwmontsürre | . . Nguli, Shitri, Нитизог, | Kithang, 

Mozoi, Thungwe. 
Tompyaktzerre . |. Chammi, Kikong, Pathong, Tsoboi. 


The Lhota is ordinarily polygynous to the extent of having 
two wives. Three are sometimes married. A rich man 
almost always takes a second wife when he does an important 
genna, if he does not happen to have two at the time, and 
Sometimes takes a third if he has. The girls are married 
young, and bride-prices are often high, varying from Rs.20/- 
о Rs.150/-. This price is paid in instalments which some- 
times extend over ten years ог 50 and constitute some 
Euaranteo of the wife's good behaviour, as if she gives 
trouble the instalments are apt to cease. Divorce is common, 
the reason being the youth of the brides. Whereas among 
the Semas and the Angami girls are always consulted before 
they are married, the Lhotas marry their daughters off with- 
out Consulting them, and when they grow a little older they 
develop inclinations of their own. In most if not all 
ages it is the practice for a man to allow a brother or 
Near relation on the father’s side to enjoy his wife when 
Ө is absent from home for any length of time, but when 
8 is done specific permission is given, and unless given, 
any interference with a man’s wife during his absence 
Would entail a claim to compensation. Any sexual relation 
etween members of the same exogamous clan is strictly 
Benna, 


In his religious ideas the Lhota differs little from Біз 


Neighbours. “ Apotia ” or accidental deaths, corresponding 
to Angami Sesho, entail the throwing away entirely of all 
the dead man’s property, and his house must be vacated 
and left to fall to pieces, its occupant going to live in a rough 


Shelter in the jungle near the village for thirty days. His 
eschatology has been noticed in speaking of that of the 
gamis. Не believes in a village of the dead inside Wokha 
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Hill on the road to which he must struggle with the spirit 
Echlivanthano, to whom he gives a bead (tied to the dead 
man’s wrist), in return for which Echlivanthano gives him а 
drink of water. The village gennas are regulated by an 
official known as Puti, whose functions correspond to those 
of the Sema Ашош. The Lhotas used to take oaths by, and 
still venerate, a huge boulder on the ridge of the Changkikung 
range close to Lakuti village. This boulder is called Diulung 
and is believed to fight with a similar boulder, on the same 
ridge but much further to the north, called Changchanglung- 
Changchanglung is in the Ao country near Waromung 
village. Diulung used to fight with other stones also, and 
fought with a great boulder at Lungithang called T'arrlung; 
which it succeeded in overthrowing, so that the latter fell 
into the middle of the Dayang river, where it now is. When 
the floods rise above Tarrlung’s head the surrounding fields 
suffer great damage. These beliefs as to the fighting stones; 
Diulung, etc., may be compared to the Khasi stones 0 

U Kyllang and U Symper mentioned by Colonel Gurdon 
in his book on the Khasis (p. 170). Generally speaking; 
the folklore of the Lhotas is intimately, sometimes verbally; 
related to that of the Angamis and Semas, and has far more 
In common with it than with that of the Aos. There is & 
story current in some Lhota villages of a cave (other than 


of every so 
writing. Т 
еп it, and he has forgotten the way back though 

i i of Niroyo village. 


otas accepted Brit ; readily ; the 
Fadia а р British rule fairly readily ; y 


and English tunes very readily. 'They play the 

Am 9n long wooden trumpets ; the latter are, of course; 
iG y | earnt by occasional individuals whom I have known 
Рау them on the tin whistle or the concertina, learnt 
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purely by ear. The best song in the Lhota country is said 
to be that composed on the death of Mr. Noel Williamson 
An the Abor country. He had been for several years 
Subdivisional Officer of Mokokchung in the Naga Hills. 
The song was composed by the Lhota coolies who went 
as carriers on the Abor expedition that exacted punishment 
for his death, and the first two stanzas run as follows, repe- 


titions and meaningless sounds interpolated in singing 
being omitted :— 
Chopa tyindro okaro Williamson, Williamson, youngest of the sons of 
tho Sahibs,* 
What enemy killed you ? 
He died at the hands of men of 
Kipang.* 
Yantsuosen clammdo wocho alo ? Did you go for gain of money 7 
Nyingthang elammdo wocho la? Or did you go for the sake of honour ? 
Mongsanguri elammdowochosana? Or did you go to kill an enemy 1 
Chopa tyindroi panina The great ones for some of our young 
men 
This very day are coming to take to 


go with them. 
On what mountain did he die ? 


Ndi "гіпа tchhiicho la ? 
Kipangri na tchhiicho. 


Nchingtsungo wothan erhema tsate 


Pongla yingsang kumoina tchhi- 
chola 7 

Zakto echa ! 

Siping tyindro pani chenini, 
dotsosi etsuo Williamson tsen- 
восһо1в 7 

ws the Lhota language the best 
L . EK. Witter—' Outline Gramma , 5 
.anguage," Calcutta, 1888—and Sir George Grierson's 

Linguistic Survey." Neither, however, contains any 
Specimen of the language. 1% has been mentioned that Sir 
George Grierson has classed Lhota with the central Naga 


languages. He bases his classification on the position of 


the negative, but notices that Angami shows a trace of the 
negatives preceding the verbal root in m’bawe (= is not). 
He might also have instanced a similar trace in Sema, 
Where the ordinary word for « don’t know’ ' is mía (< mo iti 
ani). The Sema and Lhota vocabularies show a number of 
Similarities, e.g. :—Sema ари (= boy), Lhota epue (male), 


believed to be the best of them all. 
was responsible for Mr. Williamson's 


Show us quickly ! 

"Two brothers, men of Kipang 

Why did you kill Williamson 
Sahib ? 

authorities are the Rev. 


r of the Lhota Naga 


Я Де youngest of many sons is 
ipang—th i i 
murder) g—the village which 
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Sema illi or ali, Lhota еще (= girl), likewise the но 
“Khu (Sema) and -kho (Lhota) to denote the female o 
animals, and such words as iva (Lhota) and aiveh (Sema) a 
leech, for which the Angami again is reva. The Aos са 
it pangchw or pangchi. 


A monograph on the Lhota tribe is at present being 
written by Mr. J. P. Mills, now Assistant Commissioner & 
Mokokehung. 


(3) Central Group. 
‚ The difference between the 
has already been dwelt on. 
good of all the tribes here cl 
Chang and Phom, is the use 
сте to denote the men of a 
Place name into а collective 


Western and Central groups 

One characteristie which holds 
assed as “ Central,” except the 
of the termination -rr or 70100 
given village or tribe, turning 2 
noun.1 


» do by Changs, Раў; by Konyaks)- 


€ from six stones called 
E. = віх) on the hill of Chong- 
liemdi east, of the Dikhu, and тоге Or less opposite Longsa 


across the Dikhu. This legend, 
1 © Chang and Sema accounts 
in particular disclaiming any 


Sensus of 1891, p, 175 Mr. Clark denies that it means 
9 of an old verb “to be.” Fo 


УГ -та 
meaning of the terminations E 
Same force in use, and there is no rea: 525 
and for « being ” should not be in some ca: 


Ао Naga Grammar ") gives а legend of the Chongli to Ед 
Some Ahoms came into the Ao country togethe ү 
di апа the Ahoms at Longmisa (or ind 
Chongliemai when's Site); the Mongsen Aos being also settled пе 
еп ongli were at Chongliemdi itself. 
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connection with the Ao, whom he scorns, and derives his 
origin from Јаруо mountain to the south. The Aos at one 
time inhabited the country now occupied by the Lhotas, or 
at any rate all of it as far south as Chingaki at the least, and 


the Sema country as far south as Emilomi and the Kileki 


river, and some Aos who are said to be of Lhota origin by 


their brother Aos seem to have been Aos who came north- 
cast again when driven out of their villages by the Lhotas. 
The people of Yacham and Yiong, and also of Tangsa, 
all just cast of the Dikhu, which is the Ao border, seem to 
be very closely connected with the Aos, though speaking 


Somewhat different dialects. 

The Ao is apt to be a fluent talker and very voluble, not 
least in disputation, and an excellent carrier. The women 
are good-looking, but the men, except in Nankam village, 
are perhaps of poorer physique than their neighbours. In 
dress апа weapons the Ao has borrowed much from his 
neighbours, Тһе present Ао “Jengta” is believed by the 
Lhotas to have been copied from theirs, while the ceremonial 

lengta ” is called Moiya langtam = “ Sema apron.” The 
men are not tattooed, but the women are tattooed on the chin, 
neck, bosom, arms, and legs. The patterns of the arms and 
legs are different for Mongsen and Chongli women, but the 
four vertical marks on the chin running down into an X 
pattern zigzag of two lines ending between the breasts is the 
same for both. Тһе tattooing is done with an adze-shaped 
implement set with cane thorns like the bristles of a tooth- 

Tush, only much longer. The end of this implement is ham- 
mered into the body with a hammerlike root and the process 1s 
excessively painful. Girls being tattooed have to be held down 
by several men, and the process occasionally cripples а girl 
sot life, and sometimes causes her death. The women wear 

rass rings on their heads (rather like the Eastern Angami, 
but threefold instead of single) and great squares OF circles 
of crystal in the lobes of their еатв. In ceremonial dress they 
Cover themselves with bells. The Chongli women tie their 
is worn by the Tangkhul women іп the 


1 су 
A precisely similar ornament ваши 
+ them from the plains of Burma. 


Somra tract, who say that they Бе 
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hair with black plaits of human h 
with white cotton. 


The Ao house is built on a machan, all except the front 


тоош, which serves the Purpose of a porch and a pigsty- 
The fireplace is made on 


а Kuki house. 
of the houses to 


air, the Mongsen women 


village to the other. Tt is usually bue 
ridge rather than on a spur like the Angam 


village. "There is an excellent description of an Ao village; 


taken from a 


р caked with tho dirt of years, 
п like Vessels, offering in this гегреді) 
is Sema and Lhota neighbours. Ше 
» is usually dirtier even than the rather grimy 
es incessantly and never cleans his 

tobacco fouling and nicotine. The 
women smoke too ing both Wooden and iron or brass 


d insignia се > "rie gauntlets, warriors’ cloths, 
з other signis of war and head-hunting which have щоб 

си Gamed in апу way at ment 0 
three or four Tupees, ay, са 


The Aos are divided into two groups, distinguished by the 
guage Used. These two groups, Chongli and Mongsen, 
exist side by side in many Ao villages, speaking dialects 50 
айо that they might almost be called different dengue 
x naturally In the majority of Ao villages one dialec 
5 other has 806 the upper hand and become the ordinary 
we бе of the Village, but there are villages in which there 
Um» here and there, both Mongsen Aos ignorant of the 
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Chongli and Chongli Aos ignorant of the Mongsen dialect, 
and it is common for Chongli and Mongsen Aos conversing 
together to speak each his own language. The word for 
‘father > varies little, being оба in Chongli and aba in 
Mongsen, but the word for “ mother » is ocha in Chongli and 
ave (ог avi) in Mongsen, except in the Yimchen clan (Mongsen 
Airr) of Nankam, where the word for mother is ala. Chongli 
and Mongsen are alike divided into three exogamous clans 
(kidong), Pongen, Langkam, and Chami, who take precedence 
in that order, and may not intermarry even with the 
Corresponding 114079 of the opposite linguistic division. 
Although the exogamous nature of these units still persists, 
Many sub-clans have come into existence. Both the clans 
and sub-clans are, generally speaking, patronymic. They 
e of which are men- 
tioned in the Appendix оп Totemism. There seems to be 
по conscious totemism underlying these food tabus. 
In religious observances the Aos are noticeably more 
prolific than their neighbours. At the Tsingemung genna 
the young men and girls have а tug of war. Tho men have 
to pull uphill, but there is little real pulling. The women 
Sing while pulling. The war-drum is looked upon almost 
as a village god. When it is burnt a new one is carved out 
of a whole tree and pigs and chickens are sacrificed to it. 
The priest harangues it and calls upon it, among other 
hings, to protect the village from venereal diseases, after 
which it is dragged to the village.? Amung (abstention 
from work, Angami фепта) is found, and so are other gennas 

of various sorts. Contributions are 1 
Performance of sacrifices and for the entertainment of 
пу been divided 


distinguished guests. This levy has тесе 
two parts, in order that the 


an increasing number (it 


levied yearly for the 


4 1 i Clark mentions a tradition 
о Choneli М did not interm: 
gli and Mongsen di i he Chongli and Mongsen 


recently Ao-Sangtam marriages were тате. : 
? Compare the pulling of & village door by Angemis. 
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5 а 
pays the Ao financially to tun Christian), may not z a С 
on to bow the knee in the house of Rimmon. The d 1 

the entertainment of distinguished guests is calle 5 
The guest is given a t 1 i t 
the vm is eaten by the elders. There is a м ern 

ibai Аїзй, levied in the clan 
Aksii known as Sibainga E. villages, dn order e 
у і ip; at times о 
the memory of the relationship; аб 

d Е ч ices are expected from a clan 


. Н 1 
and some vice, or something of that sort, to the village ir 


Practised by tho Аов for tho taking 6 
omens, the omen being determined by the fall of the piece 
of the shell, аз among the Khasis (Colonel Gurdon, “ The 


Khasis,” р. 106), though with less elaboration, No board 
is used ; any flat stone will do. 


d of taking oaths contrasts with that 
followed by all the western group of Nagas. Both parties 


а chicken or а, pig, or even the 
mishap conceivable) within that time loses the 
oath. A form of ordeal is also Practised, both parties 
icken. The Party which fails to make a 

€ stroke loses, 1 
are notorious for the unchastity of their women. 


Divorce Cases are never-ending, From a tender age ger 
are free to do as they like before marriage, and are thus with 
culty Prevented from 


doing so afterwards. The un- 
ll houses, built for the purpose, 
hrees, and the unmarried men sleep with them, 
en such a resent is 
ubocha (4 fathe; 


іі а 
в given Бу one village to another it is calle 
г calling Bay 


Ве Доз 


Is sleep іп sma 
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only the quite young boys remaining in the “ morung.” 
The Ao house has no outer room, as the Sema and the 
Angami houses have, that is convenient to sleep in, and it 
1s regarded as improper for any except very small children 
to sleep in the same room as their parents. The result is 
that quite young children sleep in the ~ morung * or in 
the girls’ houses. The Christian villages have resorted to a 
girls’ dormitory with an aged dame in charge, but it may be 
doubted whether they are very much more chaste than their 
heathen sisters. 

When dead, the Ao is smoked in his own porch and 
buried on a platform with his ornaments, utensils, and 
Weapons, or with wooden imitations of them. 

The Ao legends and folklore approximate more closely to 
those of the Sangtams and Changs than to those of the 
Lhotas and Semas. They do not seem to know the story 
of the Kezekenoma Stone, but many of their stories, unknown 
to the Western Nagas, ате identical with those of the Changs. _ 

The chief authorities for the Ао language are Sir George 
Grierson (“ Linguistic Survey of India,” vol. Ш, part ii, 
РР. 269 её seq.) and Mrs. E. W. Clark (* Ao Naga Grammar. 
With Illustrative Phrases and Vocabulary," Shillong, 1893). 
The latter deals with the Chongli dialect only. The dialect 
Spoken by Changki and some of the neighbouring villages 
differs much from tho ordinary Mongsen dialect, of which 
16 scems to be a branch. 


Захатам — (Prüg,—lISACHANURE) (called Lophomi ог 
Tukomi by Semas, Sangtamrr by Aos, батат by 


Changs). 


This tribe appears аб one time 
down the east border of the Aos an 
Country to that of the Tangkhuls and 

as become separated into two divisio 
Movement of the Semas and a westward movement of the 
Yachumi. The tribe is now divided into two or three 
istinct groups, the northern separated by Sema and 
Yachumi villages from the rest. The northern group known 


to have stretched right 
d Semas from the Chang 
Naked Rengmas, but 
ns by an eastward 
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to the Aos as “Sangtamrr” from their principal € 
seem to call themselves Pirr, while the central бұзар e 
said by Mr. Davis (Grierson, “ Linguistic Survey, е . З 
part. ii, р. 290) to call themselves І sachanure, though : 
was the form given me by Yezatsimi. Тһе two groups, 


Rengmas. Temimi is partly South Sangtam, partly Naken 
Rengma. Karami, Niemi, and other villages to the ea 


belong to the Kalyo-Kengyu tribe and not to the South 
Sangtams. 


villages which they enter. 


As in the case of the Aos, the women are tattooed in the 
calf and arm, but the men not at all, In many villages the 
women are also tattooed 9n the forehead and chin. 

Тһе language is classed by Sir George Grierson as Central. 

. Davis mentions that it resembles Lhota in sound. 

Like all the central Naga tribes except the Аов, the 
Sangtam use the crossbow, which i 


he course of Sangta, 
from Yatsimi to Yezatsimi (both “Tukomi”); thence to 
саба (now ema), thence to Kungizzu (a vacant site 
11 What is now Sema territory), and thence to Tsantomghi, 
Where the vi Бе of Sangtam was founded whence all the 


phomi " Villages derive ther origin. ‘The Pirr villagers 
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themselves, however, merely told me that they came from 
Chongliemdi, still in Sangtam territory but on the line of 
the above sketched migration. 


Yacuumr (YAcHONGR). (called Yachumi Бу Semas, 
Yamsongrr by Aos, Yamchongrr by Sangtams, Yamsung by 
Changs). 

This tribe, calling itself Yachongr and called Yachumi 
by the Semas, is situated at the head of the Tita Valley 
and borders on the Changs, the Sangtams (on two sides), 
and the Semas (on the west). 

Little is known about the Yachumi. The termination in 
“Ir suggests a fairly close connection with the Aos, as in the 
case of Sangtams. The Yachumi are less warlike than the 
Semas, who dominate the nearer villages and take tribute 
from them. The Changs, however, claim close kinship with 
the Yachumi. 

The Yachumi use a shoulder-headed hoe not unlike that 
of the Khasis (see Colonel Gurdon’s monograph, p. 12). 
The Yachumi name for it is thow, the blade alone being called 
ytinchi. The Yachumi are said to bury their dead beneath 
the deceased’s bed, throwing out the bones of any of his 
ancestors that are encountered in the process. The Kiungrr 
clan of the Yachumi is believed to correspond to the Awomi 
clan of Semas. 

The Yachumi do not appear to tattoo. 


called Mochumi by Semas, Mochungrr by Аов, 
Machongrr by Sangtams, Mojung by Konyaks of Tamlu). 
This tribe, sometimes spoken of as “ Mozung,” is situated 
across the Dikhu to the east of the Ao country. Its principal 
village is Tuensang (or “ Mozungjami 22); and from this village 
all or most of other Chang villages are derived. The tribe 
15 very warlike, being second to none, not excepting the 
Semas. They are of fine physique, tall but lean. They 
Wear a small “lengta” like the Sema lapuchoh, and that 
Worn by Sangtams and Yachumis, worked in red dog’s 
hair and with a circle of cowries. The Chang belt is very 
Noticeable, -being a band four to six inches broad, sometimes 


Снахо ( 
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worked with circles, more often completely covered with 
cowries. The red dog’s hair, like the red goat’s hair on the 
dao-handle and sash, is explained as representing the fire 
which they apply to the enemy’s village ; the cowrie circles 
represent the moon; and the trefoil and quatrefoil groups 
of three or four cowries each, with which they also embroider 
"lengtas" and belts, represent the stars, as raids are 
undertaken by night by the light of the moon and the stars. 
The dao-sling is more of the nature of а sheath than is the 
usual Naga wooden sling, as it is made of а flat piece of 


dao in. The dao has a long blade and a long handle and is 
drawn from the back over the right shoulder. Тһе Changs 
ате very skilful in the use of the crossbow and use poisoned 
arrows for hunting, but not for war, except in the case of а 
village which is hard pressed by an attacking party and 
has poisoned arrows handy. The use of poisoned arrows 
in war is regarded as unfair, and а war party does not take 
poisoned arrows with it when going on an expedition. 


Warfare among the Changs contains a number of such 
conventions. 


they are “ cold ") and the dung of 
‚\ О@©ашве they are the nastiest things 
If any Inconvenienoe ің experienced from eating 
the flesh of an animal killed by a Poisoned arrow, а little of 


the poison itself is eaten аз ici ison i 
medicine, made 
from the зар of a tree 1 uy он 


dogs and chickens (* b 


half › 80 that the inner room is 
at on the ground апа half raised, Тһе village is built 
in sti2ets if possible, 
The C langs have an 


th, i esthetic sense того highly developed 
m their neighbours They practise a sort of “ poker- 
urning pattems оп bamboo or wood, which i very 
1 See Appendix хш р. 459. 
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handsome. The main theme of the pattern almost always 
takes the form or a variation of the form of the pattern 
tattooed on the chest of a warrior. Men who have taken 
heads are tattooed with this pattern, which resembles two 
or four conventional leaves 
springing from a common 
stem. Тһе women have а 
diamond-shaped patch tat- 
tooed on their foreheads and 
either vertical or horizontal 
lines (the custom varies in 
different clans) on their 
chin. They also have two 
тауз tattoocd from each 
corner of the mouth. This PATTERN TATTOOED ON THE CHEST 
tattoo ds put on before or A CHANG WARRIOR. 

puberty is reached. After tattooing, the girl’s hair is 
allowed to grow and she is married about two years 
later. From the time she is tattooed she has to observe 
the food tabus observed by women. Before tattooing she 
can eat all that men eat. The poker-work ornamentation 
is used for drinking-horns, pipes; dao-slings, and any other 
Wood-work. The Changs are also good at cane-work, though 


their cane helmets and gauntlets are imported from the 
hem. This tribe also makes 


“ Aoshed 71 tribe to the east of t 
the axe-shaped dao used by the Naked Rengmas and 
Other tribes, which used to be used by the Changs at one 


time, 

The Chang polity resembles the Sema somewhat in the 
existence of chiefs in each village, though they are not so 
Powerful as the Sema chiefs, since they have not the ваше 
Monopoly of land. They also resemble the Semas in having 
no clear dual division, for though the tattoo on the chin is 
Vertical in some clans and horizontal in others, the names 
for “ father ” (apo) an а “ mother ” (anya) ате constant, and 
the clans seem to derive their origin from a single, not a 
dual stock. The Changs seem to be divided into the following 
clans :—Chongpo (subdivided into Shangdi, Hangwang, 


1 See below, under “ Kalyo-Kengyu-" 
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Hagiyung, Ungpong, Maava), Ung, Lumao, Kangcho, and 
Kudamji. These clans are exogamous. Unmarried girls 
ате not expected to be chaste.i They sleep in the outer 
room of the house, into which the young men force their 
Way at night, the girls defending themselves with sticks 
and firebrands. Intrigues of this sort are, however, usually 
followed by marriage with the lover. Strangers are never 
admitted in this way. 
The Changs have a su 
One of the subdi 


Hagiyung) is regarded as being intimately connected with 
tigers, and 


and the latter under certain circu: 


mstances. When a tiger 
is killed the man who killed 


; “Таш going to cut you 
threatening it with 
arts of his body, but not in the real 
his the python would tum the edge of 
his dao like а stone. He then says to the python, “ When I 
have Cut you, give me all your wealth ” ; saying this he cuts 
He then throws away the dao and 
Trying, and the clothes he was wearing; 
e village remains thirty days in the 
„леве thirty days he cannot cook rice in 
» but must use bamboos only for cooking. 
[EA 1 ood must not put it into his hand, 
poe it down and go away. When this thirty days 

ars of lovers Someti i j По they 
NL, ара в ря ^y dee rast ініне jungle, bu о to 
» БО that the leaves prevent the face of the man from looking at, 

2 terwards the bough is released and allowed 
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genna is over, a pig is killed and the war-drum is beaten 
by the young men at dawn, and, when the men go to the 
fields, also at midday and finally at sunset. The village 
burier is sent for. He takes a chicken and lays upon its 
head all the misfortunes liable to come to the clan from 
the killing of the python. He then cuts ой the chicken’s 
head and tears out its liver, spitting the latter in three pieces 
on a bamboo skewer. Everyone in the clan spits on the 
chicken, the males on the liver, and the females on the body. 
Children too small to spit have some spittle taken from their 
mouth on their parent’s finger and put on to the chicken. 
The people as they spit say that their misfortunes shall fall 
on the chicken’s head. The body and head are then impaled 
on a panji outside the village. The liver is stuck on to an 
arrow and tied up near the body, so that the arrow may 
drive off the avenging spirit that is angry at the python’s 
destruction. 
In their folklore and legends the Changs show great 
Tesemblance to the Aos, but the account of their origin is 
different. They believe that they came up north from the 
Tizu Valley and that they are connected with the Yachumi. 
They give the following account of the separation of the 
aga tribes :— 
In the beginning a rubber б 
founder of the Chongpo clan. 
У the Semas, Yachumis, 


Konyak tribes. It is the top 
tribes carried off the tops singing, and left only the trunk 


ата roots for the Changs, and these make no sound. There- 
fore it is that the Chang songs are poor compared to the 
Singing of other tribes. When the rest of the tree was 
divided the ancestor uf the Ung clan said, “ I am gomg hoxae” 
(ungla). Hence the name of that clan. One share was 
Spoken of аз loot (талії) and hence the Lumao clan. The 
ancestor of the Kangcho clan 

S share. The Kudamji wen 


ree (Chong) was felled by the 
The top branches were taken 
Sangtams, Aos, Aoshed and 
в of trees that sing, and these 


are always poor. They get their name because when they 
Went to war they came up last and only got the kudam (the 
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last апа inferior share) of the enemy’s head. They are 
like the “huluk,” ape. It, too, was too late to get any 
water, and now never drinks from streams at all, but catches 
it in the hands from rain or off leaves. 

Some of the Changs bury their dead (inside the house), 
Some expose them on platforms. In either case some six 
months to a year later the head is wrenched off or dug up 
and cleaned, and taken to the heir's house and put under 
the bed while a feast takes place, after which it is returned 
to its grave or put back under the platform, as the сазе 
may be. In the latter case the exposed body is buried after 
the joints have been counted to make sure that none are 
missing. A fire is built under the machan to show by the 
smoke which way the wind is so that the smell may be 
avoided. | 

The Chang language is grouped by Sir George Grierson, 
who gives a vocabulary, in the eastern sub-group with the 
Konyak tribes. I am very doubtful whether I ought not 

е Chang tribe likewise myself. In group- 


ing with the central Nagas I have relied on its folklore, 
which connects it with the Аоз 


Рном. 


sts of four villages only, Hukpang, Р ong: 
8» and Mongnyu, and seems closely allied 
em · The tattoo pattern of the men is the same; 
San e the Changs cut their hair like Lhotas, Semas, Аов, 

gtams, ang Yachumi, the Phom sometimes have a lock 
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hanging down behind, suggesting some of the Konyak tribes 
which border on them. The tattoo of the women is different 
from that of the Chang, as the Phom tattoo them on the 
legs and not on the face. The Phom women also wear 
different beads from the Chang women, though the men 
dress exactly the same. Mirinokpo or “ Assiringia " village 
in the Ao country, which Sir George Grierson mentions, is à 
colony from Ourangkong in the Phom country. The Phom 
expose their dead on platforms, keeping the head in the 
house for a month. 


KaArvo-KENGYU. 


This is a name? for the tribe living to the east of the Changs, 
Vachungs, and Sangtams which is used for the tribe generally 

У some of the villages of that tribe situated east of the 
Changs, whence the tribe extends southwards as far as the 
Богата, tract, including, among other villages, Makware, burnt 
іп 1911, Niemi, and Karami. The tribe is called Aoshed by 
the Changs, Tukhemmi, apparently, by the Semas, and 


ата on the Burma side. This tribe is noted for its iron- 
particularly fine, also 


Work, its daos and spear-heads being 
for red cane фо leggings, and for blue cloths with 
Ted squares of dog’s hair embroidery. Its country is so far 


Unexplored, 


(4) Eastern Group. 


Комулк Тигвез (called Taprongumá от Minyumo-Nagami 


by Semas, Mirirr by Aos, Chagk by Changs). 


T have wed de word о the tribes to the 
north-east of the Aos and Changs, the group spoken of by 
Mr. Peal as “lying between the Dikhu and the Disang 
rivers and north of the Patkei” range, and а reputed to 
е descendants of one village called Changnyu : a sort of 
tribe-mother to whom many of them salaam, and annually 

! Kalyo.. “ P i.c. slate-roofed houses," slate 
ding aede Е ER LE it is the ics, d not the only, 
materia] available locally. 
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send small presents, which, however, are not tribute. ШІ; 
possible, however, that I should have done better e^ 
the Changs with the Konyak tribes. Тһе au wer 
and Haha are applied by the people of Tamlu to t Fey 
and to the very closely related tribes to the east Ed ie 
whose clothes, nakedness, method of hair-dressing and теру 
ing present great similarities. "The names both appe я 
refer to method of hair-dressing. These tribes are же 
usually by their Assamese names аз Tablungias, тее 
Mutonias, Namsangias, ete. Until quite recently they та 
all naked tribes, and even now only those quite near 

edge of the plains wear 
Spreadin 
Nagas ’ 


now in the proces 


8 of adopting it. Very tight belts are 
characteristic of t 


Я de 
he men of these people. They are E 
1 tree and rw 

тег to а very small compass indeed.? 


is wound up into 
Wooden or bone 
horizontally, In 
appearance of the 


ins of Assam from Burma, and la po 
an Ahom king. of Sibsagar took refuge in Tanhai w^ f 
dethroned, and married Watlong, the daughter of the € 
ter he was restored to his kingdom, and went down 

1 Aquilaria agallocha. 

e ey Seem to abide b: 
exhorts young men to “ 


“Endurance 
D 


4 һе 
У Mr. Neil Munro’s way of thinking, when 
keep down the waist o' ye," since 
and elegance, youth, dash and daring 


pend on the belt ye can put round your wame.” 
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Choraideo with his Naga bride, preceded by dancing and 
singing. As part of her bride-price he built a tank, a paved 
road, and a stone bridge, the remains of which may still be 
seen at Tanhai, where the footprints of the king and of his 
horse are also shown. The word used for tank in Tanhai 
is a Shan word, and other Shan words are in use in the 
language. The Konyak шеп artificially blacken their 
teeth. All along the edge of the plains they are confirmed 
opium eaters. я 

The houses of the Konyak tribes in the Naga Hills District 
are built partly on the ground and partly with a raised floor. 
The “ morungs ” are large and have great posts carved with 
the figures of men, tigers, snakes, monkeys, etc. The upright 
poles project through the roof and are thatched over with 
straw, which is tied in to the post at intervals, giving an 
effect decidedly suggestive of the pinnacles of Sibsagar 
and other Assamese temples. 

The Konyaks of Wanching and Wakching are great 
makers of daos, for which they have a large market. 

The Konyak tribes immediately east of the Ao country 
are divided into two groups, T'hendu and Thenkoh. Тһе 
Thendu tattoo their faces while the Thenkoh do not. The 
tattoo on the women of the two divisions is different also, 
ала there is said to be a further division of the iribe generally 
into three classes, the chief or Ang in all villages being of 
àn exclusive class which takes precedence of the other two 
and always provides chiefs. The men are tattooed on 
taking a head, but in the villages recently annexed where 
heads are no longer available the young men have taken to 


1 Of. the division ої the Aos into Chongli and Mongsen with different 
tattoo patterns crossed by a triple division into three clans of which the 
Pongen probably corresponds to the Ang clan though it has not ihe aaga 
pre-eminent position in the tribe. It does, however, take precedence о! 
the other two and is considered in some way superior. 

* These chiefs must Бе of Ang blood by both parents. An Ang (at any 
rate if he is chief of his village and not merely of the Ang clan) marries 
as his principal wife the daughter of the Ang of another village, and only 
a son of such a union can succeed to the chiefteinship, though an Ang 
Usually has many subsidiary wives taken from other clans, and children 
by them. 
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assuming the tattoo after the pretended killing of wooden 
figures, 4 

The dead are buried on platforms like those of the Аоз, 
after being smoked, but the head is wrenched off later E 
and put in an earthen pot which is thatched with pi 
leaf and put under the machan, the heads of the dead 
being ultimately collected in one place. 

The married women are i 
In others they wear a ve 
which though 
contrives to Ъ 


There is in se 
Nagas, otherwi 


y borrowed the same habits. 
e tribes in between wear them, both 
the Angami and Konyak tribes wear the cane knee-ring", 
dye theirs red. Both tribes, an 

5, make a bugle of the buffalo horn- 
k tribes and the Angamis weave рге" 
of palm-leaf rain-cloak worn by none 


ке cloth from nettle fibre (одна 

ngami hair-dressing; 

leaving а lock behing and tying Fone m and wearing 
& fringe 10 front, also suggests the Konyak method. ә 

№ aga Tribes in Communication with 

› by John Owen (Calcutta, 1884, W. Н. Carey & Со.) 

Onyak tribes. Sir George Grierson gives 8 

Survey of the language Spoken by them in his “ Linguistic 

Survey of India 5 (Vol. IIT, Pt. П, р. 329). Mr. 8. Е. 
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Peal’s “ Eastern Nagas of the Tirap and Namtsik 7 (Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. ! of 1896, p. 9) deals 
with related tribes, as also does the same authors * Visit 
ie the Tribes inhabiting the Hills south of Sibsagar " (J.A.S.B. 
Pt. 1, No. 1, 1872), and the account of “the Nagas ” in 
Major Butler's “ Sketch of Assam 7 (Smith, Elder, 1847). 


AUTHOR'S NOTE TO APPENDIX ІШ, SECOND EDITION 
ten much work on the Konyak 
sor, Christoph 
“The Morung 
Journal of the 
1938, and his 


9 Since the above was writ 

Nagas has been done by Dr., now Profes: 

von Tiirer-Haimendorf—see his article on 

ү ыш of the Konyak Nagas, Assam” їп the 

Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. LXVIII, 
The Naked Nagas 7, London, 1939. 

as of the Tirap and Namtsik 


Sri Parul Dutta of the 
the title of “Тһе 


A small volume on the Nag 
valleys has been published by 
North East Frontier Agency under 
Tangsas ” (Shillong, 1959). 
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іп common 


Angami. 
use in English, 
| 
=N 
Angami Tengima 
Sema ... Sema 
Rengma Mezama 
Lhota... Chizimi 
Ао ы 
Sangtam (northern) = 
РА (others) > 
Yachumi = 
Chang... те 
Копуак == 
Kacha Naga’ Mezama 
{pronouncea 
Slightly differ. 
ently from the 
Word for 
Rengma) 
“orelgner (of th 
тае е | Teprima 


Тһе 
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= "ribes 
Names used by some of the Naga Trt 


r 
(The name the tribe uses fo! 
tribes 


Angami word f 
Aos f. ог 
indeaniter? Ren; 


the Rengm, 
паз and any on 
- The names Konyak a5 0 ES 


Sema, Rengma. Lhota. 
| 
Tsungimi Tsugenyu Tsüngung 
Simi Semu Chümm 
Mozhumi Nzonyu Моуш 
Choemi Tsugwenyu Kyontsü 
Nankanyu Jri (= “the 
(< name of |{Uri(= “t 
Cholimi village Nan- | КОНУ ) 
kam) Chong 
Lophomi | 
Тикоті f = — 
Yachumi — == 
Mochumi = = 
aprongumi 
f prongur = 
\ падатї 
== Mezhenu — 
Kolami Asanyu Osomm 


а are used іш ‘Tami 


Ао 


ка == — 


Monrr 

агг 

Mo ongsen ) 
Зи а gli) 


Monrr 


Tsindrr 


Aorr 


Бап пгт 


Yamsong!T 


т 
Mochungr! 
(Mozungrr 


| Mirirr 


Tsimarr 


е 

all Ше 

аз, Mezhama ог Mezama, is also used for ase thi 

south of them. In a similar way the Semas own 
u and Wakching for the! 
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Sor one another and for foreigners. 
itself is printed in italics.) 


Sangtam. | Yachumi. Chang. Konyak. Kacha Naga. Foreigners. 
— 
———— —É— кен ет 
б у 25 N (Dawansa (Kachari) 
= \Gnamei (Manipuri) 
8 
ümrr Shimrü Samli - — — 
" fLhota Naga Miklai 
Тайир | (both used by 
a Tsinrü — — the | | Assamese 
\ Miki < the 
village Mekula) 
Aorr = Hathiguria (Assam- 
те Ао Paimi ese) 
грі | 
Usachanure = Sangtam = = == 
Хат 
chongrr | Ретсћит Yamsung = „5 = 
Mach 
општ | Machungre | Chang (2) Mojung — =, 


Tablun 
Bre Pamidi “ 
е Ch Konyak — Lengta Naga, 
nek коор Haha Tabfongin, 4 
Namsangia, etc. 
— Zemi = 


Тиепатаё | 
Maruongmat 


Litsürr 


other trib i 

ех os north -easi loctively, just as the Ao word, Monrr, is used by the 

ang osion з morth and north-east of шеш сое east of tas thsangtam, Yachumi, Chang, etc. 
аг tribes and refer primarily to the method of hair-dressiug. 


APPENDIX тү 
TOTEMISM 


& about Totemism in the text of ы; 
monograph, аз 1 һауе not been able to discover any T 
of it, or of anything approaching it, among the patrony: я 
S of the Angamis. There are, however, 
5 of ideas which may be totemistic "E. 
other tribes, апа 28 the close connection of the Naga b 
is indisputable, it is possible that these ideas are, or have 
cen, also present among the Angamis, particularly as шы 
he tribe often point to clans of Ai 
they believe themselves related. Th 
belief in such & rel 


: connecting the Tankamrr Бей 
of the Aos with the Shitri clan of the Lhotas. Oth 


' Speaking different languages. 
f the clans of Lazemi of the 

оппесбоп with Some of the clans of the 
t 

» which may be the ge 

: all; alleged relationships between clans 0 
flerent tribes, 

Mong non-totemistie tribes one might expect to find 
traces of totemism, 1 any existed, in stories of their origin, 
and in their tabus on foods, and here and there we find, not 
rom some animal or plant, but 

These, however, are very таге: 
390 


| 
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Among the Lhotas we have the Tsoboi clan of the Tompyak- 
tserre phratry, which traces its descent to a woman who was 
weaving, when а hornbill (Dichoceros bicornis) flew over 
and dropped a tail feather into the partially woven cloth. 
She put the feather into her waist-belt (or wove it into the 
cloth) and became pregnant as a result. Some members 
of the Tsoboi clan and the allied clans of Chammi and 
Kikong abstain from the flesh of the great hornbill, but the 
tabu is neither universal in the clans nor very strict, nor 
is it prohibited to kill the hornbill. There is a corresponding 
the Wozakumrr kindred of the Pongen 
clan have a similar story of their origin and tabu the flesh 
of the hornbill. In the story of the Wozakumrr, the feather 
Was put into a basket and then turned into a stone. This 
Was thrown out and turned into a bamboo. This turned 
po a man, who refused to have anything to do with anyone 
but the woman who had picked up the feather, and the 
Wozakumrr are descended from this pair. The other 
clans used to deride their descendants as the children of 
$ bird, and they denied this and resented the imputation 
So much that it led to fighting. In the fight a man of the 

Ozakumrr was killed down by the river and his head taken 
and his body cut up into bits. Then the hornbills came in 
Numbers and washed the bits of flesh with water from the 
"Wer. The Wozakumrr fled, but seeing what happened, 
Saw that it was true that they were of hornbill descent and 
admitted the justice of the imputation, to which, however, 


clan among the Aos ; 


hornbill is regarded by all Naga 
Whatever clan ; its flesh is not eaten by any of the Sema 
tribe, but it is to be noticed that among the Aos to tell 
a man that he belongs to the family of the bird is а piece 
Of very serious abuse. "Тһе words, “You are of the Woza- 
kumrr, don't come near me ? (ies because Т am of the 
genuine Pongen clan, or of some other clan descended from 
human parents in the orthodox way), is a saying that has 
led to fines of many pigs. whether actually addressed to 
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one of the Wozakumrr or to someone quite d 
with them. Again, while most Semas tabu the қалын а 
great hornbill (Dichoceros bicornis) but do not mind ki =. =. 
it is genna for all true Semas so much as to touch the os X 
Which the Ayemi clan sometimes assert vaguely lefnitely 
Some way related to them,? though their descent is de aan 
an progenitor, and they go further ie 
zakumrr in that, as a rule, they re Mich 
Tt is, however, the great hornbill w of 
all other Nagas, regard as the ешын he 
bravery, its tail feathers being the insignia of the succe! t 
Warrior. Тһе selection of the hornbill by Nagas is easy ai: 
5 the largest bird in the country, of ы егінді 
е, and makes а great impression e ble 
with very loudly whirring wings, au ly 
at a distance and height at which the bird itself is bare 
visible. - 
Another case which appears to bo totemistic at first sig 
is to be found in а claim of 


lantain story, 
а spring in some 


› 10 = По, mi=men. The uude 

Zümomi was the bastard Son of a girl called unt 

and the whole Senealogy isknown. The various explana 

1 Aceros Ме nsis. 
2 The (лок оғ 

anyone eating на flesh is liable to choke with, dry, 

that emitted by the bird, 


t 
із the 
ite tabu which is usually given, however, i 


Jike 
coughing sound, 
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of the word given by the Zümomi themselves are, as their 
very variety and discrepancies show, merely attempts to 
evade the slur of bastard origin. Putheli was the daughter 
of Kaghamo, ancestor of the Chesholimi and Chishilimi clans, 
and it is almost certain that she really was the ancestress of 
the Ziimomis and an historic character ; the clan is one 
that has sprung to pre-eminence among the Semas com- 
paratively recently and in а few generations. They were 
originally a small group which left the village of Awohomi 
to found Nunomi, and all the present Zümomi villages are 
colonies from Nunomi, most of them having been founded 
within the memory of man. It is conceivable that the 
story of the ancestry of the Tsoboi and Wozakumrr may 
have really originated in an accident, such as that which 
happened to Putheli, in which case the hornbill might 
ibility owing to the 
Veneration in which it was already held. 

There are two other instances of quasi-totemistic ideas 
among the Semas which аге worth mentioning. One 
is the tabu of a species of edible fungus by the Asimi, or some 
of the Asimi clan, on the ground that it grows in large 


quantities at that place where the ancestors of the clan 
emerged from the earth, the soil being particularly rich аб 
quite fit in with the 


that place, a story which does not 
usual account of descent from the man Nikhoga, the ancestor 
of all the Sémas. The other is а connection which is believed 
to exist between the Wotsami clan and the huluk ape. The 
flesh of the huluk is tabued to the Wotsami because some 
of the clan turned into huluks after their death. This clan 
18 generally looked down ОП by the other Semas; it is 
small and poor and scattered. Tt is sometimes said to 
Correspond with the Shitri clan of the Lhotas, but without 
any apparent reason and in the face of apparent probabilities. 
16 might, of course, be argued that the totemistic and 
quasi-totemistic ideas which I have mentioned are survivals 
of what was once a complete totemistic organisation, in 
which case it would be possible to give the names of several 
gin. Thevoma, for instance, 


of the Naga clans а totemistic ori 1 
the name of опе of the largest of the Angami clans, might 
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be translated “ Pigmen," 


and Awomi, the name of a Sema 
clan, the same. 


The condition, however, of the Naga 
languages makes any such translation wholly unreliable. 
It is, moreover, totally at variance with the tradition 
of the clans themselves and with their own explanations ої 
their names, which are in most cases patronymic, though 
these are sometimes explained as nickna mes. It is likewise 
always possible that even if the names of clans proved to 


‘animals they might have been 

as, for instance, the village of 
Setikima their names. Setikima means 
“the men of the pipal tree,” the name being taken from 
the cliff selected by the village 
ame of Khonoma, properly Kwiinoma, 


site was cleared.! As these villages 
contain men of Several clans, a totemistic explanation ці 
the name is hardly It is Possible, however, that 
some totemistic idea may underlie the nicknames by which 

àns sometimes explain their clan names, and a few 


instances аге given from the Sema tril they are 
Worth. Similar į зе for what they 


Ve alread iven in the 
notes on the Cha de ady been giv 


everything,” like the dog. The 


5 d 
Я » and his descendants аге бао 
= fj 4 
= pig). The fourth called out and made 
ап 
5 to another village might form а біз 
known ав Setiki-nu-ma ог нате іп 
Instances of such nomenclature are to be reU 
X), and if the original village wore ога 
n etiological explanation of the name of the 
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Nolse when carrying firewood to cook the feast, whence 
the clan of Ayemi (yeye = chatter). The fifth, who 
Was the first to start eating rice, founded the Achwumi 
(ana = rice, chu = eat) The sixth stood looking on 
silently and not joining the others, so his descendants are 
Saad Yeputhomi (aye — clan, putho = silence, depth, 
e E eh the ordinary meaning of putho is “ night.")! These 
Xplanations of clan names are clearly not of the sort one 
оша саге to put much faith in. The names of many of 
a Бара are patronymic. Chesho and Chishi, the Шу: of 
the Kaghamo, founded the Chesholimi and Chishilimi 6: od 
fro Kinimi are descended from Kinishe, the Kha ei 
orn. Khaku. Тһе names of other clans are explained in 
ах ways, the name of one of them, Wotsamt, being given 
dn the founder, when trying to snatch some m um 
Pd got bitten by it in the hand (awo=“ pig," aou = E 
^ means “це ”). It is interesting to compare 
t Planations with some of those given by the Changs, 
9 which they are very similar. The Wotsami, who are 
°oked down on by the other Sema clans and who are in Юр 
Way associated with the “ huluk " аре, шау be Compara 
(ia о Kudamji clan of Changs, which are also 2а ен 
ы and also regarded as being like “ huluks. Th Mus 
сағы the Aos despise the only one of their clans which claims 

Scent from a bir o been noticed. 

Tabus of eae Semas and Аов have been 
Mentioned. То quote one or two instances, the Uum 
Clan, and its branch the Kinimi, of the Semas tabu. Н 

esh of both dogs and goats. Here it should be шше 
е Awomi while tabuing dog and gout mest: шал 

ame as meaning “ Pigmen.” Among i 

seston с :n the case of the Pongen clan, 
Which ет ті и. from dogs, though recently 

ey have taken to eating them, owing, aS ‘they say, to the 
Medicinal qualities of the meat (a connection between the 

Ongen clan of the Aos and the Awomi of the Sema ів 
Sometimes propounded owing to a common tabu of dog’s 
n " Another version makes the Ayemi and Yeputhomi descend from one 
ather named Kaka. 
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flesh). The Mongsen Аоз all abstain from frogs and EU 
рї в intestines, while tho Yimchin and eres 
abstain from beef, dog’s flesh, and the remains of tiger 
leopard kills. These abstenti pon Oe 
ed by Angami women or by 
e Zatse genna. In all Шері 
are subjected to a much stricter series he 
he men. Тһе cases of abstention from i 
rhaps from the “ huluk " monkey in Я 
case of the Wotsami, fall, of course, into a different category: 


а s, 1 
but аз regards the abstention from various other meats, 
think myself that the ori 


some bad quality of the + 


food tabus than t 
hornbill, and pe 


proved dangerous to the 
In this connection 


gathered f, 


Notice of a taby Оп ап Angami. I was going up from 2109 

Kohima with Srisalhu, of Khonoma, when we met a “i 
Snake in the Toad. I started to beat it, but Srisalhu wo E 
not join in, When I had killed it he said that it was ме 
for him to kill snakes. The reason was that his non d 
Khonoma, or Tather his father’s home, had been D per 
by а Snake, еп Srisalhu removed to a new site 
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snake appeared in the new house.! Tt still lives іп Srisalhu’s 
house and is frequently seen, having survived two rebuildings. 
This fact impressed Srisalhu, who talked it over with the other 
men of his kindred, who considered that a man who had 
a snake like that in his home ought not to kill snakes at all. 
Accordingly it is now regarded as kenna for Srisalhu and his 
household to kill snakes. If Srisalhu’s descendants are 
Prolific this kenna will doubtless in time affect a whole 
kindred. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote Mr. Hodson 
Again: ‘ What these facts seem to prove is the existence іп 
this area not so much of totemism, as of a mental attitude, 
a Weltanschauung, which in other parts of the world have 
Permitted totemism to flourish and prosper.” 


For a survey of totemism in Assam seen in its relation to 
totemism in India generally, see J. У. Ferreira's ' Totemism 
in India”, Bombay, 1965. 

NC might easily be transferred from one building to another in а 
" dhuli " of paddy or in part of the thatch. 


APPENDIX У 
OF THE FAMILY 


As will be seen from the foregoing pages. there В s 
little trace or indication among the Nagas of anything m 
a patriarchal constitution of society. Тһеге are, howe t їв 
one or two points which should be noticed, іп that i 


: ifferent 
possible that they may be taken to be survivals of a differ 
organisation of the family. 


The supreme, deit: 
female termination 
having male attrib 


у of the Angamis, Ukepenopfii, a 
‚ and though sometimes regarde en 
utes, she appears in at least one sk 
аз à woman. This might perhaps suggest that the et m 
chate at one time existed among the Naga tribes, as chal 
undoubtedly remarkable that a people with such рад а, 
instincts should have а female as their supreme ‹ are 
On the other hand, it may be pure chance, as шея 
other Angami deities with the same female он 
Telepfii for instance, as well as = торій," while the : ms 
supreme deity, Timilhou (= “ сгедфор of man") esting 
to have purely male attributes. It is, however, шег ied 
to notice that a Naga in extremis almost always calls г ра 
mother!” though she may have been dead for fifty У the 
I have pointed out that descent and relationship u— 
female side are hardly recognised at all by the А rito 
пог are they, so far as T know, by any other Nag& MARET 
l have found, however, one instance to the con 


E Ё ei ularly 
among the Angamis, an instance which is partic 
noticeable in yi 


ew of prevailing customs and beer 
Kohima Village the Cherama and Résuma clans de 
intermarry, the reason given being that the ош 
Cherama married the sister of Résu, the founder 


308 


r of 
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Rosuma clan. This reason is striking, аз in all other cases 
of similar prohibitions of marriage between two clans or 
kindreds the reason given is that the clans are descended 
from two brothers. There is a certain mild prejudice 
among Angamis against marrying first cousins on the 
mother’s side, though it is permitted by the rules of exogamy, 
and is nowhere regarded as kenna. As to this prejudice 
extending beyond one generation—it is a thing which I 
do not think any Angami would dream of propounding except 
in the instance given above, or in some similar case if such 
exists. Possibly the theory which ascribes the prohibition 
to a marriage between the founder of Cherama and Rósu's 
Sister has been invented to explain a prohibition the reason 
of which has been forgotten. Тһе explanation that the 
founder of the Cherama clan of Kohima and Rósu were 
brothers was barred by all the village traditions, which 
draw an explicit distinction between the Cherama and 
the six Pferonuma clans. Perhaps a prohibition which 
applied to one generation only has been accidentally 
perpetuated, or it is a survival of a matrilineal system. 
However that may be, the prohibition remains and the 
За given by the Angamis is relationship оп the female 
Side.1 

As for the position of women in the family, the head- 
taking genna as observed in Kohima which has already been 
described suggests a position of some authority for aunts 
оп the paternal side. Women, however, are generally some- 
what prominent in head-taking, sisters owing a lock of hair 
to their victorious brother and unmarried girls refusing 
husbands who had not taken a head. : 

S. E. Peal’s ingenious theory of exogamy and premarital 
licence has been mentioned in Part III. In view of that 
and other theories of exogamy а Sema legend of the origin of 
€Xogamous clans is interesting. Nikhoga, the first man, had 
Six sons, but was only able to find a wife for the eldest. 
Consequently the other five were always intriguing with 
their brother's wife until Nikhoga drove them forth to 
found separate families and ultimately exogamous clans. 
This story might perhaps support Peal’s theory, or it might 


1 See Appendix XIII, p. 460. 
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Semas) “О, dapotsisi, dapotsisi,"! which is again the song па 
by children when dancing in the wet, and is almost ин 
latable ; it represents the fall of the rain wetting their ded 
and trickling down thoir bodies, and might be rende 
“ Rain, rain, soak me." ИРТ 
Тһе Changs have ап ingenious method of muing, lly 
Earth ask the Sky for rain. A stake is buried horizon ие 
in the ground and earth broken up fine and heaped in over i 
Over all а bamboo mat is put to keep it down. A ca 1 
mat and under the stake ams 
This thong is sawn p 
hong used on the fire-stick i 
oaning sound. When the now 
and sends rain in three days 2 


Sawn, and makes а, dull, gr 
calls thus the Sky hears it 
the outside. 


N.B.—The use of the “ huluk а; t the 
due to the Марау? belief (which I fancy is more or less correct) that 1 
“huluk” never comes down to + 


(in the case of the or 
not, however, been У explanation from the orari 
it is the custom to do thus when 


APPENDIX УП 
OF CELTS, AND STONES IN GENERAL 


Тнв Angami belief that stone celts are thunderbolts 
has already been mentioned. This belief is also held by 
Lhotas, Semas, Changs, Aos, and other Naga tribes, and 
by many of their neighbours. The Angami belief is that 
the stone celt was first given to men by Ukepenopfü as an 
Instrument, but that the men, not knowing its proper use, 
chipped and spoilt it, whereon it returned to heaven of itself. 
Now it falls in lightning, but the place where it falls cannot 
be found unless 4 man mark the exact hour and moment 
of the flash and the place where the stone strikes the earth. 
He should then cover up the spot with a basket or some 
Similar thing and look under it on the expiration of seven 
years precisely to the moment of the flash, when he will 
find that the stone has come up out of the earth and is lying 
under the basket. Some say the time is seven months, 
not years. In any case, the exact hour must be struck or 
nothing will be found. The possession of a celt is regarded 
by the Angamis as a sure means to prosperity and health. 
1 brings increase of cattle and fruitful crops. The more 
Perfect the celt is the more it is prized, though the Lhotas 
are said to prefer them imperfect.* 

The Semas, Lhotas, and other tribes say that the valuable 
Part of the celt returns to heaven in the flash, leaving 
Only a stone worthless as an instrument. Тһе Aos do not 
Seem to prize celts аб all. The Lhotas regard them. with 


Some awe, and oaths are taken on them. Тһе Sema regards 
the possession of a celt as bringing fruitfulness to the owner’s 
Naga beans and other subsidiary crops of minor importance. 
Lhotas goes the Lhota objects to 


1 
As far as my personal experience of 
mum perience 
Picking up a celt or even touching it at all. 
493 
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These celts are called by the Angamis methie,! by Ж 
Родори- ог Thogopu-moghii (= toad’s axe), by the ^ d 
Potsophu (gods! axe), by the Aos Kutakr-pu or Kutakr 


It is slightly worn at the shoulders, 
al 


h 


It might be compare i 
otas or to the Angam 


9ne is predominant, the other being bind 
uncommon. Тһе dominant type is roughly triangular ws 

its widest part at the edge. The polished blade, like 
that of a Naga dao, 18 flat on one face and curved down 


other face. The smallest I have рей 
arters of an inch in its widest part 


itma; 
o find out the meaning of methie, but perhaps Mead 
chumi word thou, meaning a shoulder-heade ораг 
eltsasterhomaguli (=spirits’ bullets) еі Sent 
8 e terhomamisi (врїгїїз' un) Ісаппої һер. 
dering if w в ША а dm of oreuphoms 


а Though no iron h as 8 w in use, i f 
oes i 
less t} 5 mall as this are nowin » 


а пішен вне 
Toad in the wi by me on the 
a long extinct Senet © widest part, was found by 


кећил 
мі і of Mokoke. 
in the Ao country. am illage near the present village 


| 
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while the largest! which I have mentioned as found in the 
Chebi river, measures 2} inches across the blade. The 
other type is much longer in proportion to its breadth 
and perhaps resembles a Naga adze more than a hoe, though 
not unlike the narrow Lhota and Sema hoes. I have only 
Seen one of this type about 31 inches long and 14 inches 
in the widest part. These three celts and others from 
the Naga Hills are at present іп the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. It is perhaps possible that the trian- 
gular celts were fitted into a hole in a wooden handle, while 
the wedge-shaped celts were bound to crooked sticks ; 
that is, if the two varieties of celts do not represent different 


races at one time occupying these hills. 

The belief that celts are thunderbolts is said to be common 
among people who have recently emerged from the stone age, 
and (I quote Mr. Peal here) “ it is well known that the 
earlier forms of iron implements and weapons are based on 
that of their stone prototypes." It might be added that 
they are also sometimes based on their wooden prototypes, 


for the cross-handled, iron-bladed, horseshoe-shaped hoe, 
used by some of the Lhotas and many of the Aos and Konyaks, 
is obviously based on the hoe which the Semas call dkuwoh 
or achakha and still use regularly, and which is made ої. 
a piece of pliant wood or bamboo bent into the form of a 
horseshoe with the ends prolonged to cross one another. 

'! I have since seen one considerably larger. Both are.in the Pitt. 
Rivers Massa ей Oxford with other celts collected in the Naga Hills. 

2 There is a method of slaughtering animals which is used in ceremonias 
by some Naga tribes, which may possibly be in part a survival from time 
when iron weapons were unknown. Тһе animal is tied up and a cut mad 
in the skin with a dao behind the animal’s shoulder, and a pointed wooden 
stick inserted and driven home by hand. In the case of mithan killed in 
this manner by Semas the animal is also formally struck two or three 
times with a stick. It is easy to realise that it would take a long time to 
kill а mithan by beating it to death or with в stone axe, though the latter 


might be і + for the insertion ої а pointed війок. 
capable of making а оч Е at the ceremony e с 


The Angami method of killing fowls with | 
the village door oats а bamboo at the Terho-rogi genna has been also 
noted in Part IV, as also the killing of pigs with sticks, though the latter 
is as much the usual method among the Angani? as.the use of a pointed 
stick is with the Aos, both tribes using these methods respectively on 
Ordinary occasions as well аз ceremonially. These methods ensure that 
no blood is lost and that may be the reason why they are employed. Аов 
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Among the Angamis, as am 
Stones in general are particular 1 
of superstitious awe. Many Angami clans, though not a 
perhaps, keep a genna stone called Kepuchi, usually near 
one of the village gates. This Stone is prominent in head- 
taking gennas and Should any earth fall on to it by any 
means, genna must Бе observed : otherwise it does not seem 
to have any special Significance, but may perhaps have 
originally been regarded as the abode of the deity of the 
village or locality. In Lhota morungs, too, round stones, 
not very large, are often to be seen, and are kept in the 
morung and seem to be regarded as the habitation of а 


Spirit, but the ideas are very vague on this point. Oaths 
used to be taken on them. 


Angami monoliths of two kinds 


tioned, the stones dragged and set up on the completion of 
the Ketseshe genna, and stones Set up in memory of paren а 
by the son who inherits the house. This jatter custom only 


exists in some Villages, Whereas the pulling of stones, after 
the acquisition of high social 

not only by all An 
also, and 


ong all other Naga tribes, 
ly liable to become objects 


have already been men- 


dead, but I do not think that 
as the abode of spirits. А 

Stone being dragged for а 
h was regarded аз Possessed and was abandoned- 
Vire of Phulama went out with almost 
in a stone. This stone was very 


6, В s ithan for 
ceremonial purposes by beating the otas used, І believe, to kill m 15 
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on that day. About five days later a small stone was 
pulled in. 

Stones of noticeable appearance or peculiar shape or 
large size readily become the objects of awe. At Phesama 
there is a stone named “ Nyielo," which may be seen white 
and shining in the bed of the stream. The raising of this 
Stone is believed to be followed by fierce storms of wind 
and hail such as are related to have occurred on the occasion 
when the stone was first noticed. Phesama were fishing 
in the stream and rolled the stone to the bank. A storm 
506 up immediately, so they rolled it back, when the wind 
and storm were miraculously stilled. Another case in 
Which a stone was held responsible for storms came to my 
Notice in Jotsoma. The late continuance of the March 
Winds, in 1913, which were seriously interfering with terraced 
Cultivation, was put down to the taking back to the village 
of a curiously-shaped stone by one of the Jotsoma clans. 

6 was asserted that the winds would not stop until this 
stone was put back in the place from which it had been taken, 
and I was asked by the Tekronoma clan to compel the 

Syama clan to put it back." 

Special stones are regarded as the abode of spirits all over 
the Naga Hills. ‘The Kezakenoma stone and the dream 
Stone of Viyakiricha at Khonoma have been mentioned. 
So has the Lhota stone “ Diulung ” at Lakuti. At Nankam, 
11 the Ao country, there is a pair of stones male and female, 
% which offerings are made, and at Longkai, a Konyak 


Village, there is another. But these are only one or two 
among hundreds. At Lumami, in the Sema country, for 
: he side of the Government 


instance, there is а stone at t 
by offers a present of & 


Path to which everyone who goes і 
Pebble or a bit of stone picked up from the path, making a 


Pile of small stones which periodically slips down, to be 
Picked up by other passers-by and presented again. There 
are one or two particularly interesting stones in the Sema 
Country. At Natsimi (Cherema) there is а stone which has, 
at the time of writing, а new and widely increasing cult, 
Particularly amongst the neighbouring Rengma villages. 
When I saw it, it was about 18 inches long, of an oily appear- 
ance and black in colour, quite unlike any local rock which 


1 See Appendix XIII, р. 460. 
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Т have seen. It was roughly wedge-shaped, about 4 = 
broad at the base and 4 ог 5 inches in height. It ag on 
retain a surreptitious finger-print, but to leave no 0 said 
grease on the finger. In 1912, when I saw it, it was ol 
to have been in existence for six years and to have ie sd 
during that time from a hand's length to three ја A 
long. Tt is said to change colour and to be quite Ыс 1878 
times. It was found in a jhum field and transferre “ad 
sheltered corner at the side of a cliff, where only one or ни 
can come near іб ata time. On genna days the перна: 20 
villages come and offer it pice. Many pice are alway = 
be seen round about it, but I suspect the lion’s mene 48 
eventually to the "interpreter" of the stone, who is dt 
Converse with it in his dreams and asks it questions а hs 
the future. Omens as to trading ventures are taken on 


ne 
Stone itself by seeing whether a pice placed on the sto 


n 
slips off or stays on, this depending partly, at any rate, 9 
whether the “ interpreter ” 


places the pice near the Ren 
of the wedge or towards the base where the slope is сеа 
The stone takes human form at night, and it is in this fo 1 
that he first appeared to his votary and told him бо rem. rae 
the stone from the field, and it is in this form that the lat re 
meets him in his dreams, The approaches to the stone ыз 
marked with the remnants of numberlesss offerings re 
eggs, fowls, and Pigs, and fowls released at the spot 5 
reputed to stay there of their own accord. I am mys 


inclined to regard the "interpreter? of the stone, WhO 
was also its discoverer, as 


2 ду, 
t or some d with pad 
ав they store their p spe ure i 


grain outside the village. Sim ; 
charm-stones are kept for Success in warfare and in hunting: 
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The former are said to have white spiral lines on them and 
the latter to resemble a deer’s foot and are cloven. The 
crop charms are feasted with bits of meat once a year. 
The others when their aid is required. The only charm- 
stone I have seen? had scratches on it said to be a test of its 
genuineness and the result of its fighting with mice in the 
owner's house. Т was told that if I broke it I should find 
it white inside. 

In Lazemi there is a pair of stones, male and female, 
which cohabit and breed, and whose safe-keeping and 
propitiation are looked on as very necessary to the prosperity 
of the village. No one knows where they are, except the 
priest and two of the old men of the village who unearth 


1. 
А. Sketch to show shape of triangular celt, i. surface, ii. side view. 
B. » B wedgo-shaped celt. 

The dotted part represents tho surface left unpolished. 

С. Outline of large celt found in the Chebi River. 


them every now and then—about once in three years. 
The stones are said to come to the surface of their own 
accord at the proper date; after they have been feasted 

buried in private by 


with due ceremony they are again 
mpanions. I have met the idea that 


the priest and his co 
stone can produce offspring in other places in the ‘hills. 
and boulders or stones rounded by the action of water, etc. 


seem sometimes to be regarded as іп a different category 
altogether from rocks and broken bits of rock, or the rough 
stones of which the soil is full. Mr. Hodson in his “Хара 
Tribes of Manipur,” gives a number of Naga beliefs as to 
particular stones. 

1 T have seen а number of others since. 
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ASTRONOMICAL 


d сө the 
Points of the Compass.—The Angamis naturally take th 
rising and 


HESS d 
the setting of the sun to distinguish east ап! 
west, though the latter is also 


ouse ” because an easte; 
front of the house, as it 
the north and south “ту 
are used, as the Plains of 


А ile the high 
Peli of the hills, while 


7 tendenc among Апдапив 
а т 2% Nathutsa who m been to не 
use “Upwards”? for the 
north and “ Downwards 8 
у for the south, because en 
Pesotsa are printed with the пог тіев 
Ponts oF тнр Compass, the top and the A LN ted 

at Kohima have үөт 

the Angami terms to suit th 


5 can only apply to certain villages 
The Sun nd т. MEAS and sun are regarded 
by the Angamis ав male and female, man and wife, resp 
tively The sun 


i à t at 
being а Woman, is afraid to go ou i 
+ The Khasis also make th female, and explai 
the Spots on the moon as th ‘© moon male and the sun 


‚оп, 
BS © result of ashes flung at his face. (Col. ОН Жой 
Мех! Е Secon Edition, P- 172). A similar story is Е и 
daar ough it is a hare that is flung at the moon instead о: 


4то 
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night and therefore moves out during the daytime, her 
husband coming out at night. (The Semas and Lhotas 
believe that the functions of the sun and moon were originally 
the opposite of what they are now, so that the sun shone 
at night and the moon by day. The latter, however, was 
So hot that the earth and everything on it was scorched 
and every form of life made almost impossible. At last 
а man took some cow-dung and threw it at the moon’s face, 
ordering it to shine at night only, in the cool, and the sun 
to shine by day. This change took place and the cow-dung 
18 still to be seen on the moon’s face). See also Part V, 
Supra, “ Legends." 

Eclipses are explained as follows. The earth is very big 
and the sun was therefore unable to heat the whole of it. 
So he had to borrow heat, and from time to time repays the 
loan. When he is wholly or partially eclipsed he is at that 
time making a repayment of his borrowed heat. Eclipses 
of the moon are explained in a similar way. Some Naga 
tribes explain eclipses as the eating of the sun or moon by 
а tiger or a spirit, but in the case of the Lhotas at any rate 
the idea seems borrowed from the Assamese, the Lhota 
9Xpression merely being that the orb “ dies.” 

Calendar.—The Angami year is divided into twelve 
months as follows :— 


Thennyé, roughly corresponding to October. 


Zipe я + November. 
Redé P ms December. 
Doshii E Ж January. 
Keno " » TODAY 5 
Кеш D ” od. 
Kerdu » » April. 
Ketsu бэ з Мау. 
Chachii 5 ше: 
Chadi Ы » July. 
Chiré D ni August. 
Réyé У А, September. 


Normally the months consist of thirty days each, and 
an intercalary month is inserted vaguely every three or four 
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DETAILS OF THE 11-50 (OR LÉSU) CEREMONY FOR THE 
ACQUISITION OF STATUS IN KOHIMA VILLAGE 


The details of the lisü ceremony here set down are taken 
almost verbatim from ап article of mine in the J gui 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute іп 1922 (see №. > 
in Appendix I). t 

The carved stone monoliths at Dimapur seem to көргенедіе 
the final efflorescence in Assam of a forgotten civilizatioT 
of which survivals appear sporadically from the Santora 
Himalayas through South-East Asia and Indonesia dow? 
into the Pacific, and which seems to have spread fron 


Indonesia to Madagascar and even to West Айа. 


Seems to have reached Assam partly аб any rate from the 


south-east, and is represented there by the monolit bi 
stone jars of the North Cachar Hills, which are clgan y 
related, and that pretty closely, to the stone jar necropolise? 


of Vietnam, Celebes, and Sumatra, and also по doubt 19 
the monoliths at Dimapur and the later group at J amugurl. 
The monoliths of 


North Cachar contained the ashes © 
Me dead, and ате probably represented further west by, a 
amiliar stone cists and monoliths of the Khasia НИ» 
where the Khasi and Synteng migrating westwards пабу 
do their best with 4 hard gneiss instead of a tracta а. 
шш: The Stone cists, in some villages carved 8050; k 
& to sex, which house the skulls of deceased Kony 5 
ma шш Tepresent a degenerate form of the Hi 
Ao 3 зо do the standing stones and wooden рон а 
Маи cu Des. In ӘП Naga tribes the fertility a. e 
кру Prosperity of the village are closely жі. 
formin ead, whose life-substance is conceived from 
mg a continuous cycle of reproduction, passing 
3e dE E and Indonesia: a Problem in Distribution " 
Fe “Carved РОО Institute, LX XVI (1946). h R.A.I.» vo 
ілі (1923) onoliths at Jamaguri in Assam” in J.R.A. 
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ad thence back through grain eaten, 
mals that have eaten it, to man 
nat forms the philosophie basis 
one form of social status is 
acquired by the taking of heads and bringing additional 
life-substance to the community in that way, another is 
acquired by the distribution of acquired wealth and an 
attempt thus made by a successful man to inform his 
family, clan, or fellow-villagers with his superfluity of that 
life-substance which is the secret of his success. 

Тһе highest rank is generally associated with the erection 
of a pair of standing stones. The lisü (post-placing " ?) 
genna is the next one before the pulling of a stene, at any 
rate in the Kohima group of villages, though not practised 
in the Khonoma group. The details here recorded were 
taken down from the joint account of two old men of 
Kohima village, Lhosele of the Puchatsuma clan, and Saniyu 
of the Dapfetsuma clan, who were selected for me as the 
two men in the village most expert in this ceremony. For 
this genna is not, as most gennas are, dictated by the 
official priest (рИвй), but is observed according to the 


direction of any old man who is well known to be expert 


m the details that have to be observed. I have myself 
witnessed what I could of the ceremony, but it would 
obviously be difficult to be present throughout. 

$ First of all a preliminary ceremony, called Zhuhetsü, 
18 performed in the month Thenia-krü, beginning on the 
sixteenth day of it. The first day of this observance is 


Called kizhe. Rice and liquor are fastened to the centre 
Post of the house, as in all Angami gennas, for the spirits, 
ny observes репта (i.e. he 


and the performer of the ceremo ; 
must not go to the fields to work) He kills four cows, 
or about that number, and feasts his personal friends on 


this meat and on liquor got ready beforehand. Three 
new pots must be used, one for male and one for female 
friends, and that third for the performer and his thugiyu. 
Three new hearths are also made, two in the outer room, 
the other in the inner room, but away from the household 


hearth. The male guests cook at one of thé hearths in 
the front room, the female guests at the other. At the 

1 See “The Significance of Head-hunting in Assam” in ЈЉАЛ, 
vol. LVIII (1928). 


men to cereals sown, ат 
or through the flesh of anir 
again. It is this theory tl 
of headhunting and while 
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А . cook. 3 
third new hearth the performer and his ut n beh ded, 
Only the performers own household, а 
are allowed to use the regular hearth-on ond A pos € 

The thugiyu referred to is à boy бег, a 
genna; the chaste son of any neighbour wil c E —Á 

For three days the performer and his си T A new 
kenna (tabu), and cook and eat together к py the 
gourd, a new ladle, and a new funnel are ч lown neat 
performer’s wife, who may put zu (rice liquor) d ick it up 
at hand in the new gourd, when the two may E ihugiy" 
ànd drink. On the evening of the third day t P iden 
goes home, taking with him а leaf of zu and cooke 
wrapped in a leaf, zs Ve hoaia 

The next day the performer must remain in ses m 18 
but оп the fifth day he may go out as usual. ete 
called zhangu. Не may not, however, enter be ho 
else's house on this day. On the sixth day (zha dmi А 
has to remain in his own house again, On the se 


d on 
day he goes to cut fuel for the ¢ 
that day he kills pi 
of his personal frie 
cut”), Forty 
on this day t 
there consum 
of the perfor 
the prelimin 
persons con 
the present, th") 

Тһе following month, Zhepeo-krij (“rice-ripening-™ попі» 
is then allowed to elapse, and 18 followed by te zu 
Redeo-krii (“reaping-month”), in which the rice s the 
to be used at the ceremony has to be pounded. king the 

th day of this month is the Kevakethe genna, marki penn: 
beginning of the harvest, and the whole village Кеңре я the 
On the sixth day the Village goes to the fields, an 


ninth 
У (ngisie) the pitsü warns the village that H ter 
day will Ъе thuzhoh, when the rice (for zu) is to be event 2) 
by all about to Lisü genna. On this (8 


perform the tione 
day the two ; he performer above тел 


eremony proper, number 
88 or cattle, according to the UE Ж 
nds. This day is called si-du Sa are 
Pieces of meat and several gourds Q t, and 
ace where the fuel is СИ 4 two 
rformer and his thugiyw ае 
ntimate friends. ТЫҢ бо (һе 
ary genna in the month Thenia-krü, 9 


зе for 
ase 
cerned are again free to do as they ple 


ntimates of t 


; реп — а. 
1 Тһе жога zha-ngu аррагеп у = “fifth day”; zha = шел foe 
But айагы, ip ip чара day”, must be from some 0 

as the current Word for 6 is soru, 
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(they are called-nasa) bring each a wee basket of rice to 
the performer’s house, which he takes and sets aside, no 
use at all being made of it; but after this, all the performer's 
friends are at liberty to bring their contributions, a little 
basketful each, to the performer, who puts it all in an 
empty rice-bin of woven bamboo in his house. 

On the ninth day, called thuzhoh, the friends of intending 
performers go into the jungle and get plantain leaves for 
making cups, etc., а load each, and to split wood to fence 
in the porch where the cattle are to be killed in front of 
the performer's house. Оп this day, too, the whole village 
gets ready their food and zw for the genna, the actual 
performer having started to do so from ngisie, as he must 
complete his much more elaborate preparations by the 
end of thuzhoh. 

On the tenth day of the month the rice brought by the 
two nasa is cooked and eaten by the performer, a small 
portion of the rice being kept over uncooked. This is 
taken on that day or the next, together with two halves 
of plantain leaf, of which the ends. have not in the usual 
way been torn off, and a new basket, a little one; the rice 
is wetted in the basket and put upon the leaves. This 
wetted rice is then spoken of as having dried, and two 
little grasses, of the kind called tsaka and pipfe, are taken 
and shaken over the rice, when it is said that the fowls 
have been driven away. (The husband says to his wife, 
“Fowls are eating the paddy!” Тһе woman shakes tsaka 
and pipfe twice over the rice on the leaves, and says, 
“T have driven them away.”) Then the husband goes 
out and says, “ Rain has fallen on the Sema side” (i.e. to the 
north-east). Then the woman picks up the rice, wraps 
it up, and puts it in the little basket and places it at the 
foot of the centre post of the house in the back partition 
of the room in which the hearth is. 

This is followed by the pounding of the rice for the 
brewing of liquor (zu) for the feast itself. As this calls 
for much outside help, it cannot be completed on one day 
if there be any considerable number of performers in the 
village. Accordingly, some pound on the eleventh, others 
on the twelfth and the rest on the thirteenth. If, however, 
performers are few enough, the pounding is finished on the 
eleventh, This pounding of the rice is done by the young 
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men of the clan, who drag up paddy-pounding a 
outside the performer's house and there pound ou b 
performer's rice, wearing full gala dress. In the vac T 
they come back to the performer's house and dri Ae 
with him, and receive ten pieces of flesh each, each р | о 
to be the size of a handful. The women of the clan & 
put on gala dress and sift the rice pounded by the ма 
On the fifteenth day of the month the bohu is та ide 
that is the new fence about the performer's veranda, же 
which the cattle are to be killed. On the sixteenth, 21 
whole village observes kizhe (as at the Zhuhetsü). On 


· the 
Seventeenth day the performer is to КШ the cattle for th 
feast. 

On the eve of the 
called sangi. 


woman’s bras, 


fragment of a woman’s cloth (new), with a bit of все) 
hair tied up in it. This bit of cloth, with the hair, is са + 
theko-pfe, “sheep-cloth” 1 because blue cloths ornamen кг 
with тей sheep’s wool (cf. the present Rengma тази: 
ave formerly been worn, and a corne Е; з 
women’s ornaments the following ™ 


ia ga?” (“ 


е any 
1 This ig noticeab], ның pee 
; 4 Ө аз the Angami have по Bheop, nop el eu 
intheir country, except such as age been imported recently by Euro? 
and these Survive with difficulty, N 
а real word for “sheep”, е 


І know het 
goats”. The Som, 


о other Naga tribe that ра Т 
һе Semas and Changs call them m rod 
85, Rengmas, Sangtams and other tribes d 


e n 
at of dogs. Goat's hair is ofte 
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answers, “Ро niredi Шеше” (“He took it willingly”). Both 
husband and wife lie down again, each on their own bed. 
Some one else in the house then says, “Get up! The cock 
has crowed”. The wife asks her husband what dreams 
he had, and he replies that his dreams were good, and asks 
the same question of his wife, who answers in the same 
terms. 

Then all the cattle to be killed are driven into the bohu, 
where they are killed, the thugiyw first touching each with 
a little spear. 

The bodies ате laid out with the heads to-the east, and 
the performer, with his cloth over his head, takes а corner 
of his cloth and touches with it the near hind leg of each 
slain beast after saying, “Т never told anyone to kill all 
these cattle! I must be given more in their place." Then 
his wife takes zu from the vat and fills a leaf in her husband's 
hand, and he touches it to his lips without drinking, and 
puts it down by the vat. 

After this, the two masa cut up the first beast killed. 
The others are eut up either by other men outside the 
bohu, or by the nasa inside. Of the first animal's liver, 
nine minute fragments are cut and sewn by five and by 
four on a little sliver of cane, and put by the king-post 
(kizhe) of the house. This concludes the part of the cere- 
mony called fsüseoc. Тһе men and women now cook 
separately in the house. 

The next episode is called therhiiza. Still on the seven- 
teenth day (called voyezhu) ап old woman and a virgin, 
wearing complete sets of bracelets and armlets and new 
clothes, take rice from the performer’s house and wet it 
and put it on the pounding-table and pound with a special 
song. The old woman sings:— 


Sie thudeh zhuhi 

pestle strike (9 

zhatsü tsulilo kralilo 

pound victuals-must-be-saved drink-must-be-saved 
kechukehie-zhu thutole 

first-in-rank make 


іе. “Strike down the pestle and pound! Meat and drink 
must be accumulated that he may reach the highest rank 
of all.” 
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Тһе meaning of zhuhi is no longer known. The делі, У 
perhaps a sort of spell to ensure the performer's > 
passing on from the observance of the Lisii genna - ish 
Still more expensive final ceremony in the series by w we 
social status is acquired by successive steps. The ет 
is either а big heavy wooden pole, used standing on 2 
pounding table itself, and driven down with both = | 
into a socket cut or burnt in the table, or a heavy croo = 
stick like an inverted У, with one side longer than un 
other, which is manipulated from the ground by the si 
of the table. d 

On the same day two bits of meat ате sent to two О s 
men of each clan invited, with the news that the performer 
will do list, and to ask for help. | 

Meanwhile the performer and his wife sit apart behind & 
mat put up so as to partition off a corner of the house, 
and no one may approach them but the Іошій. The 


Тошић is the functionary who presides over and directs 
private as opposed to i 


е proceedin 


gs the lowuu ties together 
red cane, 


üü, as that is the term in use in o 
о ін performed, Hitherto the term 21600, 
tate Tan the Khonoma group of villages, has been used. 
e d ун the Pitsü in the Kohima group performs 
шею Khonoma, ав well as those of Кетоуо. 
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а ready the marks on the emblematic posts which 
the o | carried round the village. The cutting out of 
ged carved as they are with a mithun head in high 
шаны nas been completed beforehand, but the zigzag 
uu the forked posts and the crosses on the straight one 
dub fe e done by the lowüü's assistant, and they must be 
om below upwards.! 
eg the eighteenth day, in the morning, the performer 
d пів wife are to wash ceremonially. Taking a spear 
EE. reaping-hook respectively and two bits of soap-vine 
Two. they go to the washing pool followed by the lowiitt. 
wo new gourds are cut, one for each of them. Each of the 
Ее draws water in the gourd, pours some into the left 
a rubs in a little soap, and touches it twice to his head. 
h e lowiü does not wash. Then all three return to the 
ouse, where each of them wraps in a leaf a few grains of 
= ace rice, and tucks it under his (or her) waist-belt. 
ae kizhe is observed, the wil i known as 
ђ whe, tserowii, chede, chephoh, zomhu, kube, rothu, chakra, 
осћа, phekwe and tehw being added to the usual offering 
of rice and zu, and the whole being put by the lowüü high 
up on the centre post outside instead of on the inside central 
Post as usually. 
p Next, an absolutely black inside the bohu, 
y the lowiiu, who ties two dead beast’s off 
fore-leg. This is followed by the jncident called mhopeva. 
Тһе woman fills a leaf in her husband's han 
апа he touches it to his lips and throws $$ away. ( .В., 
pe = “throw away "-) The bull is then cut ир, and kerrle 
follows, which consists in the cooking of the liver and other 
titbits in separate pots for men and women, and the eating 
of them by the guests. ' d 
The next episode 18 called katsidze. А shelf is made 
across a corner of the inner Toon’ ing first & piece 
of branch of the tree called pre, i іде that а pit of chephoh, 
and, across the two, sticks of zomht, a 
leaves, Allthosein the house wrap up 160, and > 
their belts, and thirty tightly rolled plantain® leaves are tied 
1 ve precisely si: 
у Many of о Some йе ео of ene 


plates, and for wrapping UP the cold rice taken to 
name, te-kwe-ni = TE eo-oover-leaf "- 


milar zigzag marking. 
particularly for cups, 
the fields, whence its 
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і the 
head of the black bull is га у 
ff hind-leg, the foot of which 
door, КӨ ЗБ given 
i ве. The pitsii is oat 
red mete bs old woman twenty 


ion wifh 
old woman “ag though he was Boing to have connectio 
her? 


‘aps of 

WD again. Again, thirty pee 

meat are cooked as kemevo-mocha,1 The m a small 
these and puts them on a leaf, and holds them ov 


ally 
nto the basket and — a 
6 old woman takes it away With all the rest of he 
е basket, 3 inches 
wit sets out а, Miniature stool ner The 
to the pitsii, “There is your stool. which 
i T me to sit upon”, ря 
TS, "Tt is the Stool of our remote ance 
To this the pitsü 


f 
‚лег 0: 
#58 says, “Very well”, and lets the corn 

his cloth fall on to it. 


Toom th 
it, is set d 
the in 


the front 
With the leaves tied to 


© black bull's off fore-leg; 
then his wi 


‚тег 
Own, and first the рон it 
mates of his house tou 


‘nner 
› and withdraw into thie poc 
еге they Temai with their backs to the йзії, 
through Which they have just passed. Only the shoe: 
the old woman who came with him, and four 1 
remain, т © pitsü anq the four 
“spirits са” 


З пе 
youngsters then give + 
(terhoma-whi) th 
06. - 


У; ftly 
Tee times, calling "peers 
3 en the pitsii, taking his = oc perhaps 
Out of the front door, sayin > "La terhuma kia ? ( 
У the 
1 The Kemovo (or kemevo) ig the hereditary Priest, representing 
original founder of the Village, i 
performed by the йй, а 


are 
В functions in the конш m o 
: anyone who has performed the Ға 
Social gennas ig called Kemevo, 


their cloths 


| 
| 
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ап епету?”)1 Then the юшйй pours zw into a leaf cup 
in the pitsii’s hand, and the pitsü goes out, followed by the 
four boys, each likewise with leaf cups filled by the lowiüd. 
Then the old woman, with two gourds of zu for herself and 
two more for the pitsü, and in her basket three bits of rib 
for the pitsü, and two more bits for herself, follows them 
Out. Аз, however, the basket is too heavy for her to 
carry, it is lifted on to her back and then taken off again, 
and the pitsü's share is taken for him separately by а 
young man. Now that they have gone out the household 
may look round again. 

After this, thirty-two scraps of meat are cut by the 
lowiii, and a little wormwood is burnt, and the meat is 
put in a pot and placed on the fire and taken off again with 
the statement that it is cooked. Then the performer 
takes a little gourd, to which he ties thirty of these pieces, 
leaving two in the pot. He takes his spear and goes out, 
carrying the gourd ол his back, followed by the lowüü, 
but leaving his wife in the house. The performer goes to 
where the emblematic posts are, and blesses them in the 
following words :— 

Perin?-u-li, perin-u-cha ria 
Post of fertility, path of fertility willingly rise up! 


sievoghe! 


to the performer’s house. 
carried by a warrior, who 
the foot of the post forwards, 


The posts are now “pulled” 
Actually the Y-shaped post is 
holds it in a horizontal position, 
by walking between the arms and supporting one of them 
ineach hand. To the foot of the post long ropes of creepers 
are attached, and these are pulled on by a horde of small 
boys. The straight post is carried in a vertical position 
One is tempted to wonder 
een terhoma, “spirit”, and 


а men who gave me the 
eter who helped me, 


1 So, at least, it was explained to те. 
whether there has not been a confusion betw: 
terhuma, “enemy”, particularly as neither the oli 
formula, nor the exceptionally intelligent interpr и 
himself опе of the leading men іп Kohima village, could give any expla- 
nation at all of any part of the ritual other than "thus the genna must 
be performed”. 

2 The word perin is apparently obsolete, like zhuhi, and the old men 
either did not know its meaning for certain—they thought it might mean 
“mithun”, i.e. gayal, the present Angami word for which is gwi—or 
they forebore to translate from motives of delicacy. І have here avoided 
the difficulty by using an abstract noun which gives the sense, though 
the meaning of the Angami word is more likely to be concrete, abstracts 


being foreign to their language. 
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by another warrior who holds it in front of him with 
both hands and walks just in front of the forked post 
between the creeper ropes, which are attached to it. All 
the young men, the warriors, and the veterans of the 
ng clans precede the pulling 
is decked out in full ceremonial 


Пу ornamented shields and spears, 
ns which they fire off at intervals. 
г this display for months before- 
te., being borrowed from all the 
in reach. "The whole spectacle is 


hand, articles of dress, e 
villages of the tribe with 
most impressive, 


After reachin 
left 


Опе of these ''pools", it 
ud cries, firing of impium 
The warriors line up v 
D their ropes, and run ал 

Then they return, pick up 
move to one side, leaving room 
‹ Чр in lines, dance en masse across 
“pool”, and draw aside to allow individuals 


h hen the Procession gets back to the performer’s ан 
9 Puts the gourd, which he took with him when he вел 


1 In 1920, When no su; 
& young man 
who said that, 


е 
з itable warrior was available for the purpose: 
carried the forked 


= Post under explicit orders of old warriors, 
по evil should befall him for 16. 
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to bless the posts, into the back room, hanging it upon 
а post there. He never touches it again. Then he comes 
out and looks at his posts; then goes inside again, takes 
new rice (cooked), wraps it up and tucks it under his belt; 
then comes out again and watches the Іошйӣ take the 
ropes off the posts. He then goes back into the house, 
Where he and all his household change the rice under their 
belts. Не then goes out, selects @ site for the erection 
of the posts, and, having pointed it out to the lowüŭ, 
returns inside. The lowüü digs holes for the posts, sets 
them up, ties a bit of creeper round them, and sticks in à 
Wee leaf of zu, as at kizhe. A little of the blood of the 
black bull is put by the /owü on each post. The performer 


t 
hen blesses the posts in these terms :— 
kechukehie-zhu 


“Zhatsii ha nengule 

Pounding this taking-pleasure-in first-in-rank 
tsülilo kralilo erin-u-li 
food-to-be-saved drink-to-be-saved post of fertility 
perin-u-cha ria Ihurnlo V"? 


path of fertility willingly become-heav y-with-life | 


pe a hole is made in the wall beside the front doo) 
oth two pipes inserted, one for the Kimhoma clans, the 
ther for the Sakuma clans of Kohima.? Inside these 
Pipes, salt and zomhu? are placed as the shares of the 

imhoma and Sakuma clans respectively. Zu is then 
Poured into the pipes from the inside of the house, 80 86 
i Tun through the wall and fall outside, washing out on 

8 Way the salt and the 207. The zu is poured into the 


11 s 2 
mhoma pipe before the Sakuma pipe- 
1 З Д 
Lhu ; гога onl, used in this 
connection is apparently another obsolete W у 
Kohima vi і divided into two groups 
е ima village is, for ceremonial purposes, ivide P 
аз Kimhoma, Sonipossd of the Dapfetsuma, Puchatsuma and Rosuma 
"n m and Sakwna, comprising the other four clans, Chetonoma, Ного- 
rega; а, Hrapvoma апа Cherama. For other purposes they are usually 
cla tded as being divided into Pferonuma, & phratry comprising the віх 
italia first, mentioned, апа Cherama which the Pferonuma speak of га 
еп р e 5 2 to an occasion connecte! 
wi » Solhima, with articular reference > 
nm the origin of in eee Мый rite, on which the Cherama clan refused 
othe. operate with the other clans of the village. There are yet again 
her legends giving various and divers origins for the different clans. 
з “ЕР. 238, 256-58, зирта. В А + 
omhu has already been mentioned in two other connections in this 


Cor 5 
emony, It is a vegetable, valued for » 
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Яте is back, 

t the lowiüü takes a basket called köpe оп rd 

E into it a dog pup, to which he gives à Jouda”), 
p d н Тін and ashes (“іп the name of the Е ча 
арени ейз (“in the name of hail"). bie 
= шшк up on to the roof of the ра же "s 
ee aie tine out the ashes, saying that (ie that 
RON ва then throws out the cotton seeds ма p b sts 
a are hail, and finally throws down е ae puppy 
spear and shield. Whoever can get holc Я Ro 
carries it off and keeps it, but as there н. ган happens 
or во young men scrambling for it, it sometimes 
that the unfortunate animal is КШе 
Next a bull-calf, also with a 
(the Spear is 


x еерег, 
fragment of white cloth), is led out on a rope of cr 


ith 
ambled for by the young men RU 
е or less killed in the pie nate niece 
killed by stabbing it with + P uh 
ОЁ wood, and its liver is torn out ànd given to the perfo This 
and the carcass 1з torn in pieces by the young men. ay at 
calf must not be killed or cut up with iron in any а б 
all. The Тоша buries the liver inside the patur the 
house, and at the same time buries two pre sticks wi east, 
е front of the house, or the ва ЗВ 
he other way, just as a hou 
d westwards 2 


й latfor! 
бое пуак houses being built on а р 
and not, like е Angamj house; 

takes place is, 
Prosperous families, for the benefit 


An older and more 
by Samuel Purchas, who, 


like the Lis: 


great porch “alm, 
front of it 


neigh? 

s emblems (“priapi”) “about пет were 
dred fadome”, © victims (animals) to be sacri aon by 
c from the бор of the porch. Children also were lat ubt the 
ropes in sacks, Purchas hig Pilgrimage, Bk. 1, ch. 15. No do - 
fall of the victim aideg the fall of fertilizinz wai nt faces 

By preference the Angami 9rientates his house so that the gis means 
east, and catches the Morning sun but this preference is by n 
rigorously adhered to. f 


т 
З broade 
he front of the house is both higher and 

than the back end, 
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" Than the lowüü makes fire in the corner partitioned off 
ы sd and he and the performer and the performer's 
ee zu, after which the guests outside may also 

E , and the ceremony is over. 
ар та a month later the Іошіїй comes again, and pulls 
the 4 p and puts them down in the bohu, in which 
Ка -— been erected before, but against the side of the 
E e where they remain. And until the First Sower! 
et sown the rice the following spring, the performer may 
E ^: outside his own village, nor visit another village 
Вт far we may infer, from the de 
E e = the rites that must have at 
Ele пе huge megaliths at Dimapur, we can only guess. 

ephants are depicted in the carving on many of the 
ones, no doubt they helped in the tremendous effort 
араа have been needed to haul the huge blocks through 
О orest from the Diphu gorge, but they may also have 
oom тілей their lives to the holocaust of sacrifice in a 
ne ‘стопу of which the Lisi genna can be at most & micro- 

sm. Fights between tigers and elephants, also depicted 


= the carved megaliths, probably formed part of the 
Pectacle, as they did at the festivals of the Ahom kings. 
if we take the 


en we shall perhaps not 50 far astray 
Whos 396; with its spear and shield, and the bull-calf, 
ан iver із buried not eaten, and who 18 also vested by 
to я and a cloth with sinister attributes of humanity 

е the unfortunate latter-day representatives of more 


terri 
rible offerings of human life. 


tails of this Angami 
tended the erection 


чу 
Vide y, 189, supra. 


APPENDIX Х 
ANGAMI (TENGIMA) CLANS 


Shown under the villages in which they are found. 


Names of clans in Tengima Angami villages. 


N.B.—S. after the name of а clan ind 
Kelhu. The other Pezoma clans аго all of the Thevoma Kelht. 
Pepfiima clans are all of one Kelhu, the ‘Thekronoma (or Cherama). 


A.—Khonoma Group. 


tstime 
denotes that it belongs to the 58 The 


KiawEMA 
Pezoma. Pepfiima. 
Kavema Makuma 
Kipoma (half) Kipoma (half) 
Merelitsuma, 
Кномомл 
Thevoma Merhema 
Semoma 
JOTSOMA 
Toloma Thekronoma 
Tseyama 
Kroma 
МОХЕМА 
Pfepetsuma, 
Vihotsuma, 


Nisonuma 
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THEKREJENOMA 
Pezoma. Pepfiima. 
Kotsuma 
Petsuma 
SACHEMA 


Nayatsuma S. Vima-rhekriino 


Rhatsatsuma S. 


КІВОБЕМА 


Hozhama Thekronoma 


B.—Kohima Group. 


КошмА 
Pepfiima. 


Puchatsuma 
Rosuma 
Dapfetsuma 
Chetonoma 
Horotsuma 
Нгеруота 
Cherama 


ma clans contain Pezoma f 


Pezoma. 


f N.B.—Most of the Kohi TAM 
rom other villages. 


МЕВЕМА 
Kiditsuma Horotsuma 
Seyatsuma 
Kesinoma 
Chakuma 
СнЕзЕМА 
Kroma Kewhinuma 


N.B.—The Kewhinuma (= 7 From-Kohima men 7) are composed of 
colonists of the Horotsuma, Chetonoma, Hrepvoma and Cherama clans 


of Kohima, and use the names of these clans. 


KERUMA 
Makwuma 


Thevoma 
Kugwema 
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REKROMA 
Pezoma. Pepfiima. 
Thevoma Methoditsuma 
Thevo-kretsuma Cherama 
ПЕНОМА 
Thevoma Mekwuma 
CHEDEMA 
Thevoma Thapviinoma 
Kilozuma (half) Sakuma 


Kilozuma (half). 


NERHEMA 


Solhima 
(* or Üsuma) 


Chadi-zaproma 
Kratsetsuma 
Chizisetsu-relhotsuma 


ther 
N.B.—The Chadi-zaproma contains some Pezoma who came from 0 
villages and attached 6 


hemselves to that clan. 


CHICHAMA 

Rüpiechuma Riema 

Sügotsuma 

Methama 

Tephri-Methama 

tain 
N.B.—The Riipiechuma, Siigotsuma, and Methama clans all con 
Pepfüma families who ca 


me from other £ Tephri- 
ezoma families of similar origin. The Тер 


n," ie., Burmese 
&nd was adopted into the Metha; n 
m Копей as Pezoma. This Eo etum 
WHS: were adopted into the Rüpiechuma, ba optive 
vely, but two of them were killed by үр E opposed 
р ied of diarrhoea, Tephri means “ Foreign т Burmese 
aga,” not merely аз Opposed to “ Angami.” The four f Assam 
who came to ichama Probably wandered Updrom the: pleine: ві 
85 the time of the Burmese invasion. 
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ТоктмА 
Регота. Pepfüma. 

Sohenoma 

Chazuma 

Pekroma 

Sema 

N.B.— The Sema clan is really Sema and not Angami, but, of course, the 

blood is now mixed. 


C.—Viswema (Dzuno-Kehena) Group. 


VISWEMA 
Pezoma. Pepfiima. 
Rotsoma 
Zirema 
Krihezuma 
Pavoma 

КІРІМА 

Tééma 
Sima 
Thama (? 8.) 
Mekroma (half) Mekroma (half) 


N.B.—The Sima clan is here, too, probably of Sema origin, the Semas 


having at one time probably been located in the present Kezami country. 

KHUZAMA 
Rotsuma 
Zirema 

JAKHAMA 
Zema 
Viyema 
Nekima 

МІМА 
Thama 8. 
Tsoprama 8. 
Resoma 8. 
KEZOMA 

Mekroma 


Kehoma 


APPENDIX Х 
PucHAMA 
Pezoma. Pepfüma. 
Kranoma 
Nisema 
Puniatsuma 
PHESAMA 
Merama Mekuma 
Sikama 
Viyema 


The small Tengima villages of Sachenobama, Choloma 
(Khonoma group), Sihama, Tichuma, and Nachama (Kohima 
group), and the half Sema village of Garifema have been 
omitted from this list. Sachenobama is composed of а 
dozen or so odd families from the various villages of the 
Khonoma group. Choloma, when I visited it, consisted 
of three houses only. Nachama is composed of various 
families of the different Chichama clans. 

Where one clan is half Pezoma and half Pepfiima the 
reason usually is to be found in adoption or migration. Я 16 


APPENDIX ХІ 
ANTHROPOMETRICAL 


1. MEASUREMENTS TAKEN BY Proressor DIXON. 
2. MEASUREMENTS TAKEN BY THE WRITER. 
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tively, worked out to the nearest 


The cephalic and nasal indices respec 
he following results :—. 


unit from the averages for each tribe, give t 


Апдаті ...  ... Cephalic index 16 Nasal index 79 
Sema... ET » - 79 = É 80 
Rengma... E РУ їз 79 ay „ 82 
Lhota ... = 5 % 79 - „ 88 
Абы» ке cxx ý = 81 » n 80 
Chang и. ss Зе » 79 з» їз 80 
Копуак... ... її є 77 » a 89 


What is noticeable about these figures is the comparative height of 
the nasal indices of the Lhota and Konyak figures, and the low figure for 
the Angami cephalic index and the high cephalic index of the Aos. For 
the sake of comparison I have worked out the cephalic index from the 
figures given by Colonel Waddell as the average of each tribe in his paper 
On the tribes of the Brahmaputra valley.! The Lhota nasal index as 


resulting from my figures is perhaps fortuitous or erroneous. In any 
сазе, Colonel Waddell's figures show а nasal index for the Lhotas of 79, 
the Konyaks measured by 


With а cephalic index of 77. Тһе figures for 
me with their possible infusion of Shan blood may be compared with the 
cephalic and nasal indices respectively, according to Colonel Waddell's 
figures, of the Fakials (a Shan tribe), c.i. 78—n. i. 82, the Kukis, c. i. 76— 
п, i. 91, and tho Tsak-ma of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, c. і. 80—n. i. 91. 
The low figure of the Angami cephalic index is caused by the low cephalic 
index of the Kezami Angamis, which is 74 against 77 each for the Tengima 
and Chakrima, It is also quite possible that the Lhotas and Semas would 
Show figures approximating more nearly to the Angami standard if measure- 
ments were taken over the whole tribe, but my measurements were taken 
from the more northerly villages where there is almost certainly an admix- 
ture of Ao blood, particularly in the case of the Lhotas. The Rengmas 
measured by me were unfortunately all from the village of Themokedima, 
Where there seems to have been 8 good deal of miscegenation when the 


Milita; і Тһе cephalic and nasal indices 
ту Poli at Wokha. е сер! 
Опсе сирен ar: view of the legend recorded by 


of the Ao aro particularly interesting in e 1 
Mrs. Clark of шот seitlernen? of Aos and Ahoms (c. i. 82—n. і. 82), 
but may also be compared with the indices of the Miris (с. i. 81--п. і. 84) 
and of some of the sub-Himalayan Mongoloid tribes recorded by Colonel 
Waddell, such ва the Kiranti (c. i. 82—n. i. 86) and the Tibetans (о. і. 81— 
п. 1. 82). With regard to the Aos it must be remembered that RER 
Eenation has іп any case gone 2 200 à in y other хаав 
tribe treated оѓ in this monograph. Gurkhali sepoys might be responsib'e 


Burmese invasion of 
me numbers and in many 
d dress. They are now 


Ao villages. At one time, pro 
Assam, Assamese families fled to 
Cases settled there and adopted № 


ара customs an 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1900. 
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indistinguishable from the ordinary Ao except by their being eae 
be abused as being of Assamese blood by some ‘irritated neighbour. ‘Aon 
admixture of plains blood might explain a tendency towards an Дө 
head. Whatever explanation is sought for, one must bear gri ВЫ tity 
peculiarly broad views entertained by the Aos on pre-marital chas 
and post -marital fidelity. 
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GLOSSARY 
1 А 
94.22. А valuable wood from which oil is extracted for 
Аа аһа the manufacture of perfume. Aquilaria agallocha. 
n .. .. Paddy grown in jhum fields as opposed to paddy 
Аріна grown in irrigated land. 
e 0 («Assamese üpádiya* = “accidental” or “ causin 
misfortune”; Bengali арда = а calamity) appli 


to death by certain particular misadventures, 
eg. death in childbirth, killing Бу а tiger, loss 
in the jungle, drowning, killing by the fall оға 
tree or by а fall from a tree, death by snake-bite. 
These are not all regarded аз “ Арона " deaths 
by all tribes, but the first three seem to be in- 
variably so regarde d. 


с 


Chap 
ex ... |... A form of currency formerly used in the Ao 
country and consisting of à narrow strip О: 
iron from 6 to 8 inches long with a triangular 
projection at the end, It represents à соп- 
ventionalised dao of an obsolete суре. 

Chabili ?<chabi' = в key, pronounced abili. 

A section of bamboo used as & drinking vessel 
orfor carrying water. In the latter case & 
length of 3 or 4 feet is used, the joints being ` 

іегсед to admit the water down to the 


ottom. 


Г, р 
г, 
ве я А sort of bill of varying shape used both for wood- 


WAY: i d as в weapon by the tribes of N.E. 
iua and Burmah. Sometimes spelt dah. 


сты 47 meaning а calamity.—P. В. 


1 
Gate: ЕЕ word is драй, 
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Deo-mani 


Dhan ... 
dhoti ... 


dhüli ... 
ай ... 


dürbàr 


dzu .. 


genna ... 


genna-bura ... 
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a 
++ (lit. "god-bead "). А variety of bead made іона 
reddish - brown stone flecked with black. Ec 
Stone seems to be found in Nepal and a у 
from it are very highly prized by Nagas. РО: 
dug from ancient graves. Я ne 
The Bengal АВНЕ Society’s Зоны. voa 
xvi, р. 713, contains a notice by Н. Pi pest 
of the “ Deo-Monnees or Sacred Beads of сен 
++ The unhusked grain of the rice plant, со 
called “ paddy.” . d 
sse Toms Азыр of broad muslin cloth wired 
round the waist, drawn between the cB other 
tucked in in front. It forms the ordinary 
garment of Assam and Bengal. 

... See dali. in height 
... A large basket averaging about 5 feet | cover: 
and 24 feet in diameter with a pointe 

Used for storing grain by the Angamis. ‚ official 
+++ A gathering of persons for conference; 81 
reception. 
... See zu. 


G 


- 1 е 
to (lit. = village elder) ‘The head man of а d тош 
ог of a “khel” holding his арроіпітеп 

Government, 


der 
++ See note preceding Part I, and also Part ТУ Y” 

„heading “ Genna.” m used 
(lit. = genna elder). A Naga-Assamese ter 


: 1008 
more or less indiscriminate! у for the four reliefy), 
officials of the Angami village (seo СЕТ” mor 
and for the 


z : 1 іп 
corresponding functionaries 
Naga tribes. B 


J 


«tod lid 
... А four-footed carrying basket with a pointe It 
narrower at the bottom than the mi poo of 
18 made of two thicknesses of split ja potwoen 
eano, with a lining of bamboo leaves ; to 35 fe? 
to keep out tho wot. Generally from 3 
Lang wight and 18 to 20 inches in diameter. гез 
‘and cultivated by “ jhuming.” А а 
orm of extensive Е ован which о ashes 
is cleared of jungle (which is pure ът 
ing dug into the ground), and [^ this рог 
Successive years. At the end of ient oultiver 
weeds come up too thickly for Gouvenie екісі 
Чоп, and the fertility of the soil is to some ишп 
iminished. The land is then allowe years, Ве 
thelltivated for from five to fifteen Улоо 
the end of which time there is а fres tation ban 
leaf mould and the growth of tall Me ere W 
killed off the small weeds that E is nota 
fultivation, In jhuming only ono SPP ғоохой 
in the year, rice in the first year thig cere 
by millet in the second where 
cultivated. 


Mörung (or 


Pada; 
саду... 
Panikhets 


deka chang) The house in wl 
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K 


or "cutcherry," the magistrate’s court. 

The arum, Colocasia antiquorum, grown largely 
ns food by the more northern and eastern Naga 
tribes. 

Narrow-necked earthenware jar for storing liquid ; 
two to three feet in height. 

A basket wide at tho top and 
used for carrying. 

See kang. 

See kalas. r 

The word for ап exogamous group among the 
Ahoms. Hence applied to the Angami thino, 
and as the different thino in an Angami village 
usually live in separate quarters, the word has 
consequently been & plied to & subdivision of в 
Naga village regardless of exogamy, to which, 
as in the case of the Semas for instance, it has 
frequently no reference at all. 

Seo pharua. 


pointed at the bottom 


L 


square flap. 


M 


A raised platform made of bamboos split and 
interwoven, of simple bamboos, or of wood, 
A cereal used in the concoction of fermented liquor— 
the great millet (? sorghum vulgare). ў 
The domesticated variety of Bos frontalis, one of 
the species of Indian bison. 7 А 
Fermented liquor brewed from rice, of which there 
aro three or four varieties known to Nagas, viz.:— 
pita modhu, cooked rice and fer- 
water, a very mild 
dhu and rohi, made from rice 
fermented; and зака 
boiling water bein; 
poured through previously steeped and fermente 
eias hich the bachelors of the clan sleep. 
‘Also used as а centre ог clan ceremonies and a 
sort of men’s club generally. 


ЕВ; 


і i in the husk. 
(ве й а >). Irrigated and flooded terraces 


for growing wet rice. 
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panjis... 


pharua 


pice 


Sárkàr... 
ветош ... 


shikari 
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- е 
Spikes of hardened bamboo used to taped t 
passage of an enemy, impale wild up fous 
pits, eto. They vary from eight inches о SUID 
feet in length, and when woll sensoned by хр Sold 
to the weather are sharp enough to pierce 
of а boot. "uu nd 
implement used for hoeing and digging ngles 
made like a spade with the blade at ng to Naga 
to the handle. The term is also applied 
hoes. 


А small coin roughly equivalent to a farthing. 


S 


Tho British Government. lope allied 
(morhhoedus rubida, a species of ante procipices- 
to the goat and living on jungle-clad p h is the 

© variety alluded. to in this талоны call it 

urmese or red serow, Tho Assames wing © 
i (= “god-gont "), probably o 
elusiveness. 

f game. 


2 


ami 
Fermented liquor. Seo Part IL (Zu is an AnE 
word.) 
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AUTHOR’S SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ТО SECOND EDITION 


P. 47 


1 Sir J. Frazer (“ Golden Bough”, viii, р. 100) referring to Dr. Burton 
Brown says that such memorials are intended to deceive the spirits as 
to the place where the real grave is, but I think myself that they represent 
а change in funeral customs from exposure of the corpse, as, e.g. by 


Konyaks, to interment. 


Р. 73. 


1 Subject of course to the possession of a right in the water to be taken, 
there is apparently a right to dig a water-channel across unirrigated 
land in someone else’s ownership, but a polite and formal request must 
be made from such an owner. The old men of Kohima village in my 
time had never heard of any case in which leave asked in this way had 


been refused, and they were of the opinion that it could not be refused, and 
y asked for across 


said that the same custom applied to a right of way 

unirrigated land. А case in point came into my court in 1922 in which 
а man wished to cut an irrigation channel across the wood-plantation 
of a personal enemy. To avoid having to ask him for a favour, he offered, 
through a go-between, to exchange an unirrigated field for the right to 
cut the channel without other obligation. His enemy refused the offer 
but invited tho offerer to come and see him about it in person. Instead 
of doing that, however, he went to court and complained that his right 
of making a water-channel was being obstructed. With the occurrence 
and approval of all the headmen and interpreters present it was decided 
that the channel for the water should be cut, but that the litigant was 
guilty of a serious breach of village custom in that he tried to offer land 
as though he had no right to cut the channel, and had complained of 
obstruction when he had not himself complied with the customary and 
necessary preliminarios to outting it, Ho was fined Rs 30. The case 
is worth recording aa à typical illustration of Angami psychology in 
rogard to customary rights, and of behaviour and manners, 


P. 74, 


it 1, E terraced field bo sold when tho t 
it is customary to transfer the rice seedl: 
With the field, 


ime for transplanting has come, 
ings needed for transplantation 
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Р. 83. 


1 Dr. М. L. Bor tells me tl 
sp.) is used, Tho leaves are 
perfume is puffed into the hi 
unconscious enough to allow 


hat in Phekrokejima lemon grass (cymbopogon 
rubbed and squeezed into a small ball; tho 


уе of the common house-bee, which becomes 
the removal of its honey. 


Р. 84, 


1 Tho Dalleburra tribe of Australians in Queensland use the samo 
method of discovering hornets’ nests. Seo Јошт, Ryl, Anthrop. Inst- 
ТУП (Dec. 1927), р. 410, 


P. 87, 


1 A larger type of 


" the sumo snare wi 
is used for snaring le 


ith a bamboo string about 7 ft, long 
opard-cats, ete, 


Р. 100, 


2 Аза remedy for a cough th 1 is us doubt from 
some association be S hone Ball of u crow із used, no 


tween the hoarse cry of a crow and the sound of a cough! 


Р. 103, 


Р. 135, 


3 Provid, қ ТЕС from 
personally = Ys that in the case of ancestral (as distinct і 
in default о 


alwa; 
х в it 
quired) property the Persons who would ordinarily inher 


3 tbe 
ns are present and assenting joe 
Tefuse to agree to Из alienation E of its 
m, and they are also entitled to so mu e 
Produce аз m, ze HMM i trane 

ofthe homes, ЗУ be contained in the grain basket nearest to the еп 


Made, If they 
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Р. 140. 


1 Property bought by the 
to the survivor, and then to 
females, When direct descendants of bo 
of whichever one of the original pair survive 


husband and wife after their marriage goes 

the children, males, I think, inheriting before 
th sexes fail it goes to the heirs 
d the other. 


Р. 144. 


1 Тһе principle involved із ide 
whereby an accused man could pr 
compurgators willing to swear to it, a system ош 
Seems to have arisen. 


ntical with that of the Anglo-Saxons 
ove his innocence by producing twelve 
t of which the jury system 


2 As in the case of warriors on the warpath. See р. 151. 


P. 145 


= Or, alternatively, tha 
С © twig instead of the swem 
ordington, “ The Melanesians’ 


uences of the oath may visit 


t the evil conseq 
thrown away with it. (Cf. 


тег and be 
^, р. 186). 


iting with that of Malcolm Kenmore, King of 
Scotland, who confirms a’ grant of land with the words “ for the more 
sooth I bite the white wax [of the seal] with my tooth before Margaret, 
my Wife, and Mall, my Nurse”’, these two being witnesses to the deed. 


2 We may compare this b 


P. 167 
all the Naga tribes is the belief 


life-essence which informs 


er degree no doubt) many other animals. 
the head which is placed 


the life-e i i АШіндегв, their crops апа t 
This б e REN і ЖУЛ, to replenish the life of the 
village when the population h kened by disease or scarcity. 
ds explains also the great importance w 
ae ES ouhg man's preliminary to marriage. 
iin e expression is, he is not nearly so likely К пан А 
h e surplus life hanging about him. Similarly, it explains why a woman s 

ead with long hair is so much prized, as life-essence lodges in the hair 
of the head. It also explains the custom of cutting short the hair of 


unmarried girls as it makes them less likely 10 give birth to illegitimate 
ead-hunting in Assam" in the 


babies. (See З igni 
: my “Тһе Significance of H 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. LVIII, Dec. 1928). 


hild, for there 
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Р. 179. 


1 The reaping hook itself in this 


otection because it is made 
case is a protection because it is І 
of iron, and iron is a deterrent of 


А 9 
evil spirits. Thus in Phesama ја ти 
when a man who had been adopted from the Niyema into the М € E 
clan wished to change back again, iron was buried at the вешала 
both the clans (different clans commonly occupy separately Tenn Te an 
in a village) to prevent апу possible evil consequences, e.g. elm ay 
death, that might follow such a change. So too in Kohima villag 


3 ; епећ 
1922 bits of iron (hoes) and chickens were put outside the village by ей 
clan on its own approach road to 


od 
prevent epidemics, It should be ao 
in this connexion that whereas iron can be put out on anyone’s мате: 
the case of а bona fide illness, iron put out to deter the evil conseque 
of a sin, i.e. of some tabooed acti 


on 
on, most, emphatically cannot be left 
the land of anyone other than the culprit himself, 


P. 189. 


б і 15 
Б to harvest crops before the мара 
the village for seven years, A man was so expelle sse in 
l, and neither objected nor appealed, But in à 0 EA 
culprit was turned out for five days 


і have mace 
" em аз penna, which must 
him extremely unpopular, 


P. 190, 


2 Тат inclined 


ing 
to think, howey, 
that it was wrong 4 ок; 


; а fool 
that the real reason was & 
or dangerous to ma 


Ке fun of the dead monkey. 


Р. 191, 4 

5 з 22 

аши е 48 чија of the Assamese, Erythrina fulgens. bo Gar? 

RAE It is Perhaps significant that this tree is preferred by бато 
ер; 


р. 109 уге On which the dead are burned. See Playfair, The 
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Р. 204. 


2 The ancient Slavs seem to have agreed with the Lhota for the Bulgars 
sacrificed dogs (in vain) when investing Constantinople in the IXth century. 
(Howorth, “Тһе Bulgarians” in Journ. Anthrop, Inst, XI, iii, 1882). 
Тһе medicinal use of dog flesh has been more common. Hippocrate 
recommends a diet of puppy-flesh for consumptives; “dog-oil” is still 
used, externally, in the north of England for rheumatic ailments, and а 
prescription for making it was given by Nicholas Culpeper in his Pharma- 
copoeia Londoniensis of 1659 (T'he Lancet, Nov. 12th and 26th, 1921). 


Р. 213. 


1 I was told at Kigwema, 
Angami country, that the tree 


which had one of the finest doors in the 
from which their door was to be made 
was chosen by finding one the girth of which was three times the breadth 
of the doorway. It was cut in the rough, in a single piece of course, 
at the spot where the tree was felled—in this case about five miles from 
the villago—and finished off at the village. А chicken was released 
Where the tree was felled, and when it was dragged to the village a bull 
was killed. Тһе remainder of the huge tree was entirely wasted, as it 
cannot be used for anything else. It would have made a number of 
paddy-pounding tables (see page 53 supra) but must not be used for 
them as women would have to mount on them to pound, and this would 
be equivalent to their mounting on to the village door, and that of course 
is taboo (kenna), 


P. 214, 
2 For other instances of this method, see Hose and McDougall, “Pegan 
“Malay Magic”, p. 334 (Malay), 


Tribes of Borneo”, П, 152 (Kayan), Skeat, 7 
and Cole, “Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao”, р. 100, and “Тһе 
Tinguian”, р. 264 (Philippines). 


may bo retrieved when the 
but must not be touched by deceased's 
own ki d are therefore usually taken by deceased’s 
insor Dian belongs to another clan. 


Sister's husband or some other ге 


Р. 238. 


з In Theniazuma there is а Бга! 
rain, and from which grass is pulled 
proceeding is accompanied by 8 day’s реппа. 


ve on which water is poured to cause 
а пр to stop rain, In either case this 
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Р. 240. 


3 For close parallels in remote 


parts of the world, see Frazer, " Тће 
Golden Bough ”, viii, pp. 236, 244 


1 "he: ima 
а complaint from a man of the а 74 
ow-clansman, who, he said, after kindly 


ic hem, 
cutting his hair for him took away the cuttings, worked magic on th 


and so caused him to go mad, 


Р. 274, 


‚ iven 
3 This story may Бо compared with that of Jogeshwar’s po e 
by Bompas in “Folk-lore of the Santal Parganas” (LV, р. 273), 
Matsno’s account of 


'g castle 
his transparent ceiling recalls Colin Dubh's cas 
“with the highest ceiling in the world”, 


Р. 314, 


! I һауе given th 
India”, vol, ІП, part ji 


, 

rope 
gami word mi meaning “hoa тей. 
п meaning nowadays is “бай”, Grierson’ ae devils, 
not have tails (an attribute о psolete 
his own interpretation on the word ms, hana of 
not know the real significance, The simi 


Е і ап 
Spread legend об the swan-maidens is agen eis 
it is worth Pointing out that there js а Sema word mhi = “fe и 
and І should myself Venture to 


Қ аре 
translate mi in this context as “plumag 
“headrope”, 


Р. 336. 


P don, 
1 In Appendix үт to the late J. p. Mills’ “The Ao Nagas зі ie and 
1926) I have Given а fairly comprehensive bibliography of bo 

articles relating to the 


ered in this volume : 
т Е 5 “А. 


к ngami 
» quot Е. Sketch of our Relations with the A 
Nagas (Calcutta ? circa 1854 2). 

1 һахе пеует seen this Work, 
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Brown, Dr R., “ Report оп the Exploration of the А i 

, , the Angami № 

Country made in connection with the Survey of the Wage His add 
Manipur Boundary, 1873-74" (Calcutta? 1874). 


Dr. Brown was Political Agent in Manipur, 


29 


I have never seen this. 
23. Рта, D., “The Angami Nagas ” in Révue Coloniale Internationale 
V, vi, 472-494 (Reprinted and revised, Sept. 1890). у 


І һауе never seen this. I think Prain was іп the І.М.5. 


24. Hutton, J. H., " Carved Monoliths at Dimapur and an Angami Naga 
nd Method of the Erection of Mono- 


Ceremony ”, and “ Meaning а 
liths by the Naga Tribes", both in the Journal of the Royal" 
Anthropological Institute, vol. LII, 1922. 


25. Hutton, J. H., “Angami Naga Dye Processes” and “Sacrifice by 
Hurling from the Roof " in Man, vol. XXIII, 1923. 


26. Hutton, J. H., “Тһе use of Stone іп the Naga Hills” in the Journal 
of the R.A.I., vol. LVI (1926). 

27. Hutton, J. H., “Тһе Significance of Head-hunting in Assam", in the 
J.R.A.I., LVII (1928). 

28, Mills, Т. P., “Тһе Angami Nagas 3 
(Calcutta, 1928). 

29. Wood, Rev. W. H. 8. 


in The Assam Review, 


^ in The Assam Review, vol. I, по. б 


“British Relations with the Angami Nagas У 
vols. II and ІП, 1929/30. 


ily from Mackenzie (no. 20 above), 
d, for the account of the siege 
Williamson of Chelten- 
d received it from his 


R This account is derived primar: 
ae the District Records of Cachar, an 
Ћ Kohima in 1879, from а MS. belonging to Canon 
am (at one time vicar of Bredwardine) who ha і 
relative Capt. Williamson of Garo Hills fume who had obtained it 
himself from the Mrs. Cawley who had recorded it during the siege. 1 
аНЫ placed the copy which I had from Canon Williamson in the Kohima 

ecord Room some time before 1929. 


* The Sacred Founder's 


Mills, J. Р., 
Band ХХХІ, 


30. Fürer-Haimendorf, C. von, and і 
Кіп among the Eastern Angami Nagas з, in Anthropos, 


1936. 
Frontier Areas bordering on Assam 


31. Reid, Sir Robert, “ History of the 
from 1883-1941 ”, Shillong, 1942. 
ve, by Mackenzie, and 


20 abo 
o the time of the 


b This volume is a continuation of no. 27 
rings tho political history of the Мада Hills down t 
Second great war. 


Р. 378. 
1 Arrow-poi ined from tribes to the east, is believed to be 
perum the tree belief perhaps 


made from tho sap of а tree. In fact it is aconite, 
reflecting some contact in the far past with the upas tree of Malaya. 
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Р. 399. 


Г. bert for the І Ж 

indebted to Мг. E, T. D. Lam du eni 

Р ee th clans claim to have been the first ag a han en 

рагу Chera’s wife was named Meseii; Rosii moy nore Dar who, 

Kohima site, i case to have been a dependa: ЕТЕНЕ 

Ni ap Ae зерна, би land called Kruzihe, where the pe dE 

Базош, oy eu of an unknown spring. aes slipped 

& fowl led iod Once when she was drawing ipae a hc son 

нання ҒЫ familiar way, She took offence saying sii БЫН Wee 
кш; ound the bamboo stick whic! 

carrying. The bamboo Split into 


і зе on the 
slivers, and Meseii laid a curse 
and Rosü's famili 


information following : 


d 
Р It prove 
1 This stone was broken by а Baptist рани я с сн treate 
to be an imposter, being only а Piece of shale whic! 
With oil or fat to loo 1 


See “The 
ike а genuine baetyl or charmstone. § 

Sema Nagas”, р, 254. 

P, 412, 


Mao. 
m 
to be seen) and Jakhama fro: 


to 
happen 
а Chima village, by such persons as ү 
Ъе interested, The Revd, J, Е. 


ате! 
an n 
Tanquist told me that a m 


ау 
2 un rose 

» by noting the position at which the s 

by day in Tegard to the mountain 


оче, which 
e on that parti 
8 taken as th 
ngs to the irr 


охуегсав * 
cular day the sky is T. nsplant 
© approximate time for 52 Балау 
igated terraces (pp. 74, 


INDEX 


INDEX 


Авготтохз, of head-taker, 239 
Abor Expedition, 369 d 
bortion, 171, 172; practice of— 
precludes ignorance of laws of 
procreation, 400; not prac- 
Ад sed (Memi), 341 
doption, 117 et seq.; effect on 
marriage cu tom, :120; in- 
Ad heritance in case of, 136, 137 
ultery, punishment of, 150, 168, 
A 225, (Lhotas) 367 
dze (Кеб). 66 
Affinities, 16 
Attor birth, disposal of (Memi), 34l, 
Agriculture, 72 et seq. 
hom, kings enlist Nagas and have 
dealings with Manipur, 13; 
AL king secks refuge in Tanhai, 384 
toms, dual organisation of, 110, 
Aksu, Ao levy for entertaining 
guests, 374 
Alders, pollarding of, 76; use of, in 
birth ceremonies, 
Amazons. See under Legends 
дшш Ao equivalent of Penna, 
73 
Angami, Eastern, definition of 
term, 15; physical type of, 20; 
style of hairdressing, 22 ; cloths 
used by, 25; bead necklace 
worn by, 23; leggings worn by 
men of, 31; use ої “ раввоћ d 
unmarried men’s 
cloth, 26; spears used by, 34; 
dao, 36; women’s cloths, 26 ; 
dress, 26, 27; ornaments worn 
house ornamentation 


by, 28; 
among, 55 ; memorials of dead, 
47; look-out places, 47; 


method of keeping mithan, 80; 
Kemovo among, 187; First 
Reaper among, 189; 
among, 197, 200; 
among, 205 ; marriage rites of, 
222, 223 ; provision for widows, 
168; prostitution among, 173 
ANGAMI NAGAS 


Angami, origin of term, 14 

Angamis, 16, 27; classification of, 
in Census of India, 8 ; habitat, 
5, 14, 15; included іп 
Western Nagas, 351; divi- 
sion into groups, 15, 355; 
origin of, 110; Butler's story of 
Origin, 20; ancestors of, 112; 
affinity 10 Khoirao Nagas 
and Kacha Nagas, 16; dual 
organisation, 110; allied to 
Memi, 7, 8, 294; probably 
of same stock as Lhotas, 
Rengmas, and Semas, 10, 17, 
18; points of resemblance be- 
tween, and Konyak tribes, 386 ; 
appearance and physical char- 
acteristics of, 20, 21; men- 
tality and intelligence, 375 
character, 38 её seq. ; relations 
with Manipur, 13; enlisted by 
Ahom kings, 13; defeat 
Semas, attacked by Lhotas, Is 
state of, prior to arrival of 
British—feuds in villages, 12 ; 
methods of warfare, 12. 13; 
admit authority of priests of 
Mao and Maikel, 7 

Animal as embodied spirit, 180 

Animals killed by birds or beasts 
tabu to First Sower and 
Reaper, 189; restriction on 
moving, during genna, 198; 
legend of friendly, 271; domes- 
tie, origin of, 202; birth of, 
entails “ kenna,” 214; birth 
and death of, entail “ kenna ” 
(Memi), 338 

Animals, wild, hunted at Sekrengi, 

killing of, entails fast 


; 
(Мет), 338 

Animatism, 179 

‘Anthropometrical measurements, 
vary little, 10; tables, 423 ей 


seq. 
Anvil (Rekri-chi), 63 
ов, descriptive note on, 370-375 ; 
origin of, and affinities, 370, 


463 


464 


; characteristics of—ap- 
rie ЖҚ. 370; dress, tattoo- 
ing, ornaments, 871; , houses, 
administration, sale of insignia, 
division into two groups, lan- 

age, 372; exogamy, clans, 
food tabus, totemism, religion, 
Christianity among, entertain- 
inent of guests, 373; omens, 
oaths, want of chastity among, 
374 ; disposal of dead, folklore, 
language, 375; receive lands 
from Assam Rajas, 13 ; chang- 
ing rapidly, vii; habitat, 6; 
included in Central Nagas, 351 ; 
legends of origins, 6, 


370 ; 
claim trans-Dikhu origin, 10; 
traditional connection with 
Shitri, 390; conflict with 


Lhotas, 363, 371 ; erroneously 
said to be of Lhota stock, 360; 
character compared with other 
tribes, 364; theft meritorious, 
166; “very particular liars,” 
162, п. 1; chastity of girls 
among, 169, 170; entirely 

um cultivators, 72; use of 
flint and steel by, 56; hoe, 79 ; 


Iron as currency among, 71; 
land laws among, 141, n.; 
sacrifice slaves to make peace, 
161; cloths of, 62; wear 
boars’ tusks ns necklet, 94; 
style of hairdressing, 22; 
houses, 363 ; Morung, 49; 
food tabus among, 395, 396: 


omen taking by, 218, n. t; 
girls remove car-rings when 
tattooed, 214, n. 3; belief 
as to future existence, 186; 
practise tree burial, disposal 
of skulls by, 162 

Aoshed, Kalyo-Kengyu tribe, q.v. ; 
$79 shaped dao made by, 

Apfu (mother), term used in the 
epepfurna division of An- 

gamis, 110 

(father), 


term used in the 
ере?отпа division of 


Аро 


2 An- 
gamis, 110 

Apotia, unnatural death, 95, n. q.v. 
Appearance, а 


в а guide + 1 
tribes, 389 ече 
Appellations, distinct; 


C ive of tribal 
lVislons, 1 


10 et seq, l 
ather and Mother ^ jm 
Apvu (father), term used in the 


INDEX 


Kepepfuma division of An- 
gamis, 110 кй 
Archaic lenguages rel (Ea БУ 
lets, 24, u SLF ції 
rona 30-32; by young 
men, 30 24; 
Arms, ornaments worn ОП, 


i 158 "e 

taken as trophies, irit in 
Жуу, do kaap ой angry Shanes); 

python killing genna ( а 

381 ; poisoned, used lees 3 

tribes, 37; use by ous Mayang 
Asapu, mythical ancestor os domi 

(Plainsmen) (Memi), Саво 
Asimi, clan origin and foo 

393, 394 вт, 170 172, 
Assam census report, 1 2 

370; on Ao village, эте йв to 
Assam Rajas, granted la enlist 
` Lhotas and Aos, 13; 

Angamis, 13. . 
ТЕЛЕН = Mirinokpo, q.v 
Astronomical, 410—413, in of name 
Awomi, Sema clan, СР 395 

and food tabus of, a 86 3 
Ахе (Метт), 65; (вашој of foo 
Ayemi, Sema clan, orig! 

tabus, 392, 395 182 e 
Ayepi, sort of fairy, ва in t 
Azo (mother), term шер Angamis 

Kepezoma division 0 R 

110 ав, 
Azonyu, division of Reng™ 


Lhotes 
Вастт, river, 362 CETT 
cross Düyang abs ao charm» 
Bakechuguo, “ Sit-anc- Е; 
937 River Mose! 
Balfour (Mr.), но d r - 
viii; оп spe: 
Bamboo, drinking сира а n 18 
flutes of, 69; hoe m navel 
19; knife of, es S O34 
и 
head-bands, 65 үз mask |, 
Jews’ harp ОЁ, irs; ріс 
drive off sickness рд 
94; pickles use T: 
iron, 64; pincer А 
serves, 77; 


и“ 

; to COO y ange 
есе of python (Oh 
sacri 
380 
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Banishment, as punishment for 
homicide, 14» 

Banparas, Assamese name for Kon- 
yak, 384 

Banshee, 183, n. 

Bantu, „saying regarding cats, 82, 
n. 2 

Barail Range, 15 

Barak river, connection with Milky 
Way, 412 

Barbarossa, Angami equivalent of, 
13, 252 

Barbs of spear-heads, signification 


of, 34 
Barge-boards, 51; (Fusi) insignia of 
performer of Zhatho genna, 
.231; of Lesu, 232 
Baring Gould, 243, n. 3 
Barnes (Mr.), viii, ix 
mur xr. belief regarding cause 
of,-191 
Barthakur, Babu Hemakanta, ix 
Basket, industry, 64, 65; types of, 
53, 64; (Ве, Zharha, Zhazho) 
grain measure, 231, т. 2; 
(Jappas), 59; (Lithi), 65 
Baskets, as strainers, 57 
Basket work, dishes, 59 
Bends, as ornaments, 23; trade in, 
67; tied to wrist of dead 
Lhota, 186; buried with female 
corpse, 226 
Beans, 77, 93; not eaten Бу certain 
B persons among Memi, 339 
RU UD — Rho-pfu, 183, 7. 
ear, hunting of, 86; legend o 
stupidity of, 270 
mene skin, on shields, 35 
eda, 53; restrictions on use of, by 
boys, 204 
Beer drinking, 59; in housébuilding 
B ceremony, 52, 53. See also Zu 
ees (Kevu, Mekwi), keeping and 
B capture of, 83 
Bat nests, taking of, 236 
"~ putsa, rain-making by, 
36 
Bellows (Kuru), 63 


ells, worn by Aos in ceremonial 
B dress, 371 
ellukluh, Memi month (October), 


346, 347 

Belt, 25; of Konyak tribes, 384; 
Bi Chang, described, 377, 378 
Bibliography, 333 

igamy, 168,219; (Rengmas), 361 ; 
Bi (Lhotas), 367 

ile, tond's, as medicine, 100 
Birdlime (Ketsa), 88 


Birds hunted at Sekrengi genna, 205 

Birth ceremonies, 214-216 ; omitted 
in ense of illegitimate births, 
172; customs (Memi), 341; 
proceedings at (Memi) 342; 
genna, effect of non-perform- 
ance, 185 

Blacksmith, trade, etc., 63 

Blame, causes evil, 252 

Blood, as food, 93; chickens', ав 
medicine, 100 

Boar, the great, of Dayang Valley, 
180; worn as necklets, 24 

Boar tushes distinctive of killer of 
men, leopard and tiger, 159 

Bone used in necklaces, 23 ; method 
of working, 67 

Bones, removal of, of dead, 228 

Bongtoc, similarity of terrace cul- 
tivation, 8 

Bos frontalis. See Mithan 

Bosorr. See Kalyo-Kengyu 

Bough, symbol of peace and 
Kenna, 293 

Bow, buried with man (Memi). 339. 
‘See also Cross-bow 

Bow and arrow, not used by An- 
gamis, 36 Ж 

Bow, pellet, copied from Kukis, 37; 
mentioned in tale, described, 
275 

Boy, share in marriage ceremonies, 
22 

Boys, special dormitory for (Memi), 

343; leave “ women’s side,” 

204, 219; ear-piercing, 217; 

in Thekrangi genna, 205-208 ; 

in door dragging genna, 212; 

officiate іп Derochu genna, 


234 И 
Bracelet, 24; worn Бу Angamt 
women, 28 


Brains, not eaten by children, 95; 
of fish, as medicine, 100 

Brass work, 64 

Brer Fox, 253 


Brer Rabbit, 253 
Bride’s procession to, and method of 


entering groom’s house, 221, 7.3 
cooks meal for groom’s house- 
makes zu, 220; 


riage ceremonies, 221; gifts 
to, by parents, 139, 140; gift 
to bride (Memi), 59, n. 
Bride price. See Marriage price 
Bridges, 46 ; building ої. as cure of 
epidemic, 246 


466 INDEX 


iti ule, 13; gradual advance 
es d уап of Kukis, 14; 
coming of, foretold, | Lhota 
legend, 368; expulsion of, 
prophesied, 13, 252 
Browne Wood, extract from Report, 
etc., 334 d 
Buffalo horn trumpet, 68; _ points 
to contact of Angamis and 
Konyak tribes, 386 4 
Buffaloes, 84; killed in stone- 
pullin; ceremony (Memi), 346 
Bulls, killed in social gennas, 
231-233 
Burial, importance of, by effigy, 
185 
Burier. See Gravedigger 
Burmese iron foundry, 13 
Burmese thread, use of, 25 
Butler, description of Lhotas, 17; 
story of Angami origin, 20 
Butler, Captain, vii, 178; rough 
notes on Angamis, 333; de. 
Seription of Angami village, 44, 
; memorial monolith, 49; 


Naga chiefs and democracy, 
43; on oaths, 146; erroneous 
views as to Prostitution, de. 
Seription of gami women, 
212; оп symbolic language, 292, 


Butler, Major, travels and adven- 

rovince of Assam, 
333; sketch of Assam, on 
Konyak tribes, 387; account 
of human sacrifice, 159; on 


; on man-killing 
customs, 160; on Khonoma 
$ оп oaths, 146; 


Оп omens, 151, 2 4; 
Chief, 149. ER Noga 


assumed by spirit of 
dead, 184; soul in form ЈЕ 247; 
ing, unlucky, 184, n. 1 


i ing, 65; in 
Jane, in basket making, ; 
ape. e E pope 
leggings plaited as 5 ЕЕ 
тй В 84; plaited побија 5 
of, 23; rings of, on laga, = ; 
worn by Konyak үр “© 46, 
Cannibals, mythical habitat of, 
352 мес. 
Carnegy, Mr., report оп Kohi 
тпаззасге, 162, 163 designs! 
Carving, 65; conventional Konyak 
66,67; on morungs, of Ко 
tribes, 385 ee of 
Casserly, " Major, description 
Naga warfare, 36 
Castration of pigs, 81 th of thief; 
Cat, killed to cause dea ӨБӨ: ©, 
242; kittening dying са асв 
genna (Memi), 338; ваза 
of, 83, 99, 241; sacrifici 
making peace, 156 
“Cat Genna,” 242 агар 
Cats, customs апа tabus тев ЕСІ 
82, 83; treatment ot, 
among Memi, 340 . кед at 
Cattle, kecping of, 80; in stone- 
gennas, 194; killed sd. 46; 
pulling ceremonies, 94 225, 
killing of, after в ў 
226 каз), 186, 367» 
Cave of the Dead (Lho га), 
368; of pictures, 36 
Celts, 403 et ab. 4 
Census of India, 
Central Naga sub-group 
чадев, 9 0 
Cental Nagas, 351, 352, P 001, 203, 
Ceremonial dress, 197, Я women 
211, 212 ; of men and Tone 
28 "et в. in fune vorn РУ 
monies, 227; not AT at 
mourners, 213; 031, 232 ; зі 
gennas, 194, 195, 506-208: 8 
Thekrangi genna, 20 laid РУ 
Sekrengi genna, 200. 371; 
согрзе, 225; оЁ Ао ої 
Rengmas, 360, 361; 
350.367 35 
Ceremonial shiel 5, < 33 et зоб піші 
Ceremonial weapons, 5i ; birth 
Ceremonies, of а ; пошт 
ear-piercing, 21 d with house’ 
ing, 217; connecte recedi f 
buiding, 52, L4 communa , 
100; publio, directe l otas): 
ы 7; by Во 
368; т Awou (ped 
by Mohvu (Memi), 


of lan- 


INDEX 


Chabili, Ao iron money, 71, 72 
С ‚ 71, 12 
бивол, 198; (June), 107, 411 
ha-da-ngi. See Tsungi among 
„ Gennas. 
Chadi (July), 197, 411 
Chnkeromo, torture of, 12, 155 
hakrima (Chékrima), habitat, 15; 
Angami group, 355; included 
in * Western Naga” language 
group, 294; nppellation among, 
111; custom as to Mengu, 138; 
division of Memi, 111-1 12; 
graves among, 227; house- 
building ceremonies among, 52; 
stone-pulling among, 232; sig- 
nificance of cowries on kilt 
among, 25; unmarried man's 
cloth, decay of exogamy 
Cha among, 114 
Mkroma (road below men), name 
о mixed group of villages, 15; 
| ngami group, ; know- 
ledge of poisons, 243 ; jhuming 
m 141; Titho genna in, 209; 
к rriage price іп, 168 
Chakru, E sung in 
Ch ҚАЗЫ fields, 282 
а enom, duds connection with 
т -making, 238 
Chalitsuma, Sanoma sept, 115; 
BO of, 116, 117 
ae ancestor Chalitsuma sept, 
1977 in Srisalhu’s genealogy» 
hammi, clan food tabu, 391 
mmipvi, one of the three groups 
En which Lhotas are divided, 
Ghamphai, 8 
amtessu, cloth worn by spearer 
с of enemy, among Lhotas, 365; 
hangchanglung, опе of Lhota 
Ch fighting stones, 308 
angnyu, mother village of Коп- 
a yak tribe, 383 
hangs, descriptive note, 
habitat, characteristics, 
sique, 377; dress, 377, 
weapons, warfare, 
arrows, houses, 378; 
tooing, 379; i 
organisation, exogamy, © 
tity of girls, beliefs as to tigers 
and pythons, lycanthropy; 379, 
380 ; folklore, le end o: га - 
tion of Naga tribes, 381; dis- 
posal of dead, language reasons 
for inclusion in entral Naga 
group, 382; habitat, 6: !n- 


ANGAMI NAGAS 


villages 


377-282; 
ies, phy- 
378; 
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cluded in Central Nagas, 351; 
movement of, 10; repudiate 
claim of Аоз to common 
origin, 370; incorporate Ао 
villages, 363; omnivorous, 
93; chastity of girls among, 
170; premarital relations of 
sexes, 400; shave heads of 
unmarried girls, style of hair- 
dressing, 22; wear boars' 
tusks as necklet, 24; cur- 
rency, 72; use cross-bows, 37 ; 
dao, 36; use poison in 
war, 153; punishment for 
theft among, 148, 7.5 belief 
as to future state, 186 ; 
hair as offering (0 spirit 
of python, 166, n; possible 
origin of food tabu  re- 
garding python, pot- 
making tabus, 64; custom 
regarding unnatural deaths, 
95; rain-making among. 
402; disposal of skulls 
by, 162, m. ; folklore 
similar to that of Aos, 975 


Changsang, 302; fish-poisoning in, 


159 
Character, 37 et seq. 5 of Semas, 
Rengmas, and Lhotas, 177; of 


Aos and Lhotas, 304 
Charr, men of, intercourse with their 
wives, 170, м. 3 


Chastity during gennas, 198, 201; 
i), 33 338, 348; of 


mony, 346; 
234; of Yuhongba cele rant, 
stone- 
ullers, 211; imposed on cook 
i to dead (Memi), 


of married 
unmarried 
of Sema women, 
girls, 330; of women, wanting 
among А05, 374, 375 
Chaw-zu-lapp2, Memi month (Jan- 
магу)» 347, 348 
Chephama, 920; poisons вероу8, 
Cherama, Kohima clan, origin of, 
115, 256, 957, 258; clan re- 
fuse to fetch Kerutsa’s corpse, 
938; reason for not inter- 


169-173; 
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marrying with Rosuma, 258, 
398, 399 k 
Cherema (Natsimi), 407; war with 
Themokedima, 254 
Cherhechima. See Kachima, 
Chesholimi, clan origin of, 393, 395 
Chest, pains in, cure, 99 
Chesu, chicken released, 179 
Cheswezuma, 7; two Kemovos in, 
188; curse pronounced in case 
of death of man of, 242 
Chetononoma clan, 236, 238, 256, 
257; clan of Pferonoma, 115; 
origin of clan, 170, n. 2; fetch 
Kerutsa's corpse, 238 
Chhip-pe, wands used in stone. 
pulling ceremony, 346 
Chiathang suckles his daughter, 217 


Chibu, Lhota equivalent of clan, 
366 


Chichama, 254 

“ Chicken roost,” 43 

Chicken sacrificed in Terho-rogi 
genna, 234; in python killing 
genna (Changs), 381; buried 
alive with corpse, 226; chased 
and killed іп stone-pulling 
ceremony, 346; released to 
avert disease, 179; hatching 
of, cause of genna (Memi), 338 

Chief, position of, ; among 

mas, 358; among Changs, 

219; skulls hung in house of, 
162 

Chiese, shrub used in omen taking, 
218, 239, 245 

Chikeo, master of wild ani 

_ legend, 182, п. 1, 266 
Chikrau, First Sower, or Samugut- 


, ing, q.v. 
Child, washes co; 


mals, 


: грве, 295; сеге. 
monies connected with birth 
and childhood (Memi), 342, 


% 13роза] of, if 
mother dies, 216; treatment 
of, after birth, 215; lengthy 
suckling of, 217; special burial 
of, dying unnamed (Memi), 
340, 342; born with placenta 
adhering killed, 172; illegiti- 
mate, 171, 172; food tabus, 

5; high value’ sot on heads 

4 


Childbirth,’ death іш, 95, 216; 
.,.(Memi), 340 
Chillies, 77 


3 indispensable diet, 93 ; 
tempering iron, 64 ; 
regarding men climb- 


ing up, 252; use of in symbolic 
message, 292 
Chimdkédima, villago ої Chakroma 
roup, 15 
Ching, Nagas traced back to, 8 
Chinese iron foundry, 13 
Chipfu, medicinal plant, 99 
Chipokitema, 14 
Chire (August), 197, 198, 411 
Chisel (Ruzhe), 65, 66 93, 395 
Chishilimi clan, ee й 
Chisu. See Stone-pulling. і 
Chi-thu-ni-kluh, first month of Mer 
year (December), 344, Г An- 
Chizama, reputed ancestor 0 
amis, 112 203; 
олова origin of, legend, 
spirit, 99 
Choloma, v. Сы таша 
Chomhu, tree, 26 Аов, 
і name among 2 
m | Perm hairdressing: 
371, 372 1 
Chongpo, Chang clan, 379, het war 
Chophimi, Sema clan, ma 


о 
Chówüma (Choloma), villag 

Chakroma group, 15 , ; 
Christianity, among Aos, Angami 

375; influence on 181 

religious beliefs, 180, 
Christians, полева of, vil 4 
Chu See Dhuli Не, 216 
Chualan Abaja, hermaphrodite, 

n. 2 So 
Chumm, Lhota name for a 
Chusenu — Armageddon, 

garding, 252 
Clan, social unit, 109 ; I 

changes in, 109-117 ; адор iple 

into, 118; names 0! a 395; 

origins of, 393, o 380; 

among Changs, ба 366 : 

(Chibu) emong тае EE Ж 

amous, 2 $ 
холу in, split in Septer pter" 

in funeral rites, te 374 i 

clan duties among Д 

іп Khonoma, | 128 556 К f 

origin of Kohima, 2097, 402; 

Angami, by villages, 4 for cer- 

men of other, require! Е 296, 

tain tasks in funeral гі titution 

227, 228; peculiar cone У right 

of some, 114 and App. X i 

in inheritance, 135 


355 
mas, 999 
lief ге 
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Clark, Mr. and Mrs., оп Aos, 370, 
375 

Cleanliness of Angamis, 21 

Cloth, stone-puller's (Memi), 346; 
of Pitsu, 26, 188; to dream of 
torn cloth unlucky (Memi), 
342; use of, іп symbolic 
message, 292; description of, 25, 
26; buried with female corpse, 
226, 227; burning of, neces- 
sitates a penna, 213 ; of Kalyo- 
Kengyu, 383 ; of nettle fibre, 
26; offered to keep off disease, 
179; peculiar to performers of 
certain ‘ gennas," 26, 231; 
peculiar to unmarried men, 26 ; 
show social position of wearer 
among Lhotas, 364, 365. See 
also Weaving 

Clothes, thrown away after sacri- 
ficial killing of python, 380 ; to 
dream of man in new, foretells 
death, 247; worn inside out on 
warpath, 151 

Cock, crowing omen for village 
site, 258; flight of, as omen. 
245; kiled to close funeral 
rites, 998; legend about 
cock calling sun, 259; pre- 
sented to mother after birth 
of first child if male, 224; 
released in door-dragging 
genna, 212; at Titho genna, 
209; sacrifice of, 99; sacrificed 


to cure child's _ peevishness, 
234; strangled ас Sekrengi, 
203: to dream of, portends 


С birth of son (Memi), 341 
coffin, construction, of grass burnt 


in, 226 
Colour, of mithan influenced by 
treatment, 79, 80; of skin 


darkened rapidly by change of 

с habitat, 18, n. . 

сше, legend regarding, 413 

compess, points of, 410 

onch shell, worn as ornament, 23; 

ав currency, 71, 72; worn by 

\ gami women, 28 

Contes (as far as possible all tales 
and stories have been groupec 
under this heading), 253, 266- 
282; Battle of the Birds and 
Snakes, 267; The Bear, 270; 
Boiled’ Crab, 270;  Chikeo's 
Gift, 266; The Deaf and the 
Blind, 279; The Dog, 269; 
The Fig Tree, 266; Hunchibili, 
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280; The Ingenious Orphan, 
274; The Man, the Rat. and 
the Toad divide their Rice, 199; 
The Man who turned Ashes to 
Rupees, 278; Matsuo, 273; 
Тһе Monkey and the Jackal, 
277; The Mouse, 269; Тһе 
Rat Princess and the Greedy 
Man, 272; The Shrew-mouse, 
268; Snakes, 268; Story of 
Jesu, 310; The Ogress (Kacha 
Naga), 279; of origin of Ter- 
hengi genna, 201 ; The Travel- 
ling Companions and the Grate- 
ful Doe, 271; The Wild Dog, 
269 

Cooking, methods of, 93, 94 

Cooking pot, 57; earthen, not used 
by sacrificer of python, 380 ; of 
mother thrown away after 
birth (Memi), 341, 343; re- 
newal of, by Yuhongba, сеје- 
brant, by stone-puller (Memi), 
345 

Cornelian beads, 23; beads worn by 
Angami women, 2 

Согрве, division of, enemy’s, 32 

Cosa’s fen, 180 

Cosmetics, use of, 22 

Cotton, 77; cleaning, spinning, є!є., 
60; weaving, 61; cotton gin, 
Meza tsangyusi, 60 

Council, of elders, 143; 

Cow, calving ог dying, 
genna (Memi), 338 

Cow-bells, 80 Й 

Cowries, not worn by Angami 
women, but worn by ma 

27; usually sign of 


women, ; if 
martial achievements, tied to 


(Aos), 372 
cause о 


wrist of dead Lhota, 186; 
significance of lines of, on kilts, 
94, 25; оп armlets, 30; 


usually only worn by men an 
exception among Rengmas and 
Боаз, as food, 93; as medi 
Crab (Sego), аз 100 ; as medi- 
Бе 00; legend of boiled, 
270; іп Lhote yain-making 
corem 401 
dile. п. 2 
сш varieties of, 77; improved 
ў sacrifice, 161; by 
i cel 
Dow usi by certain tribes, 
by Central Мара tribes, 
of Changs, 378; by 


Semas, 357  . 
Crows, flesh unclean, 96 
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су, 71, 72 
Coe очаја Ъу аап, 83, 241, 
242 


Пашу Ше, routine, 104 

Damant, Mr., 96 

Dancing, described, 195; аз дате, 
104; аз папа, 194; іп door- 
dragging genna, 213; at Тћек- 
rangi, 198, 205, 206; of Kacha 
Nagas and Kabuis, 352 ; among 
Semas, 359 

Dancing place, 48, See Tehuba 

Dao (Zhe), 36, 65; chisel-edged, 64; 
Chang, 378; axe-shaped, made 
by Aoshed, used by Naked 
Rengmas, 379; obsolete dao, 
Possibly Tibetan origin, 365; 
made by Wakching and Wan- 
ching, 385; licking of, теНеуез 
pain of wound caused by, 100 ; 

thrown away after sacrifice of 

python (Changs), 380 ; buried 

with male corpse, 226 ; (Memi), 

339 


Dapetsuma = Dapfetsuma — Dap- 
futsuma, Pferonoma, clan, 115 ; 
Кобіта clan, origin of, 256, 257, 
258; fetch Kerutsa’s corpse, 
238 


Daughters, 137; 


inheritance of, 

gifts to, 137 et seq. 

Davis, A. W., ix, 334 
sacrifices, 160; on position of 
women, 167, 169; views on 
infanticide, 172 

Dáyang, river, 7, 14, 359, 368 ; oath 


on, 145, п. ; Influence on Lhota 
customs, 362 


з оп human 


‚‚ disposal ор, 
among Aos, 375 
by achumi, 


225-230, 
> (Memi), 339; 


Чїзроза1 2 
Classification of 
offerings 
Path о 


аб ама to 
tribes, 
to (Memi), 


339; 
the, Hill оғ 


the, 
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186; resur- 
to dream 


Cave of the, 
rection of, kai 
of, unlucky, 22 а 
225—230; ceremonies a 
edi 339, 340; доо 
реппа, : 198; entails. 556 
(Меті), 339; аѕ рш е 
for adultery, 150; эв ри ps 
ment for E 48 ee аз 
ев { genna, 195; h- 
Pede үп ; from арр Р 
ing foot of rainbow, Sto" 
ani for those lost 3D i retell, 
{sp ; ' dreams which. це 95; 
247; unnatural, cae 84 
funeral rites after, 22 зан 
volves Авион z 1908 оп 
roperty (Lhotas E 
ынын, а Eo by 
(Memi), 340; by Tot B 
drowning, special fur ха 
(Memi), 340; existence! ; 
184, 185, 186 ‚ 2445 
Deer, crossing path unlucky өше; 
effect of, running mo 
259; hunting ої, 35, * 


if 
Deer trap, 87 214; 6 
Delivery; method | об. place 
illegitimate child, 217; 
of (Memi), 342 
bi? Deo-mani,” 2: a 
Depilation, 22 қ E 
oen on male side Wt г 
i exception, 398, arn off 
nised, I die 


lom dd in 
Dhan, unhusked rice, 


2; «change, 943 
Ку, 222; ехс ‚ 349. 
end ceremonies em 1941 
ge e pr in досы 
gend, У: 31-233 5 Ж. E 
rangi genna, 206, iis 31; 
Dhuli, basket for gr Чо taki 
woman alone allowe 
dhan from, 192 days, 193 of 
Dies nefasti = рош е аур 9; 2 
Differentiation, zapi опе» 
toms ап! 11 1, 
PE villages, 1 351, 37 
Dikhu river, 10, 31, 
383 
Dimápür, 20 » 
Diphu river, 15 Р 2 
Disang river, 383 keep of 
Diseases, measures to 


178, 179 102 3 
Distilling, in кы fighting 
Diulung, one о 

: од; 368, 407 
Divination, 244 ей seq. 


INDEX 


Divorce, 168; among E. Angamis, 
224, 225; among Lhotas, 367; 
, among Ao 
Dixon, Professor, of Harvard, viii, ix 
Dogs, keeping of, 81, 82; flesh 
eaten at gennas, 204 ; flesh not 
eaten by certain clans, 395; 
flesh, sometimes unclean, 96; 
sacrificed at funeral of tiger 
slayer, 340 (Memi); eyes of 
living, as medicine, 100 ; hair 
of, as medicine, 100; hair em- 
broidery, 383; barking, good 
omen Тог village site, 258; 
oath оп, 146 ; birth of, cause of 
genna (Memi), 328 ; how, came 
to live with men, 268 ; hunting, 
81,89; penalty for killing, 81 ; 
share of game, 88,89; names 
of, 89 
Dolls, manufacture and tabu re- 
garding, 67 
Dormitories, for unmarried youths 
and girls, among Aos, 374, 375 ; 
among Memi, 343. See also 
Morung 
Door-dragging. See among Gennas 
Doors, of villages, 44, 45; of houses, 
54; corpse of woman dying in 
childbirth not taken through, 
216; back, used by mother 
after childbirth, 215 
Dopule, Chief of Khonoma, 142 
Doshu (January), 197, 411 
Dowry, disposal of property bought 
with, 138; custom as to, 139 
Dreams, lucky, 222; unlucky, 220, 
322; (Memi), 342; bad, sacri- 
246; ghost of ille- 


fice after, 
gitimate child haunts mother 


in, 171, 217 р 
Dreams, science of, 246; meanings 
of some, 247; as omens, 168; 
significance of, before house- 
building, 52; before hunting, 
88; consulted before marriage, 
250, 222; (Memi), 343, 344; 
consulted as to stone for pulling 
(Memi), 346 ; аз affecting name 
of child (Memi), 342 ; as means 
of determining sex of child 
(Memi), 341 
Dream women, 246; foretell future, 
186; select wood for effigy, 191 
Dragon-flies, as food, 93 
Draughts, game, 101, 102 
Dress, of various tribes, 
and ornaments, 22 ей seq: 3 
guide to grouping tribes, 382; 


17, 18; 
as 
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special, of stone-puller (Memi), 
346; distinctive, of killer of 
men, leopard and tiger, 159; 
on the warpath, 33; extending 
among Naked tribes, 384; of 
Aos, 371 Lhota, 364; of 
Semas, ; Sangtams, 376 
Drill (tool) (Chugeh), 58, 65, 66 
Drink, 97, 98; offering of, to 
spirit, 98. See also Zu 
Drinking vessels, 58, see also Leaf 
cups; cup, disposal of de- 
ceased’s, 185; horn, kept full 
after death, 228 
Drums, war, 354 ; among Aos, 373; 
beaten at conclusion of python 
killing genna (Changs), 381 
Dual organisation among Ahoms, 
110; Angamis, 110 et seq. ; Aos, 
372, ; among Lhotas, 366; 
among Rengmas, 361; among 
Konyak tribes, 385 ; not clear 
among Semas and Changs, 379 
Dug-outs, made by Lhotas, 366 
Dulo, frame for cotton thread, 60 
Dumb, skill in use of signs, 291 
Dummy birds, 51 
Dunbar, Sir G. D. 5., 
Padam Abor tale, 291 
Dusun, oath ої, 147, n. ; method of 
warding off smallpox, 178 
Dyes and dyeing, 24, 25, 26, 62, 63 
Dzu. See Zu 
Dzudza = Zubza, q.v. 
Dzünokehema, v. Viswemu 
Dzurawu, spirit presiding over wild 
animals, 182 


reports 


Ean-niNGS, Eastern Angami, Kacha 
Naga, and Ao women's, 27, 28 ; 
brass, 04; not now worn by 
Khonoma women, 286; white 
shell, worn by women who have 
not borne а child, 28; painted 
on shields, 35 

Ears, taking of, 164; ornaments 
worm in, 23, 29; piercing 
(Memi), 343 ; erystals worn in 
lobes by Ao women, 371; of 
boars split, 81, of dogs cropped, 


82 
Earth eaten in oath taking, 146 | 
Earthquake, entails genna (Memi), 


338 ; supposed cause of (Memi), 


341 
Earthworms, casts (Zochu-bo) as 
medicine, 100 
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Eating, method of, 04; priority in 
commencing, 112 - 

Eclipses, beliefs regarding, 41 

Effigies, meaning of, 32, 33; over 
graves, 23, 67, (Chakrima), 
227, 47, 48; burial of, 185; 
made of hetho wood, 191; 
used in witchcraft, 242; of 
Kikakepfuma, of Lesu gonna, 
232 

Egg, sacrificed in Kiru n 

34; as medicine, 100; given 

to avert diseaso, 179; use of, 
in symbolic message, 292; in 
Lhota rainmaking, 401; break- 
ing of, in omen taking among 
Аов, 374; not eaten by 


certain persons among Memi, 

339 

Hider rights of, аз regards eating, 
112 


Elephant, hunting, 86, 87 


Embroidery, Kweku, 62 
Empeo = Kacha Nagas, grammar, 
‚ ete., 352 


pfezhe genna, 


quarantine enforced, 
building bridge as cure 
4 

many clan патев are, 
: among Lhotas, 366, 367 


Erythrina Fulgens , Нео, q.v. 
Eschatology, 184 ^ 


; of Lhotas, 367, 
368 
Eshamsu, cloth worn by puller of 


‘WO stones among Lhotas, 
365 


Etusu, cloth worn by stone-puller 
., among Lhotas, 365 
Evil rye, attributed to Kachima, 


Exoreta, Passing by cock luck: 
omen, 203 Ree 4 
Ехо 


M to dream of, unlucky, 52, 
Exogamous Group, liaisons within, 
170, 400 


Ty re- 
gend regard. 
i $ inter-Kolhu, 113; 
inter-Thino 14; decay ої, 
114, 115, 11 $ inter-Putsa, 
115, 116, 1 7; cause ої 
abandonment within  ТВіпо, 
; among Aos, 873; атпопр 
Thotas, 366 ; among Rengmaa, 
Eye ache, Medicine for (Chetho- 
dzu, brine), 99 
Eyes of dog аз medicine, 100 


lenifüeanoa of; 
FALLING in dream, significance 0 
247 
Family, Appendix V, 398-400 
Family, size of, 55 БЕ t 
Famine, omen of, 244; anes 
python to stop, among Cha 
380 


fashion, 23 Ss 
sy observed by Mohvu a 
krima (Memi), 348; by мот, 
of Mao villages (Memi), Ud 
338; by killer. of В кз 
animal (Memi), 338; У лаг 
cessful hunter, 240; by gu 
of new house, 53; vr 
genna (Memi), 337, 33: ЖҮР 
Father, alone present а scanant 
(Memi), 342; must Бе р КАПА, 
at burial of still-born er 
216; power over chi after 
137;  rostrictions eee of 
birth, 341 ; жарда: 
illegitimate child, 17 T 
Father and mother, divis Но, 
tribes in dual organ mg fof, 
marked by different tom (лов), 
110,111; ты ; 
373; Rengmas, 219 
k Father's side" bays go ND у 
Шаро, 48; °° 
bie e y ; of merit. (МУ 
345. See also Social ee tou 
Feet, of rain-maker es of, 
ground, 237; so па рїө 
dead illegitimate chi 


. taken 
with thorns, 171, 2173 
as trophies, 158 готово" 
Fertility, ceremonies to Р 
208 


ге » for, 100 30 
ребру genealogy a 101, 
"Fighting eating,” де 

102 


i 66 12 
-tree, legend of, 2 o, 112, 
Tiare: lege system о taking: 
Finger, cut off in % 
В п. 2 ‚ 52; koop! 


ої, 


off суп, 99; extino ‘P Tight 


on ceremoni& 
Ei necessary, 284, M 
fire-slick, 56, 204, 234, 
341, 344; first, іп 04; М. 
52 "3; omens БУ» ag 2, eem 
at conclusion of ma рат дї A 
monies, 223; tabu 24; legen 
in harvest field, vn 
regarding (Memi), 


INDEX dus 


Fire-guerd, 56 
Firo-atick (Segomi), described, 56; 
see also Fire; allowed in hnr- 
vest field, 75 п.; buried with 
. corpse, 226 
First Reaper (Lidepfu), appoint- 
ment of, duties of, food tabus, 
189; collects fees, 205 ; gathers 
first paddy, 200; post held by 
woman, 167; receives flesh of 
animals killed in the chase, 
‚240; receives share of sacri- 
ficial meat, 99, 194, 234; 
_ among Rengmas, 361 
First Sower (Tsakro), appointment 
of and duties of, food tabus, 
189; receives pieco of flesh of 
animals killed in the chase, 
240; receives share of sacri- 
ficial meat, 99, 194, 234; 
collects fees, 205; among 
‚ Rengmas, 361 
Fish, dried as food, 93; (Kureu) 
not eaten by certain persons 
among Memi, 339; brain 88 
medicine, 100; poisoning con- 
Mihi with harvest, 159 
ing, 89 et вед.; rights, 90; 
n ho tea! method of, 366 
esh, of animals killed, “ kenna ” 
to hunter, 241 ; special cooking 
of, pieces given to village 
Officials, 240, 241; of wild 
animals, not eaten by certain 
persons, among Memi, 339; 
distribution ої, to friends 0! 
M ee 996; sacrificial, must 
be consumed on day © 
Sacrifice, 226, 235, 239; сеге- 
ieee eating of sacrificial, 
i 5; use in magic, 348; 
human, averts ovil, 159; hung 
in Morüng, 160; improves 
SL D) 161; disposal of, of 
slain enemy, 239, 240; in- 
quest on (Lhotas), 157; oath 
Fie swearer’s, 146, n. 2 
ers, ferns, ctc., worn in ears by 
men, 23; not worn by women, 


Tinte (Lowu), 69 

Fae, in dream, significance of, 247 
> 259-987; see also Tradi- 
ions, Legends, Contes, Songs + 
stories, method of collection 
and grouping, 252, 253; аз а 
guide to grouping tribes, 382; 
pees 375; of Changs, 381, 


Folk-tales of Angamis, Rengmas, 
Lhotas and Semas similar, 18 

Food, 91 et seq. ; cats’ flesh as, 82, 
83; grubs of hornets, 83, 84; 
unclean food, defined, 95, 96, 
185; nono to be left over 
from memorial erection feast, 
345 (Memi); of deceased’s 
household on duy of death, 
225; transference of qualities 
by, 92; pleced near corpse, 
225; placed on grave, 221; 
peculiar to the aged, 95; 
certain, not eaten by young 
men, 92; cooked by women, 
“kenna ” to head-taker, 239; 
restrictions as to cooking 
certain, 92, 241 

Food tabus, 94 ей seq. ; whether of 
totemistic origin discussed, 390 
et seq. ; among Semas, Lhotas 
апа Aos, 391, _ 392, 393, 
395, 396; among Aos, 373 5 
of Chang women, 379; of 


cerinin classes of persons 
(Momi), 9339; ої First 
Sower and Reaper and Pitsu, 
189 21) 


Fowls, 83; іп marriage price, 2 
uso of, іп symbolic message, 
292; escape of, given ter 
birth of first child, unlucky, 
224; not eaten by certain 
ersons, 232, 339; oath on, 
146; omens taken with, 220, 
939, 240, 945; roleased TUA 
ion ceremony, ; release 
ux Wed (Memi), 347 ; 
sacrifice of, 
sacri- 


Freire-Marreco, M і 
Friend, duties of, after death, 22 


aversion to, 91; 
Frogs. ; otimes unclean, 
; 


Аоз, 396 
рота ritos; 225-490 уо Һе 
whose _bodies cannot be re- 
red, 229; ш case of un- 
coveral death, 229, (Memi) 340 
H., Ethnography of 


88 5 
Fom азота Assam, 335 


ADZOSI, seed put in mouth of 
З узо at burial, 226 


Gait, quoted, 154 
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Gambling, 102 ; sufficient cause for 


father revoking gift, 137 


Game, not eaten by performer of 


Mozu genna, 231, n. 3 


Games, 101 et seq. 
сабо position ої, 142, 143 


Gargoyles, to ward ой diseaso, 99 
Garuda, 267 n. 


Gates of villages, 44, 45, 48 
Gatsei, leaf tasted by head-taker, 


239 


Gauntlets, formerly worn by war- 


Gazetteer of the Naga Hills, 


riors, 31, 32 


eto; 
336 


Genealogy of Srisahu, 127 
Genna, where equivalent to tabu, 


see under Kenna, list of, 196- 
212; see also Memi notes, 337 
et seq. ; meaning of term, 3; 
importance of, varies locally, 
194, 196, 197 ; acts of worship, 
189; includes Penna and Nanu 
days, 193 


Gennas, Classified list of : 


mmunal, for health, pros- 
регібу, and success in war and 
chase: Klokawtimoni for moon 
(Memi), 338 ; Krehemani 
(Memi), 338; Pureshi (Memi), 
$ Poshmani (Memi), 338; 
rengi, 56, т., 81, 189, 196, 
230, 245; described, 197, 203- 
205; Supra (Memi), 198; Тһопі 
(Memi), 198; Tok-kaw (Memi), 
337; U-klaw, feast of the 
dead, 347 (Memi) ; Uklokao.e, 
9r sun (Memi), 338 ; Uramoni 
(Memi), 338; Uratawh (Мек- 
типа),338 ; Zatsu (Kezami), 198 
"y mmunal, agricultural: Ай. 
honi (Memi), 901; Arringhe 
201; Baulutowe 

(Memi), 200; Bingi, 200; But- 
> ezami), 200; ` Duni 
(Memi), 198; Etsungo (Ке- 
zami), 199; Gnongi, 196, 208; 
described, 198; Kehogasi 
(Memi), . 338; Lideh, 200; 
Metza (Ke. 
3. Rupra (Memi), 
Saleni, or Salani, or 
Salegni (Memi), 199, 224, 344; 
Tekedeh, described, 200, 201; 
erhengi, 189, 196, 197, 208, 
8; described, 201; social, 
Performed at, 230; Thékrángi, 
28, 40, 48, 197 3 described, 198, 
205-20 ; Théwitkikwii, de- 


a 


Gennas, Individual and Р 


sional: 
. Communal, occasions 


. Communal, 


scribed, 199, 201; Трак, 
49; described, 199, fae 
Tsingemung, Ao tug К bes 
genna, 373; Tsung}, 4 "aad. 
228; Umigaiyi (Memi), dod 
Utok-kawh (Mekrima), Es 
Vateh, 199, 200, 201; Yeke 


(Kezami), 198 ensis 


t 338; 
quake (Memi) Molugashu; Сз, 
dragging of new vil 5% БО 
212; war ganan, ^+ 39 

ing friendly Sn prevention : 
(Mem?) temi), 
Memi), 
тићо, 
209; 


^hijira-Goshur 1 
ы 200; арас о 
210; Muni or Әріден 3 
200; Tichü, see Tit Кај 
197, 208; described, 2 


fixed by Метпі, 196 king and 


у 1, rain-ma ione 
"apps 336-238; ob omi, 
Angamis, 401, 402 ; 


i nna, 
347; Theza, 236; Tikope 
236 Personal» 
i þirth, 
.; essential, n 
24 seg., Ale-wo E Dr 
343 ; ear-piercing (Mer „риа: 
death, 225 ей seq. $ тај 
birth, 216; for ud о 
А = Бю, 
188 197, 21 d 365; 
Esham (показ), oghes 
Eta (Lhotas), 305; зеаре, ». 
230; Кебевһе, Ке hi 230; 
stone-pulling ; Кгерһаро 201$ 
Lesu (Lishe; Lichu), У "Мо zo» 
described, 231, 23 be 930; 
231, n. 3; Pichiprelo so 
Shisang (Lhotas), 304 ; Suling 
(Lhotas) 305; ро 
(Ketseshe, Chis ЕСТ) ү 
Shoh), 232, 233, (5 40 
(Memi) 211, 5, т 
Temoza, 231, 
described, 231 oy 
in connection with 
(Мета), 3455 
(Lhotas) 364; Е? 
Manipur. term, me". 
the , 2 
345; Zhütho, Zacher Sat 
26, Ба, 201,231; езет 
reaching paradise. 5, 233-296, 
tabus, 396; si и 
i) 337, 838; Phe 
рај ru 2 Kirupfe7 
‚ ж, 


233; 


INDEX 


Nosotsa (for 
234; Hunting, 
158, 


sickness), 234; 
sickness), 233, 

240-241; Head-taking, 
Gen, 59 165, 238-240 Е 
MR оце (Kipuchie), 48; earth 

а ling entails а“ penna," 212; 

Gho enemy’s flesh laid at foot of, 239 
a dalled, legend, 266; of one 
бон has died unnaturally, 183 

howki, spears thief, 148, п. і 


Girl Ad 

d ear-piercing, 217; head 

shaved, 27, 172; in marriage 
ceremonies, 221, 2 special 


Sormitory for (Memi), 349 ; m 
* Gi nekrangi genna, 205—208 
He | house," 49, 169 
mei, Manipuri name for Ten- 
Goat am 14 
ен of he-, prohibited to 
5 en, 92, 95; flesh not eaten 
i certain clans, 341 95; 
Сов ИВЕ of, 84 та, e 
pue ns shield ornament, 35 
ді een, іп marriage negotia- 
doanh. 220, 222 
на Miss G. М., Naga and other 
А ribes, etc., 335 
б sex of, discussed, 398 ; 
Кава раа of belief іп, 177; 
M rieties of, 178. See Terhoma 
Gol nd Spirits 
Solgghat, 11, 18 
d,not valued by Angamis, 275, 


n. 2 
Golden Bough, 199, n. 
Соп, аа ойгтопоу, 12 
Жыр 77; (Pfurhe), 
Ern 100; as vessels, 
Eur food, 93 
Gas 231, п. 25 to fly at 
Gan usenu, 252 
59 Lt. б. R., Narrative of an 
Hi edition into the Nage 
Grass ЕРИ ete., 334 
di oor touched with, in door- 
Gracy со genna 212 
Gress Үл oath taking, 146 
Grave орретв, as food, 93 
Sili igging of, 226 ; digging of, 
(Memmi in of, orientation of 
bes emi), 339; of Kemovo, ve 
огей, 228; orientation ОЇ, 
Saat 229; prowess in love, Wor 
m chase recorded оп, 166 ; 
in-making ceremony а%, 237; 
Grave: airs to, 228 ; removal of,22 
3 Я аз epu 99 5 26 
m sacrifice ап, 
Graves, 47, 48 (Changs), 


аз medi- 
57, 58; 
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Grierson, Sir G., Linguistic Survey 
of India, ix, 8, 335 

Groin, cure for swollen, 100 

97; entertainment of, 

among Аоз, 373, 374 

Guns, fired at funeral, 227; num- 
bers and source of supply, 84 


178 
f, 216, 217 


HAGIYUNG, subdivision of Chang 
clan, 38 
Haha = Konyak, q.v.» 384 
Hail, genna to keep off, see also 
Titho, 210 
Haimung, traditional Lhota site,362 
cutting, 223 


Hair, method of 
ing, different styles, 01» 
22; styles of married and un- 
marrie 27; women, 
for ceremonies, 8; of Lhotas, 
Semas, Ао8, Sangtams, Changs, 
and Yachumi all similar, 382; 
of Konyaks, 384; Konyak 
tribes and Ang 
386 ; dressing, Chongli women’s 
style, 371, 312; 
of enemy taking, 166; 

” 166; 


тпейїсїпе, 
spirit of pytho 
in б 


nna, 200; home genna, =. 
g aves nob repaired during rice, 


228, n- 


dispo! 
ficatio! 
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ment of, after burial by Changs, 
382 
Headacho, medicine for, 99 
Head-bands, 65 - 

Head-dress, cerernonial, of men, 29 
Hoead-hunting, 156-167; causes of, 
157, 168; in Borneo, 156 

Head-taker, v. Veteran 
Head-takers, special ornaments and 
dress of, 29, 30, 32; tattooed 
among Konyak tribes, 385 
Head-taking, 238-240; brings no 
advantago in other world, 186 ; 
women in relation to, 399; 
genna held in order to cause 
death of person, 242; records 
of, on grave, 166 
Heart, pains in, cure, 99 
Hearth, in housebuilding ceremony, 
2; construction of, after 
marriago, 223, (Memi) 344; 
special, for parents, after a 
birth, 342; meals not allowed 
on, at Thewuukukwu, 199, 
200; special, made, 200; re- 
ae of, after a death (Memi), 
Hen, given to mother after birth of 
first child, if female, 224; 
mother fed on flesh of hens 
after birth of child, 214; to 
dream of, foretells birth of a 
girl (Memi), 341 ; mother eats, 
after birth of girl (Memi), 342 
Непіта, 11, 13 
Henry, Mr. O., quoted regarding 
Headhunters, 157, n. 1 
Hermaphrodite, 216, п. 2 
евепли, father of Kuthoh, 117; 
in Srisalhu’s enealogy, 127 
Hetho, effigy made of, buried, 229 n 
2. kenna to burn, 190, 191 
Hill of the Dead, 186, п. 9 
u, special food for door 
genna, 213 
Ho-ang-ho, 8 
Hodson, T. C., The Naga Tribes of 
Manipur, 334 5 on tabus among 
M itheis, 396; оп totemism 
among Nagas, 397; remarks 
on war among Nagas, 152 ; ол 
value of women’s heads, 163 
Hoe (keju) iron, 78; (ваго) bam- 
boo, 78, 79; Yachumi, 371; 
given as Mengu, 138, 344 
€s, 88 currency, 71; given to 
bride’s ‘mother, 222; in mar- 
Tage ceremonies (Memi), 344; 
Presented to bride’s friends, 224 


-dragging 


INDEX 


Homicide, 183 ; punishment y ovs 
Honesty, Angamis’ views on, 38 З 
Horn Ж апа buffalo—drink- 
ing cups, 58; filled a s 
death, 185; placed near cor , 
225; "method of workings ы” 
i inted on змеев, 
yy memes of buffalo, 68; 
used in necklaces, 23 ial 
Hornbill, Great, fenthers ої ar 
mark of head-taker, 2 е ignis 
symbol of valour, 66; ins Б бо 
of warrior, 191; kenna а А 
wearing, 203; snare ӨЗІ елін 
traditional ancestor „Жо of 
clans, 391, 303; em Бай 
bravery, 392; flesh tab 
391, 392, 396 ; (куйш), 
Hornet, grabs аз food, 93 ; E 83, 84 
capture and keeping 01, sane 
Horns, carried at Thekrang! 5 29; 
206; worn by veterans, 
significance of, 29, Е eribed, 
House, 50 et seq.; Aos, des 
372; building of, duties in 
adopted, 119; Swan 225; 
Derochu genna, 2 апа son 
rules rogarding father i after 
sharing, 55, n. ; vacated 


taS, 
accidental death among Lho ; 
367 Кн) 
Household, “ konna ” after а bi 
214 of 46; 
Houses, arrangement (Changs: 
Lhota, Ао, 363; ja 
378 ; orientation of, ardin& 
Huluk, lema, connection 
Changs), H mii, 
Cn Wotsami and Kuas 
395; flesh not n head 
Wotsami, 393, А a pring 
ut in sprin : i 
ae (Sema, Lhotas), 


жашт, prohibition regarding. kills, 
ing flesh of animals 16 240 
241; faith in о е 
і 84 ей seq.; Э 
REC 240, 241; dogs, Y и 
5, 86 7 
Husband and wife, resembla for, 
Angami and Sema WO 
discussed, 400 Pitsu, T89 
Hredi, special cloth of hime 
Hrepfuma, or Иторуо 206, 957; 
clan, origin of, , j8 . 
fetch Kerutsa's сору gamists 
Hurukhe, only Angami, poy 
168 


INDEX 


Hurutsuma, Kohima clan, origin of, 
115, 256, 257; fetch Kerutsa’s 
corpse, 238 

Huthu, owl, applied to one who says 
his own name, 2 


Таокот, similarity of terrace culti- 
vation, 8 
Ikhuichi, boys’ 
343 
Ikraw.ji, third day of U-klaw 
genna (Memi), 347 
legitimacy, 171, 172 
Illegitimate children, delivery and 
disposal of, bring ill luck on 
village, 217; (Memi) parents 
made to marry, if marriage- 
Я able, or girl banished, 344 
Tloichi, girls’ dormitory (Memi), 343 
Implements, agricultural, 78, 19; 
blacksmiths’, 63; carpenters’, 
65 
Incest, within prohibited degrees, 
result of (Memi), 345; between 
„unmarried, 169, 170, 400 
Indigo, 24, 62 
Indo - Chinese 
cradle of, 8 
Infanticide, 171, 172, 217; ргасбісе 
of, precludes ignorance of laws 
of procreation, 40 
Infant mortality, 55 
Infoma, Rengma village, 164 
Inheritanco, 135 et 8е@. 
insects as food, 93 ; сег 
to children, 95 
Inseni-Kotsenu, Northern Rengma. 
а linguistic grouP» 
Insignia, of warrior, 104; Шома 
ranted assumption of, 165; of 
performers of social gennas, 
231-233 ; successful warrior, 
hornbill’s feathers, 191; ої 


dormitory (Memi), 


race, traditional 


tain, tabued 


and warriors, ) 
365; ої Бета warrior, 


85; of wives of per- 
f social gennas, 8, 
sale of right to wear, by 


as 


Iron, $ 
currency, 7] ; bride must troad 
's house. 


on, entering groom's 
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Irrigation, see Terrace cultivation: 
possible origin of, 7,8 

Isolation, of mother after child- 
birth, 214 

Itch, cure for, 100 

Ivory, method of working, 67; see 
Armlets 

Izumontsurre, 
group. 366 


eponymous Lhota 


JAINTIAPUR, 20 

Jakhime, famed for tall men, 9; 
human sacrifice in, 161 

Japvo, mountain, 6, 13; traditionat 
place of origin of Semas, 7,371: 
'Khonoma raiders snowed up оп, 
255 

Jars, 57 

© Jaseja,” title, 26 

Jews’ harp, 69 

“ Jhums," 46, чо, 74, 76, 77, 140, 
141; terraces for, 76, 17; 
among Rengmas, 361; human 
sacrifice at firing, 162 

Jilimasa, Memi, equivalent of 
Ukepenopfu, 4.9); 8 

Job’s tears, “ Sikre,” 77, 93; веедв 
ої, in ornaments, 28-29 

Jótsoma, village in Khonoma group, 
15, 43, 45; Semoma clan in, 
117; aid Rengmas, 153 ; allied 
to Khonoma in fight with 
Maram, 255; trade in anvil 
stones, 63 ; gennas in, 199, 200; 
Thezukepu genna in, 208; 
Titho genna in, 209; First 
Sower in, 189; women may not 
eat hawks’ flesh, 94; _boys 
leave mothers аб Sekrengi, 204 

Journal of the ‘Anthropological In- 
stitute, 178, n. , 3 

Jumping, Sitse, high jump» 102; 


Mabeh, jump, 2; Chatse, 
Jong jump, 103; Keva, run- 


ning jump; 
Jute (gakeh), 77; jute cloths, 62 


KABUIS, related to Kacha Nagas, 
16, 352; included in Southern 


Nagas, 351 
Kabvéma, Piphima, villages of Сһа- 


krma group, 15 
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Nagas, from Angami stock, 
Хатад Plated to Kabuis, 16; 
habitat, 5; legends of origin, 
6; included in Southern Nagas, 
351; description, 352; domi- 
nated by Angamis, 14, 16, 156; 
summon Kukis to their aid, 14; 
birth customs, 214, л. 1 and 
т. 4; infanticide, 172; bride’s 
entry into groom’s house, 221, 
т. ; salt making, 70; prophecy 
as to expulsion of British, 252 
Kacharis, relations with Nagas, 13 
Kachima, division of Memi, 112 
Kachu, 77; cause of red, making 
men smart, legend, 282 
Kaghamo, ancestor of Chesholimi 
and Chishilimi clans, 393, 395 
Kakhos enlisted by Ahom Kings, 13 
Kalyo-Kengyu, descriptive note, 
meaning of name, habitat, 
noted for iron work called by 
Changs Aoshed, by Semas 
Tukjemmi, on Burma side, 
Para, 383; habitat, 6; cane 
leggings worn by, 31; use 
crossbows, 37; tribe south of 
Patkoi range, 351 
Kana, Memi month (April), 347 
anching gives and receives slaves 
to make peace, 161 
Kang, carrying basket, at funeral, 
225, 227 
ngcho, Chang clan, 380, 387 
rami, Kalyo-Kengyu village, 376 
arela, 93 
Kasakre, lead raid, 161, п. 1 
Katetokhu, memorial monoliths 
(Memi), 345 
Kechibu, general а 


ellation of 
male children, DU 


1 1 , m 1 
Kechi-ke-rho, spirits in stones, 183 
Kechino, general appellation of 


female children, 218, п. 1 
Кейі, Angami for King, 274, п. 1 
Kedohoh war dance, 104 
edu, rice Mortar, 53 
ékrima, braves attack se оув, 12; 
challenges Capt, Reid, defeats 
honoma, 152, 153 
Kelhu, 111, п. 5, 142; 


definition 
of, 113 


» 114; patrilineal, pat- 


Keli, song sung by two men and 
«лото Women, 283 

Kémóvó," 19; house of, 48, 51 a 

stinguished from Pehuma, 

chief, 142, 7,2 ; title earned by 

performer of Chisu genna, 233; 


INDEX 


/ 


і па, 
duty in door-dragging genr 
212^ 213 ; in Thekrangi Ee 
206; of clan, 206, n.; posita р 
and duties described, 186- 83 
may not eat game, 96 i rns 
claims penna, 193; proc m 
war dancing деппп, 211; in : 
nounces curse of clan, ped 
present at house-bu „ОЁ ж 
monies, 52; receives 4 о 5 
animals sacrificed, Жез 
Derochu genna, 234; Ё о од 
piece іоїз НезВ of animals 


oti о 
in chase, 240; sanctity us 
grave of, 228; of Semoma 
8 


clan, 128 ЯР. 
Kenima, origin of name, іле. 904 
Кеппа, 107 "198, 199, 200, 203, 2» 
216, 217, 220, 221, 2“ 
(Memi) 348; meaning 0 92; 
190, 191, 192 ; evasion 0 before 
for rain-maker, рай N for 
taking bees’ nests, 2305. у 
feed take, 239; ‘after МОВ; 
214; in Derochu genna. Б 
Observation of, тову, uring 
death, 241; regarding b 
certain woods, 191, 
waste cheroot ends, аа First 
garding First Reaper = regard- 
Sower and Pitsu, 189; БҮК 
ing wearing ОЁ де me 
feathers, 191 ; regar! a 
handling petticoats, cutting 
women, 191 ; regarding taking 
stubble, 192 3 regarding о ; as 
dhan out of “ duli, во, 192, 
Prohibition of intercours’ а, 
194; compared ҰМЫ е {п 
192, 193, with Nanu, 194 ү 
social gennas, T 287; 
sing Sheli, in village, 299» 
to sell eats, 82 Lot 
Kennedy, Colonel, notes ОЛ 
marriage rites, 222, 22 
Keno (February), 411 
Kenya, 218 Ж Е 
Kepenopfu iscussed, 1, 
Pih spirit, 180 ; sex di и 
181; abodes of, 181, ; 
giver of stone axe, tion fo 
life with, 184; qualifies і 
life with, 185. ғ Angamiss 
Kepepfuma, a о 
110,111, 
Kepepoma, see Kepezoma ^ 
жа see Kepepfume z amiss 
Kepezoma, division of Б 
110, 111, 112, 366 


Jem! 


INDEX 


Kepi, mythical ancestor of Nagas 
3 (Memi), 348 et seq. 
Kepuchi, genna stone, 406, q.v. 
Kera, month, 197, 195 
Kerau (April), 411 
Keruguma, thief, 148 
Kerutsa, tale regardin: 
я making, 237, 238 
Keshur = Kezakenoma, 
Ketenenyu, exogamous 
4 Rengmas, 361 
Kethi, adze, 66 
Kethi-thedi, 98, 252; charm to 
avert evil, 79; to keep off evi 
spirits, 53, 79; idea under- 
_ _ lying use of, 178 
Ketseshe, see Stone-pulling 
Ketsorr, stone of, 285 
Kotsü (May), 197, 411 
Кова, trumpet, 68 
Kéwhima, correct name for Kohima, 
4,11, n. 
Kezabama, 7; principal Kezāmi 
village, 15; famed for 
“ beauty " of its women, 9; 
апа infanticide, 171; tradition 
of origin, 258 
Kezakenoma, 115; Angami villages 
trace origin to, 113; Сһегата 
come from, 115; in Memi story 


of Мекгіта ‘Durbar, 350; 
lace of origin, 


of Angamis, 
258; principal Kezāmi village, 

15 
Kezakenoma stone, 19, 253, 263, 
п. 1, 407; legend of dispersion 
from, as aid to classification 
of tribes, 009; Jogond of, known 
to Rengmas, MLL legend not 


known by \ 
( Лов, 916 
е , 
aoe 19; Angami group, 355 
jpplation among, 111; vil- 
Sa 15; birth customs of, 
200’ n. 1; gennas, 198, 199, 
а house-building ceremonies 
among, 52; included ^^ 
Western Naga” language 
Lir language, 315- 
7; list, 328- 
nesification 
Mengu custom in, 
96; mean- 
i 25; 


g, and rain- 


q.v. 
division of 


"Rr 
Rezi (March), 411, 197 


hasis, similarity of belief 88 to 
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decrease in sizo of mon, 252; 
similarity of egg-breaking 
omen, to Ao custom, 374; ге- 
garding stone-pulling, 233 
Khoirao Nagas, affinity to Angamis 
and Memi, 16 
Khokhe, fish, 100 
Khonoma, 12, 15; typical Angami 
villago, its prestige, 11; origin 
of name, 393; capture of, by 
British, 252; clans in, 128; 
constitution of some clans in, 
117; customas to boys leaving 
mothers, 204; lominates 
Kacha Nagas, 14, 16, 156; 
dominates Zemi, 352; defeated 
У Kekrima, 152, 153; ех- 
elled from village site, 231; 
Terisa for tall men, 9; long- 


102; physical 
cloths used by, 25; exogamy 
in, 113; деппаз їп, 196, 911; 


head-taking genna in, 239; 
memorial stones in, 136; 
names of social gennas in, 230 


et вед. ; Хо Lesu genna, 201, 
231; rain-stopping genna, 299 ; 
rule of descent іп, 187; 
stone-pulling in, 233, n. 25 
suzerainty over Kacha Nagas, 
14, 16; traditional chiefs of, 
142; tradition of fight with 
Maram, 254; trade in beads 
апа shells, 67; unmarried 
man’s cloth, 26; varieties of 
rice cultivated, 76, 77; zuharo, 
97; women’s style of hair- 
dressing, 27; house- building 


monies, 9: 


оого TAM 
йб, gie “ anolont iron foundry, 
ae е eaten ab hoad-taking 


nna, 239 $ 
Khusama, pot-making at, 57 
» — Morung, zA 
game, Mhamesu, Pili, 


noted for Jitigiousness, 


0 
Kidong, 
Kidzu Tso , 

Kiekho, village, | 
Kigwema, origin of name, 
village in Khonom& group, 15; 


aids Puchama, 12; human 
i ; man tortured 


155; Pfero- 


noma, 
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Kihupfuma, persons possessed of 
evil influence, 243, 244 

Kika, “ house-horns,” 51, 232 

Kika-Kepfuma, may not eat 
chickens, 90; 
Lesu genna, 232; importance 


of, in house-building ceremony, 
3 


Kikong, clan food tabu, 391 

Kiloh, front room, 53 Я 

Kilt, 17, 18; ornementation ої, 24 

“ Kindred,” see Putsa; in marriage 
ceremonies, 220, 221 ; liaisons 
within, prohibited, 170; be. 

. coming the exogamous unit, 

170; mourning worn by, 203; 
Post-funeral feast of, 227; in 
connection with cursing, 249 

King, belief in return of, to expel 
British, 252 
іші, origin of, and food tabus of, 
3 


Кіпшіне, third room, 54 
Kipuchie, genna stone, 2 
iriiféma, village in Khonoma 
, Broup, 15; cloth industry in, 25 
‘ Kiroso Prutau, rain-making Ínmilies, 
7 Kisatsa," tho West, 46 
ites, ng food, 91 ; flesh prohibited 
to children, 95 
Kiungrr, Yachumi clan, 377 
Kiveku, 14 
aw-nu, Memi month (March), 347 
о wtimoni, enn 


12, q.v. 


for oon 
(Memi), 338 |" 
Knife, 65 

ода 5, see Ноев 

Odi, basket, 65 

Chima, exogamy іп, 114, 115; 


story of clans in, 115 
in, 196, 198, 199, 200 
Kohima group of villages, 15; 
used 


з gennas 


2 $. Women’ 
Tessing, 27 
Kola, basket, 65 

к Пау, grass garland 


а 
neck of child Placed round 


on naming 


INDEX 


(Memi), 341; leaves, Сү 
pulling ceremony (Мети, 
346 | an. 
ibes, habitat, 6; ane 
ыы ов ur. ЗР 
descriptive note, al 
armlets worn by, 31; 8! Y ifor 
hairdressing, 22; spears, pd 
from Angami, 35; Ко Доп 
26, п.; Нос, 79; buffa! р 
trumpet used by, 69; ее 
"pissoh," 24, 386; р kulla 
{тее burial, disposal of в 


by, 162; human вай а 
among, 154; value масе 
head by, 166; ta 


82; 
ndopted by Changs from 
use of gargoyles, 99; 0 illod 
out sickness, 179 ; азме рану 
by Chief's son, 1n рові 
movements of, 1 un 
Dikhu, Panji quive famine, 

Koshotiatsu, bird, foretells 
244 Tm 
оуота, reputed ancostor © 
amis, 112 
Krutze's pond, in song, 264 
Kruzeto, pedigree of, im 
Kudam, inferior share o 
head (Changs), Зао : 
Kudamji, Chang clan, ue Я 
Kukis, pellet bow borro Konya 
37; hearth, SEM . metho 
tribes resemble, 38 # preaking 
of obviating resulb o d migrà- 
tabu, 52, n. ; почан 
tion stopped by рд 
use of symbolic messag 
292, 293 
Kurhi, grass, 212 4 
2 estor of j 
B T 207° 
logy, 127 clan; 
кйш лы, sept of Somoma 
115, 117 0 А 
Kwethi, poisonous herb, 29 ; moan 
wiinoma = Khonoma, 
ing of, 43 


, 
ї спету 8 


ma 
Као спо" 


310 
80,3 
ТАРргев of the well, myth, 1 
kema, torture prisoner, е? 
мо in, 78: 
oui MM property acquisi- 
law as to, 73, 74, 783 | 41; 


1 
tion of private rights captives 
jhum, 140, 141; common: 


rights as to, 140; 


INDEX 


140, 141; women cannot in- 
herit, 135, 137; modified by 
mengu cystom, 138; purchase 
1 of, by women, 167 
.andmarks, 78 
Language, 291, 293 


29; dialects, 


` difference scussed, 294; 
abst ract nouns in Angami. 
294; rejection of foreign 


TOTIS; 295; tonnl nature of, 
267 ; comparative tables, 296, 
297, system of transliteration, 


298 ; prefixes and suffixes, 
259 ; articles, 300; nouns, 
359 ; gender, 300; number, 
301; case, 301, 302; adjec- 


tives, 303; comparison, 304; 
pronnan, 304, 305; verbs, 
2007910 ; adverbs, 310; order 
roe 310; specimen of, 
Med numerals, 314; in- 
й ation, 315; comparative 
is of words, 328, 329; 
80045 оп, 369; discussed, 369, 
270 rapid change of, 9; not 
Ше ute guide to race, 204; 
po on Ao, different. dialects 
AS L two, іп use nmoug 
a us 372, 373; Chang, 382; 
Жы acha Nagas, 352; Naga 
Е 327; Rengma lin- 
376 groups, 361; Sangtam, 
Lanier, R., 10 
eren valley, 14 
dr Naked Rengma village, 
Latsap: S80, 800 
EUR ара, spirit of rice harvest, 199 
80 in hunting, 89; asto cattle, 
заці to fishing, 90, 91; re- 
Ра ing terraced fields and 
78 er, 73, 74; forest produce, 


La 
сәніне customs, 109 её seq. 
Біз Ай raid, 11; claim соп- 
390 да with Kohima clans. 
MMOL of group differ 
oe n bulk of tribe, 365; breed- 
бог Борев 170 180 
ES (Pfenuonyu), 
EOM genna, 235 ; in head- 
ig genna, 240; 
(Метр. ceremonies, 2 
emi), 344; in stone-pulling 
b e 346; in Mozu genna, 
2n n. 3; in реппав, 203, 206, 
Leather work, 64 
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Leaves as substitute for man in 
cursing ceremony, 241 
Legends (the legends of the origins 
of the different tribes will be 
found under their respective 
headings), 256-265 ; Amazons, 
263, 352; the Double-skinned 
(and the origin of cholera), 263; 
the Fighting Stones (Lhotas), 
968; of Huluk Ape, 382; of 
Kerutsa and its conneotion with 
rain-making, 237, 238; Keza- 
bama, 258; Kezakenoma, 
tone at, and origin 
of Мада tribes, 19, 253, 203, 
n. 1, 362, 374, 407; Kohima, 
256; Kuppelburg, legend and 
64, 200; Dur- 
bar at Mekrima (Memi), 348; 
the Naga ап 
260; regarding stars, 412, 413 ; 
sun, legends regard 
411; 'Therocheswema, 259; 
tigers, 261; Tower of Babel, 
265; the Universe, 259; Yasa- 
bama, 259; of separation of 
Naga tribes (Changs), 381; of 
origin of Марк tribes, 6, 7, 10; 
of coming о British (Lhotas), 
368; of loss of tho art of 
writing, 2915 knowledge of, 
as an aid to classification © 
tribes, 353, 354 
Leggings: of cane, 31, 32 
Legs, ornaments worn on, 


of Aon, 


24; 


taken as trophies, 158 
^16, 31 18, 19; 


ibited to women, 92; 
of skulls of, 162; 
Lezechunome, putsa 0 Huru- 
ізшпа, 257; also see Lycan- 

throphy 4 р 
Lhavadhu, rake for turning paddy. 


Leopard, hunting of, 
b 


Іліресһа, songs Sung, when danc- 
ing, 283, 284, 285 


Lhipisu, duets by men, 283 | 
Lhota language classification, 9; 
comparative list of words, 328, 


changing rapidly, 


Lhotas, 857; | 
vii; habitat, 6; descriptive 
note, 362; habitat, divisions 


of. tions of, 362, 363; 
conflict with Аов, influence of 


Жов оп, 363, 364; character, 
morals, religion, contrasted 
with Aos, dress ennas, 364; 
weapons, 365; domestic life. 
agriculture, skill іп water, 
internal organisation, 365 ; 
polygyny, marriage, divorce, 
religion, 367, 368;  gennas, 
folklore, musie, 368 ; legends 
of origins, 6, 7, 10; story of 
their origin, 20 ; Angami story 
of origin of, 19; included in 
Western Nagas, 351 3 probably 
of same stock аз Angamis, 
Rengmas апа Semas, 17, 18; 
receivelands from Assam Rajas, 
13; attack Angamis, 7; tradi- 
tion of struggle with Rengma 
villages, 7; subjected to Ао 
influences, 354; reputed 
connection with Aos, 363, 
371; character and Physique, 

; musical talent of, 68; 
entirely jhum cultivators, 
72 villages, arrangement 
of houses in, 46; dress 
of, 18, 19; cloths, 61; 
cloths denoting social Status 
and exploits in war, 26; 
Чао, 36; hoc, 79; use of 
poisons Бу, 101 $ punish- 
ment of thieves for homicide, 
149, n.; complacent husbands 
among, 170, п. 3; sacrificing 
dogs, 204 ; rain-making among, 
401, 402; oath among, 146, п. 
2; harvest tabus, 75; con. 
nection between fish Poison- 
ings апа 159 ; 


disposal 
162 ; 
slain, 
А 2 т Sacrifice, 
; £tone-pullin, A 233; 
method о, stone е КЕ 2 
> 1. ; mono і 
written, 370 жалан ШЕ 


Li-chu, worki; 


idah, First Rea 


ге, чи». 

i no, 28 sung fast 28 

Linguistic Survey adie, QU. 
fication of Angami languages 


INDEX 


in, 294; Rengma language, 
362; Konyak language, 386 


i i » 363 
Litam, incorporated by Changs, 
Livers, Redes of, of cattle at 

funeral, 225, 227, 228 ; thrown 
away іп Derochu genna, 234; 
spat on by males Ed in 
oython-killing genna, 3 Е 
Lives 1529 division of Lhotas, 362 
Loads, method of carrying, БР in 
Lobeni, noted dream-woman, 2 
Lodzi, cotton thread ball, 60 
Longkai, sacred stone at, 407 L by 
Longla, Ao village incorporated 
Changs, 363 | 6-21 
Гопрва, в of peace with Kan 
ching, 161, п. 2 
Look-outs, 45, 47 
Loom, 61 А " 
Lophemi Sangtams, separation О 
by Semas, 360 
порвані group name of Sanglams, 
376 


i hs 
24; marks of triump 
Tuum "32, 59; successes 
recorded on grave, 166 E 
ükrümi, clan of '"Thàchümi, 
Phoza-Nasami, 11, 12 
Lumani, sacred stone at, 407 
Lumao, Chang clan, 380, 381. й» 
Lung-chingba, ог Nung-chin ing 
Manipuri term for stone-n Lond. 
(Lung or  Nung == 345, 
chingha = to pull) (Memi), 
346 А бв 
"ngpensu, stone-pullers clotl 
among Lhotas, 365 f origin 
Lungtrok, mythical place of 0 
of Aos, 370 
Lushai Hills, 8 
uzon, 8 
ycanthropy, 
'yengmai, di: 
52 


raid 


42, 244, 246 4 i, 
sion of Kacha Хадаз 


Maava, Chang clan, 380 à of 

Mackenzie, AS аса ris 
the Relations of the Go ірез» 
ment of with the НШ Тг 
ete., 336 ; b 

Magic and witcheraft, 241-242 iss 
individuals, 242; jmmitativ’ 

їп stone-pulling сеге 

(Memi), 346 ios, 98, 99. 

ico-religious ceremonies, 98, 

_ 190, 193 

Maikel, sec Mekrima 


Маг; 


INDEX 


Maize, 77; cooking of, 93 
Makware, expedition to, 165, 383 
Malays connected with Nagas, 
Males, all, in village must help in 
door-dragging, 213 
Май - un associated with tiger, 
Man who turned ashes 
rupees, legend, 216 
Manipur, dealings with Ahom Kings, 
with Angamis, 13; raids Ko- 
hima, aids Kacha Nagas, 13. 
14; in Lhota tradition, 302 ; 
cloth industry, 25; source of 
iron, 63; of supply of guns, 
84; of yeast, 98; f 
origin of, 348 et seq- (Memi) 
Manufactures, 60 
Manuring land, 7 
Mao, traditional home of Angamis 
and Rengmas, 7; tri al 
organization in, 117; hail genna 
in, 210; расе of origin о 
certain Kohima clans, 256; also 


sce Memi, 337 
Marabu, abode of dead (Memi), 340 
Maram, 255 ; tradition of fight with 
Khonoma, 254; included in 
Western Nagas, 351 Р 
Marhema = Maram, 0.0: 
Marriage, 219-224 ; formal, іп- 
220; within Thino, 
; Рива, 131; 
е of custom regarding 
prohibited degrees, 16; 
іп month in which 
951; effect of 
les as to, 119, 
44; among 
Semas wit 


into 


king essential to, 
224; 


see also un 
Marriage price, 168, 
Semas, 359; 
‚ 220; among Lhotas, 
367 
Marrow, аз food, 93; of serow, 
Thelu kheli, аз medicine, 100 
Maruong Mai, division О 
Nagas, 352 
£o dri ff sickness, 178; 


"underlying idea of, 179 ^ 
Matches, tabu in harvest fields, 75 


ANGAMI NAGAS 
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Matriarchate, possible previous өх- 
istence of, 39 

Mats, 65 

Mattock, Sivu, 78 

Maund, 231, n. 2 

Maweno, goddess of fruitfulness, 182 

Mayang (Plainsmen), origin  О 
(Memi), 348 ef 864. 

McCabe, В. В., Qutline Grammar of 
Angami Language. 335; on 
Naga Languages, 9, 294 

Meals, 96 

Meat, smoke dried, 93 

Medicines, 98, 99, 100 

Meithei, see Manipur 

Mekhuma, clan of Kigwema, 238 

Mekrima, ceremonial type 9 
gami ceremonial par excellence, 
7: authority on gennas. 196 ; 
Kapani genna in, 0; 
monthly gennas, 338; releaso 
calf at Titho genna, 209; 
Durbar at, 349, 350 

Mélómi, Naked Rengma village, 16, 


359, 3 
Memi, 15; Colonel Shakespear's 
and Colonel Kennedy's no 

viii; notes оп, 937-350; 
communal, 337, 338; 
personal, 338 ; for wild animals, 
338; for domestic animals, 
338; Mohvu, equivalent to 
Kemovo, duties of, 337-339; 
burial, 339; death, 339; acci- 
dental, 339; in childbirth, 
340; cats, 340; belief as io 
life beyond the grave, 340; 
fire, customs аз to, 341; pirth, 
customs, : birth cere- 
monies, 342 ; ear piercing, 343; 
boys’ dormitory, 949; girls’ 
dormitory, 343; marriage, 
343; Mengu, 344; illegiti- 
2 memorials, 345; 


on, 
gennas, 


110; legen of origin, 7, 19, 
ion among, 11; 
214,n.2; 


birth custom among, 
chastity of girls among, 169; 
pridegroom’s Б) t to bride, 
59, n.; ennas, 197, 200; 
puni genna, Rupra genna, 
Süpra genna 198; social 
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gennas, 231, п. 3; 
pes Among, 232, 233; 
ages, fix Titho genna, 
cath among, 145; 
among, 168, 219; 
among, 168 

136, 137; | 
monies amon ‚ 62; 
house-horng қ 51; 
among 49; 


Memi language, classification of, 9 
included in Naga-Kuki 


196 


Prefixe; ixen, 7 
nouns’ 315 sand suffixes, 317 


329 'gopronouns, 


+ comparative 


сөресі for, 143, 144; may 

make dolls, 61; eat certain 

foods, 92 Э 

Unmurried—cloths peculiar to, 
26 


Young, wear cotton rope necklet, 
245 shields used by, 35; style 
of hairdressing, 22; beads worn 

$ Spears used Б ; 
foods not eaten by 92; m 
mas, spin tops at certain 

Seasons, Ew in Ketseshe 

с’ оба > 
ouse, зев Morung = тета 
custom deseribed, 137 et 

Seq. a i 

Merk Ue опр Memi, 344 


genealogy, 130 ^ ie чак 
Merhu, founder of Merhema, clan 
фага! у, 130 
Мав. idéh, 290 
Майға genna, 200 
шо, dien. of paradise, 182, 
Me 9; а "n eat nit, 226 
nes Angami name for Kacha 


agas, q.v., 259 


INDEX 


stone- 
vil- 


bigamy 
7 polygamy 
i inheritance among, 
почве-Бий‹ ид eere- 
pattern of 

Morunga 
irrigation system, 
5 Penna to make rain 236 


lan- 


браво group, 294, 313, 317- 
27; 


$ саве, 317; ndjec- 
320; 
$ specimen of, 
list, 


Méziphima, 
group. 15. in Kh 

Menor "E re 
Themokedimayg 

“Mi” tail, 108° 


‚= 


Місе, 
Ков Шр, 
ikir Hills, 
M M Rengmas im de 
. -Қгау» : 
чан (Memi), 36. 
: use © › 
uus а wit 


1 ipongsandri, eponymous 
Mice: pm villago Ed 

form Ourangkong, 35 
Mithan, 79; legen 5 

ting up of a, я 44; t Д 

for villa ings» 
Gonéetion with ишлей balin " 
186, n. 1; method 0 
5, 2 

Mithan's heed, symbol of wealth, 

106 03 
Mock fighting, Thedze keya, 1 ців 
Моһуо "of Mekrima, 196; 

(Memi), 348  . lant of Ke- 
Mohvu, Memi equivalen 

табуо, see Memi, not: 

seq.; benefits by 

twins (Memi), 341 Ж 

stone-pulling ceremo А 
Moilang, Lhota village, fiE 

Phekekrima, 12 а loin 
“Moiya Langtam,” Бет 

th, 19 һ rA 

Moinkebung, subdivision, Yi Аов, 
Mongsen, group name am! 

373 


66, 


oe ith 


INDEX 


Monkey, flesh prohibited to women, 
94; flesh unclean, 96: v- 
legend 

Monogamy, 219 

Monoliths, to commemorate gennas, 
48, 406; to commemorate 
persons, 49, 233. See Stone- 

М pulling 

Mont, Ao name for Angamis, 355 

Months, Angami names for, 197; 
Memi names for, 347; inter- 
calary, 197; use of, super- 
stition about, 411, 412 

Moon, sex of, legend about, 259, 260, 
410, 411; genna for (Memi), 
338;  lycanthropy: common 
between old and new, 24 

onths tabued оп, non-moon 


days, 147 
Morals, code of, 183 
Morr, ancestor of Morrnoma putsa, 

117; in Srisalhu's genealogy, 


127 
Morrnoma, putsa of Semoma clan, 


117 
Morung, 49; bridegroom's use of, 
221-223; man under сеппа 
380, 381; 


stays in (Changs), | 


thrower, Ш 
з to, 209; 


60; piece of 
in, at 


Derochu 
hung in, 
sexes in Memi villages, 
importance of, among Lhotas, 
366; sacred stones kept in 
(Lhotas), 406; among Konyak 
tribes, 385 

Mother, cuts navel cord herself, and 
buries afterbirth (Memi), 342; 
leaves house secretly , ^ {ег 
childbirth, 215; obligation 88 
to twin sons. 217; treatment 
of, after childbirth, 214 et 


162 ; 


seq. 

Motu, те1алевїапз, 110 А 

Mourning, wearing O ceremonial 
dress “ Кеппа » py those їл, 
203, 230 

Mouse, іп Thezukepu genna, 208; 
helps men to get first rice, 
legend, 69 

Moyalapukluh, Memi month (Sep- 
tember), 347 

Mozema, jbum ter and, 76; 
aid Rengmas, massacre 
Kohima, 163 

Mozung = Chang, q.v. 


raced 1 
150; 
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Mozungjami, principal Chang vil- 
lage, 377; expedition, use о 
oison, 153 


Mpe, medicinal creeper, 100 
by child at 


Muchazue, feast given 
termination of childhood 
(Memi), 343 

Mud as medicine, 100 


Mani genna, 200 

Murder leads to feuds, 150. See 
Homicide 

Muripvi, one of the groups into 
which Lhotas are ivided, 366 

Murromi, cannibal village, 96 

Music among Lhotas, 368 

Mustard, 77 

Mutonias, Assamese name for Kon- 
yaks, 2 

Mutuhu, peak, 14 

Myres, Professor, viii 

5, п. 


МАсА, derivation of term, М 
Мара Hills, position of, 5; district, 
14 


Naga languages, classification of, 


» 
Naga tribes, neglect 1 
anthropologists, vii; changing 
rapidly, vil; number of, habi- 
tat, 5; original home of, and 
affinities, 8; igi 


origin, 19; sto: 
(Memi), 348 её seq. ; 
garding ancestors, 44; 
of separa 

migration of, 
tats, 6, 7; me 
relations with 


38; 222 
plains, 13; subdivi led into: 
Southern, 359; Western, 353- 


370; Central, 370-383; Hast- 
names of, 388, 


ern, 383-389 ; 
, descriptive 


389 
firirr, called, 
і or 


by 
Mirirr, by "hangs, habitat, 
383; affinities, Assamese name 
for, costumes, hairdressing, con- 
nection with Shans, 8%; 
houses, morungs, dao manu- 
facture, tribal organisation, 
chiefs, tattooing, 385; dis- 
posel o! dead, women's COS- 
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ennas, 231, п. 3; stone- 
зва among, 232, 233; vil- 
Bs fix Titho genna, 196; 
oath among, 145; bigamy 
among, 168, 219; polygamy 
among, 168; inheritance among, 
136, 137 ; house-building cere- 
monies among, 52; pattern of 
house-horns | 51 4 Morungs 
among 49; irrigation system, 
7, 8; penna to make ram 236 
Memi language, classification of, 9 ; 
included in Naga-Kuki lan- 
guage group, 294, 313, 317- 
827; prefixes and suffixes, 317 ; 
nouns, 318 ; case, 317; adjec- 
tives, 320; Pronouns, 920; 
verbs, 322-325 ; specimen of, 


325-327 ; comparative list, 
328, 329 


Memorials of dead 

warriors, 47 
Men, ceremonial dress worn by, 
28 et seq. ; tabus regarding pot- 
making, 64; eat separately at 
Sekrengi, 197; kenna during 
rengi genna, 204; belief 

that will becomo small, 252 

farried—stylo of hairdressing, 
2; shields used by, 35; 
pe alone can be Kemovos, 


for, 143, 144; may 
» 67; eat certain 


(Memi), 345; of 


Old—respect, 


make dolls, 
foods, 92 


otton ro 
: shields ЧЕ ре necklet, 


У, 35; style 


200 
etse genna, 200 
Metsimo, guardian ої aradise, 182. 
85; makes dead eat nit, 296” 
Метан village, 96 ^ 
ezama, ami 
Neia ла зе for Kacha 


INDEX 


Mezhamabagwe, term for Seme 
villages west of Tisai, 980 
Mezi, tree іп medicine, ИКЕ? 
Méziphima, village of Chükrom& 
roup, 15 
Maca, шаса in Khonoma Broun 
12, 15; tradition of fight wit 
Themokedima, 254 x 
“Mi,” tail, legendary connection 
with Mima, 44 x n 
Mice, tabu to First Sower 
Reaper, 189 
Mikir Hills, 11, I! 
Rengmas in, 35: кє 
Mi-kuru-kraw, dr of U-klav 
enna (Memi), 5 ^ 
Wk. oua of, 80, 98 Я, mother’s, 
buried with baby, 339. muánoe 
Milky Way, believed to Mo Barak 
weather, connection with 
river, 189, 412 ver of, 189: 
Millet, 77, 93; first sower of. ion 
i harvest genna, 199; cultivata 
of, affects repairs of E ine 
Mills, Mr. J. P., thanked o ing 
formation, 157, n. 2 ; one n. du 
Hil of the Dead, 1 бп, 370 
writing Lhota AB ud , 
Mima, 44; Satsuma in, 1 „ЖҮ 
Minyong Аһогв, dual вуз 
110 


section of 


Mi-penna, 213 
Mipongsandri, 
group, 366 у colony 
Mirinokpo, Phom, а 
form Ourangkong, 3 ding cut- 
Mithan, 79; legend regar „lowing, 
ting up of a, 43, 44; ре 258; 
omen for village sites а, 
connection with human 


ође 
eponymous Lho 


iling» 
186, n. 1; method of kil М 
405, п. 2 th, 66, 
Mithan’s leads symbol of wealth, 
105 103 
Моск ae Thedze piri fasts 
Mohvo of Mekrima, 190; і 
(Memi), 348 Ке- 


f 

Mohvu, Memi equivalent 0337 et 

табуо, see Memi, note! th of 

seq.; benefits by duties іп 

twins (Memi), 341 UP 9 

stone-pulling caremonys y with 
Moilang, Lhota village, БЕ! 

Phekekrima, 12, Berna 
“ Moiya Tengiemi 

COD MEME UNE 
Жоке cing: subdivision, pe Аов, 
Mongsen, group name ато! 

373 


loin- 


INDEX 


Monkey, flesh prohibited to women, 


94; flesh unclean, 96: V 
legend 

Monogamy, 219 

Monoliths, to commemorate gennas, 
48, 4106; to commemorate 
persons, 49, 233. See Stone- 
pulling 


for Angamis, 355 


names for, 197; 
inter- 


super- 


Monr, Ao name 

Months, Angami т 
Memi names for, 347; 
ealary, 197; use of, 
stition about, 411, 412 

Moon, sex of, legend about, 259, 260, 
410, 411; genna for (Memi), 
338; lycanthropy, common 
between old and new, 244; 
onths tabued on, non-moon 


days, 147 
Morals, code of, 183 
Morr, ancestor of Моггпогпа putsa, 

17: іп Srisalhu’s genealogy, 
Мой; putsa of Semom 

7 4 
Morung, 49; bridegroom’s use of, 

291-223; man under genna 

stays in (Changs), 380, 381; 

mouse thrower, in 'Thezu- 
khepu genna flies to, 209; 
“© meat " hung in, 160; piece of 
sacrificial meat hung in, 8t 
Derochu genna, ; skulls 
hung in, 162;, used by both 


a clan, 


sexes in 2 
importance of, among Lhotas, 
366; sacred stones kept 1n 

Konyak 


(Lhotas), 406; among 


tribes, 385 
Mother, cuts navel cord herself and 
buries afterbirth (Memi), ; 
etly after 


leaves 


to twin sons. 217; 
of, after childbirth 


seq. 
Motu, Melanesians, 110 Д 
i Е ceremonial 


Mourning, Wearing о 
“kenna” by those in, 


n, 214 et 


dress 

203, 230 

Mouse, іп Thezukepu genna, 208; 
to get first rice, 


helps men 
legend, 
Moyalapukluh, 
tember), 347 
Mozema, jhum 
aid Rengmas, 
Kohima, 163 
Mozung = Chang, q.v. 


Memi month (Sep- 
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principal Chang vil- 
lage, 377; expedition, use 0 
oison, 153 
Mpe, medicinal creeper, 100 
by child at 


Muchazue, feast given 
termination of childhood 


(Memi), 343 
Mud as medicine, 100 
Mani genna, 200 
Murder leads to feuds, 150. See 
Homicide 
Muripvi, one of the groups into 
which Lhotas are ivided, 366 
Murromi, cannibal village, 96 
Music among Lhotas, 368 
Mustard, 77 
Mutonias, Assamese nam 
yaks, 384 
Mutuhu, peak, 1 
Myres, Professor, 


Mozungjami, 


е for Kon- 
viii 


vation of term, 5, n. 
5; district, 


МАСА, deri 
95 


Nüga Hills, position of, 
14 
Naga languages, classification of, 
8,9 
Naga tribes, neglected, b; 
anthropologists, УП; 
rapidly, vii ; number of, habi- 
tat, 5; original home of, and 
affinities, 8; common orig 


354, 390; origin of, legend, 
260; Angami story of the 
origin, 19; story of origin of 
(Memi), 348 et seq. 5 legend re- 
garding ancestors, 44 ; legend 
of separation (Changs), 381; 
migration of, to present habi- 
tats, 6, 7; mental outlook of, 
38; relations with people 0 
plains, 18; subdivi: ed into: 
Southern, 52; Western, 353- 
370; Central, Jast- 


370-383 ; 
ern, 383-389 ; names of, 3 8, 
38 


Nagas, р, descriptive 


9 
Eastern grou 
note, Mirirr, called К 


383-387 3 
Taprongumt 
1. Аов, 


Y- 
habitat, 


or 


affinities, Аз з 
mes, hairdressing, con- 
with Shans, 81; 
morungs, dao manu- 
tribal organisation, 
5 tattooing, 385; dis- 
f dead,, women 8 со8- 
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tumes, similarities with 
gamis, authorities, 380 

Naga-Kuki, sub-group of lan- 
guages, 9 = 

Nambar Forest, 15 

Name, giving of, 217, 218; mean. 
ings of, 218; giving of (Memi), 
341, 342, 343 ; second or secret, 
218, 219; objection to telling, 
219 

Names of hunting dogs, 89 

Names of villages and places, 
origins of, 43, 44 

Namsangias, Assamese name for 
Konyaks, 384 

Nankam, abortion in, 172, n. 1; 
sacred stones at, 407 

Nanii, 197, 198, 199, 205, 211; 
meaning of, 3; described, 193, 
194 

Navel cord, cutting of, 214, n. 4; 
cut by mother (Memi), 342 

Naruto Hill, path of the dead on, 
186 


An- 


Natsimi, sacred stone at, on which 
omens are taken, 407,408. See 
Cherema 

reng, local division of Lhotas, 
362; complacency of husbands, 
170 

Necklaces, 23; worn by Angami 
Women, 28 ; huge dummy made 
at Sekrengi genna, 205 

Nerhema, 254; noted for litigious- 
ness, 10; man of, sacrifices cat, 
83, 193; reason for observing 
penna, 241 

Nets, in fishing, 90 

Nettle fibre, Wuve, used for.cloths, 
26, 62 

Ngulipivi, one of three groups into 
which Lhotas are divided, 366 

апа-и, medicinal plant, 100 

Nichu Nikri, song, 174; sung at 
Thekrangi genna, 285 

Niemi, Kalyo-Kengyu village, 376 

Nigerian notes as to twins, 217, n. 2 

Nightmares, sacrifice after, 246; 
cause of, 247 

Nihu, viii, 120; pedigree of, 123 

ikhoga, ancestor of the Semas, 393, 
394, 399 


Nikoto village, 18. п. 

Nisanyu, pedigree of, 123 

Nitzore, pedigree of, 131 
Бев producing scarlet dye, 


Noksan, Ao village incorporated b 
Changs, 363° ы i 


INDEX 


Non-Angami tribes, notes on, 351- 
589 қ 

Nosotsa genna, for sickness, de- 
scribed, 233, 234 | і 

Notes оп Naga tribes іп sommun i 
cation with Assam, 227; de& 
with Konyak tribes, 386 б 

'nthoh, tree giving yellow дуз 5 

Nutu-pru, medicinal plant, 10 

Nyeke, medicinal plant, 100 


Oarus, 144-148; value of, 38, 144 ; 
dangers of taking, 144; kindred 
involved, 144; metho dE 
taking, 145 з mathos 2 
taking, as possible а! Ден 
classification of tribes, Ee 
among Lhotas, 368; eee 
Аоз. 374; оп animals, gun 
barrel, spear-head, tiger 8 e у 
іп сапе circle of peace, d A 
on village water, rivers, З Mix 
on stones (Lhotas), 406 ; ais 
settlement of inheritance cae 
136, 137 ; tabued on non-m 
days, 147 

Offences, ‘punishment of, 148 айай 

Offerings, to ерінін, ТУ d 5 
їп 98; о А 9 
Е, 222, 223 


ical 

Ogress, legend, 279; mythice 
habitat of, 352 

Oil seeds, 77 өй, 


ns, description of some, я 
x by cocks’ legs, 203, 20: 
cock drinking modlit y an 
rain as omen of death, ы 4 
dreams, 52; taken after b HR 
taking, 239, 240; token dn 
day after birth, 811,455 а or 
і ho-rogi genna, Ж. 
stom 88; before татгад”, 
220; taken before starting ^c 
war, 151, 205; taking 
Aos, 374 ^ 385 
ован by Konyak tribes, 
Ordeal, among Aos, 374 See Dual 
Organisation, social, 109. 
о isation Ет: 
Orientation of the dead, 5 һо 
46; of graves, 228, 229 


ion's belt, le end, 412 РТ. 
ня kilts, sign of 
of, 25; of spears, 33» “f, on 
shields, 35; meaning g,” ої 
Chang belt, 377. 
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houses, 55; of gable beams, 50; 
of cloths, 62 ; of dao slings, 36; 
of graves, 227 

Ornaments, 22 et seg. ; special cere- 
monial, 28 ей seg. ; the reason 
for wearing discussed, 32, 39; 
now losing significance, 33 ; of 
Ао women, 371; inheritance 
of, 137, 142 

Owen, John, Notes on 
ete., 227, п. 335 


Naga Tribes, 


Papam Авовз, legend of loss of art 
of writing, 291 
Paddy = Dhan, q.v. 
Pain from wound, relief of, 100 
Pair, the natural unit, lucky, 188 
Palmistry, 245 
Pangchang, equivalent to Pangdrop, 
cloth worn after performing 
first social genna by Lhota, 364 
Pangti, legend of Lhota migration 
reserved in, 362 
“ Panjis ” = bamboo spikes, 31, 33, 
use of, 164; use of, in 


44, 45; 
Titho genna, 209; use of, in 
symbolic message, 292 

Para, Burmese name tor Kalyo- 
Kengyu, q.v., 351 

Paradise, Metsimo guards narrow 
path to, 182, 185 

Parents, restrictions On, after а 
birth (Memi), 342; fictitious, 


created, 215, 216 


Paths, 45, 46; clearing genna, 199 

Patkai range, 31, 383 , 

Peace, cat killed at making of, 83; 
oath of, 146; oaths, cere- 
monies of making, 156; slaves 
killed in making, Ө. 2 

Peal, Мг. 8. Е., уі: derivation of 
“Naga,” б» n.; Fading His- 
tories, 334; publications re- 
garding Konyak tribes, | 386, 
387; theory as to origin of 
exogamy, 170, 171; on Kon- 
yak tribes, 383 

Pebble, causes sickness, 

Pedigrees, 120 ей seq. 

Pehuma, chief, 142, 143 › 

Pekujikhe, Memi form of Metsimo, 
182, n. 23 sometimes identi- 
fied with Ukepenopfu's 
husband, 260, n. l; guards 
the road to Marabu (Memi), 


242 


340 
Pelhu, Chief of Khonoma, 142 


Pemevo, Lhota Chief, 7 
Penna, 48, 197, 198, 
205, 209, 211, 347 
(Chang) 373; meaning 
3; described, 192, 193; 
compared with kenna, 192, 
193; compared with Nanu, 
194; penna tọ improve 
crops, 188; for killing dog, 
81; for killing a tiger, 92, 
262, n.; for fire, 213; to 
make rain, 236; removal 
of special, 188; life on 
penna day, 105; obser- 
vation of, may cause death, 
241 
Pepfuma, 


199, 200, 
(Memi), 
of, 


definition and use of 
term, 110, 111, 118, 114; inter- 
marriage of, 115; boy of, 
officiated іп Derochu genna, 


234 

Pestles, will put forth leaves, 252 

Petticoat, Eastern Angami, 26; 
“Nikro,” 27; restriction as to 
man handling, 191 

Peuma, see Pehuma 

Pezoma, definition and use of term, 
110, 111, 113, 114; boy of, 
officiates in Derochu genna, 234 


Pferonoma, Kohima clan, history 


of, 115 
Pfuchatsuma, sub-clan of Pfero- 
of, 129 


noma, 1 

Pfudilho, pedigree 

Pheasants, springes for, 87 

Phekekrima, attacked by Moilang, 
12 ; tortures Chakarimo, 155 

Philippines, 8; hammers, 63 

Phiro, Lhota village, 7; beats off 
attack of Rengmas, 153; tale 
of pretty girl of, 164 

Phom, descriptive note, 382 ; closely 
allied to Changs, 382; hair- 
dressing, 382; tattooing of 
men, 382, of women, 383 ; 
dress, disposal of dead, 383; 
included іп Central Nagas, 
351; method of making peace, 
156, п. 1; value of slaves 
among, 154; tattooing adopted 
by Changs from, 382 

Photograph, close connection with 
erson, objected to by girls, 251 


р 

Photsimi, South Sankam village, 
37 

Phozami, South Sangtam village, 
3 
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Phóza-Nàgwemi, raided by Tha- 
^  ehümi and Lazimi, 11 

Phoza-Nàsami, raided by Lukrami 
clan, 11, 12 

Phulama, round-faced long.eared 
people, 10 

Phuyi, lead raid on Maram, 254 

Pigs, keeping of, 81; method of 
killing, 234 ; in marriage price, 
220; birth of, cause of genna 
(Memi), 338; to dream of, un- 
lucky, 222; sacrificed, 99; 
killed in adoption ceremony, 
119; in Derochu genna, 234 ; 
social gennas, 231; in head. 
taking genna, 239, 240; in 
stone-pulling ceremony (Memi), 
346; іл Yuhongba ceremonies 
(Memi),'345; when grave re- 
paired, 228 

Pipe, description, 101 ; buried with 
men (Memi), 339 

Pirheteu Hill, place of origin of 
Kachima, 112 

“ Pissoh," 31; by whom worn, 94; 
worn by section of Rengmas, 

. 961; by Konyak tribes, 386 

Pita modhu, 212 4 

Pitfalls, as defences, 44, 45; for 
game, 86, 87 

Pithucha, songs sung when pound- 
ing dhan, 283 

Pitsu, village official in Kohima 
group, 188; proclaims penna, 
298 ; wounds cattle at funeral, 

5 


Pitsu-pfe, special cloth of Pitsu, 26, 
189 


Piveh, dance step, 104 

Piwhuma, place of origin of Ka- 
chima, 112 

Placenta, adhering reason for kill- 
ing child, 172; disposal of, 
214, п. 2 

Plainsmen, origin of, legend, 260 

Plantain leaves, use of, 58; seeds 
as beads, 23 

Plantain, reputed ancestor of Zu- 
momi clan, 392 

Plants, medicinal, 99, 100 

Platter, “those who eat from the 
wooden ” = Nagas, 252 

Platters, use and construction of, 


59; disposal of deceased's, 


228 

Pleiades, legend, 413 

Poison, antidote to, 100; know- 
ledge of, 101; attribute of 
witches, 243; use of, in fishing, 


INDEX 


89, 90; in warfare, 153 ; ben 
by Changs, manufacture on 
cure of, 378; suspected дев! р 
by, 949; Angamis do no 
oison weapons, 37 
Piso among Changs, 318; 31 
Polyandry, possible relic of, 399, 267 
Polygyny, 168; among Lhotas, 361 
Porch, fenced іп after Thesa genns, 
231 : 
Pork, ceremonial gaang of, to 
married girls, 20 - : 
Porter, Captain, tale by, 163, 165 
on Lhota rain-making, d 
experience with dream-woman, 
са 172 
Porteous, Мг., А : 
Poshimani, genna (Mekrima), 93%. 
Pot, making, 57; construction "i 
"ап tabus connected wit SES 
making of, " kenna " to 8 
puller, 233 _ 
Poynter, Miss, vill Б 252 
Praise, brings ill luck, 53, 79, 29 
Prayer, 196 р 316 
Primi, ‘South Sangtam village, 3 
Primogeniture, 136 12 154, 
Prisoners of war, fate ot, ^^: 
nco, 135 


~ iles of inherit С 
Бс ч affected by Mo. 
custom, 138 ; in forest pro 
away 2 
death, among Lhotas, 36 (оһо- 
Prophecies, “ Armageddon і ae 

senu), return of Апра 

barossa, 252 
Prostitutes, 173 


pitched battle 


t a clan 
db + of, 256, 257; 
of, 163 i, fetch 
corpse, 23 
Pudusuiné) 210, 337 Т” 
ins, 93 EU 
Prarie. Shan blood еуіде 
384 
Punishment of offences, 148 
Pupu-u, medicinal plan 427 
Pureishi genna (Memi), Sof 161 
Purobami, murder by ша 5 
Ригип, hail Е aa ai; hamlet ° 
Pusemi, ог Ради 
. Мао, q.v. 
Putheli, ancestress of the 
clan, 392, 393 


INDEX 


Puti, regulator of village gennas 
among Lhotas, 368 

Putsa, term defined and described, 
115; patrilineal, patronymic, 
„117; marriage within, 131; 
right in inheritance, 135, 136 

Putting the weight (Kechi piye), 103 

Pu-zur-kluh (Mey), 347 

Python, flesh eaten, 92; gall 
(Che these) as medicine, 100; 
sacred among Changs, sacri- 
ficial killing of, 380, 381; 
possible origin of tabu among 
Changs, 396; spirit, offering to 
166, n. 


QUARANTINE, in case of epidemies, 
192 


RaiN, during Thekrangi genna; 
unlucky, 207 
Rainbow, approach 
fatal, 251 
Rain-coat 26; points to contact 
between Angamis and Konyak 
tribes, 386 
Rain-hats of Копуакѕ and An- 
К gamis similar, 386 
Rain-making, 236-238 : preroga- 
tive of certain families, 236; 
methods adopted among Semas 
and Lhotas, 401, 402 ; among 
Changs, 402; making ап 


to foot of, 


stopping (Memi), 347; rain- 
stopping genna; 236 
Rain-shield, uried with woman 


(Memi), 339 
Rake (Paro), acd 78; for 
turning paddy, 76 . 
Rangpang, Nagas, human sacrifices 
among, 1 
Rape, punishment of, 148. 
Raspberry, root 88 medicine, 99. 
Rats, snares for, 87; tabu to First 
Sower and Reaper, 189 
Ratsa, ancestor of Ratsotsuma, 
putsa, 117; in Srisalhu's gene- 


alogy, 12 m 
Ratsotsuma, putsa of Semoma clan, 


117 
Raw-le-kluh, Memi month (July), 


347 
Razama, 11, 51, 211 7 
Reaping hook, ‘buried with female 


corpse, 227 
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Rede (December), 197, 201, 411 
Reid, Captain, challenged by Ke- 
krima, 12, 152 
<ro-Kezama, torture prison 
Rekroma, wooden cups + опет 155 
Relationship, terms of, 132—135; 
through females unrecognised, 
167; exception, 398, 399 
Religious beliefs, 177-186; vague- 
ness of, 177 ;- of Rengmas, 361; 
of Aos, 373 
Rengmas, 14, 16, 357; deserip- 
tive note, 359-362 ; affinities, 
360; appearance, dress, 
weapons, 360; hairdressing, 
villages, sub-divisions, religion, 
marriage, 361; а їп 
Western Nagas, 351; story of 
their origin, 20; habitat, 7; 
migrations of, 9, 359, 360 ; hair- 
dressing, 22; folklore, 362; 
use cross-bows, 37; head-taking, 
165; disposal of head taken, 
162 ; stone-pulling among, 233; 
harvest tabus, 75; language, 9, 
364; comparative list of words, 
328, 329; Naked, 16, 17, 18, 
359, 369, 361 
Reptiles, aversion to certain, 91 


Retsoma, cannibals, 96 
Revü krenhye, intercalary month, 


Rice, cultivation of, 74, 75, 76, 77; 


varieties of, 76, 77; buried 
durin; uneral rites, 228; 
legen of, in Bamboo, 16; 


depen regarding first, 269; 

offering of, in gennas, 203; use 
in magic, 3 

Rice flour, 94 

loners, putsa of Semoma clan, 

17 

Rings, brass, worn on head by 
Angami wornen, 27; by Ao 
women, 371 

Rivenberg, Dr., regarding omen, 
245 


Rivers, Dr., viii 

Roads cleared at Tsungi genna, 191 

Rokissu, head-taker’s cloth among 
Lhotas, 365 

Roof, degrees of, 51 
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Rosuma, Kohima clan, origin of, 
256, 257, 258; sub-clan of 
Pieronoma, 115; fetch Ke- 
rutsa's corpse, 238 ; reason for 
not intermarrying with Che- 
rama, 258, 398, 399 

Rózéphima, village of Chakroma 
group, 15 к 

Rubber-tree, in legend of separation 

` of Naga tribes (Changs), 381, 
382 

Rupee, takes place of iron, 221, n. 

Rutsanoma, putsa, rain-making by, 
236, 238 

Rutzeh, the evil one, 182 


БАВВЕТАСНЕ, breast ornament, 30, 
32 


Sachema, village іп Khonoma group, 
15, 366; origin of name, 44; 
Satsuma, in, 113; case of 
women who had mud thrown 
at them, 193; possible result 
of penna in this case, 241 

Sachénobama, village of Khonoma 
group, 15; origin of name, 43 ; 
First Reaper in, 189 

Sacrifice, after bad dream, 246; 
human, conducive to pros- 
perity, 159, 160; to good 
crops, 161; benefits of, 157; 
human, among ‘Trans-Dikhu 
tribes, 162; of cats, 83; of 
cat on making peace, 156; in 
social gennas, 231; to cure 
sickness (Memi), 347, 348; in 
case of illness, 99, 194 

Sacrificial victim (Changs), 381; 
extremities of, placed on village 
peth, 234 

Sagei, Manipuri term equivalent to 
Sept, saiyeh of thino, 344, n. 

Sago alm, spear shafts made of, 34 

Saiyeh, " family,” term defined, 116 

Sakhabama, Captain Butler’s me- 
morial at, 49 


Salani, Memi equivalent of Saleni, 
344 

Sa-le-kluh, Memi month (June), 
344, 347 

Saléni genna, 199; newly married 
at, 22. 


Salt, manufacture of, 70, 71 ; buried 
during funeral rites, 228 ; great 


value of, 72; in tempering 
iron, 64 


Samaguting or Chimókédima, 15; 
a d of, 136; special 
nuper omi 93 

village, 255 

тен 10, 13; habitat, 6; use 
cross-bows, 37; descriptive 
note, 375-377 ; habitat, group- 
ing, 375, 376; tattooing, 
language, weapons, dress, is 
grations, 376; divided x 
Lophomi, Tukomi, and mm E 
ern groups, 376; inclu n 
Central Nagas, 351; fo! AD 
similar to that of Аов, | “i 
style of hairdressing, ig кеп 
made by, 70; avers об 
tusks ав necklet, 24 А 

Sashes, worn in ceremonial sitim, 30 

Saten, translated as terhoma, nia 

Satsuma, division of Kepezoma, 

РА 75 

Sedzuma, 7 . 3595 

Semas, 16; descriptive not PUER 
internal organisation, 357, - 
inheritance, land lawe, que 
polygyny, religious belie ү і 
habitat, closely allied 195, 
gamis, appearance паев 
sique, 355; character, Jesi 
dress, 18, 356; огпатогез, 
weapons, hairdressing, ife, 
agriculture, domestic БАП 
manufactures, 357; Ва Po 
6; now occu former 102 
territory, 371; т 
probably of same $ айй 
Апратіѕ, Rengmas аш 
Lhotas, 17, 18; ae іш 
Western Мараѕ, зт, $. 
uage, classifica en Bons 10, 

s of origins, ©, : 
acd 00, 393, 394, 399 


tams 
absorption op Sang 
by, 364; connection. Dr 
Rengmas, 361; be E de 
to Amazons, 263, ni 06. 
in cannibal village, Dn 
279; belief ав d: o 
causing sickness, ДЕ ДЕ 
lief аз to comets, В Тш; 
as to future existence, n yest, 


belief аз to toads and me t: 
199, п.; beliefs as tO, у. 
тооп, 411; се, у 
into groom's house, 169, 
poris of girls among, sive 
170; cloths, 61; compart om 
list of words, 328, 329; 
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regarding unnatural deaths, 
95; entirely jhum cultivators, 
72; dao, 36; hoe, 79; food 
tabus among, 392, 395, 396; 
harvest tabus, 75; pot-making 
tabus, 64; head-taking, 165; 
disposal of human heads, 162; 
of hairdressing, 22; land laws 
among, 141, n.ş legend re- 
garding tigers, 262, n.; ad- 
dicted to lycanthropy, 243; 
recent migration of, east 
Tizu, 10; nomenclature, 
n. 3; oath among, 145, 146, 
2; offering to spirit of 
, if way lost, 166; posi- 
tion of women among, 167; use 
of poisons by, 101; rain- 
making mong; 401, 402; 
repudiate Ao claim to common 
origin, 370, 371; mode of 
reaping, 753 said to have 
ulled stones, 233; song in 
honour of warrior, 163, 7. 25 
tails worn by, 33; theft from 
Aos, meritorious, 166; кесі 
reason for thieving һа its of, 
44; tops among, 104; vil- 
lages, arran ement of houses, 
Ж ; symbolic challenge to war, 
92 
Semo, ancestor of Semoma clan, 117 
in Srisalhu’s genealogy, 127 


Semoma clan, genealogy, 127; 
to funeral meat 


custom аз 
resents, 226 ; Кропота сіап, 
115; constitution Ot, 6, 


Ty 
Septs, process of evolution of, 115 
Seromi men allowed intercourse 
with Сһатт women, 170; white 


serow at, 180 
Serow, born, 100; 
punting of, 86; 
white, at Беголи, 
Sesho, unnatural death, q.v. t 
al rites 


Seshoma, definition of, funer 
of, 229; those who die un- 


natural death buried by old 

men, 225. Also 869 Death, 
unnatural 

Setikima, origin of name, 394; 
village of Сакта group, 15; 
meaning of, 

Settlement of disputes, 142-144 

Seven, existences, spheres of under- 
world, unlucky number, 184; 
951. 252 


Seventeen, portions at funeral, 228 


Sex, causes different orientation of 
graves (Memi), 339; controls 
spitting in python killing 
gona (Changs), 381; of child, 

ecides sex of animal sacrificed 
(Memi), 342 

Sexes, eat apart, at Salani (Memi), 
344; relations between, 167- 
173; between unmarried, 169- 
173; separation of, during 
Sekrengi genna, 197, 204 і 

Sexual ect, to dream of, unlucky, 
220 

Sexual intercourse, disqualification 
resulting from, 212; influence 
on wounds, 100, 236, n; l; 
“kenna” before taking bees’ 
nests, 236 

Seyetsuma, putsa of Semoma clan, 

Sézemi, legends of origin, 7 

Se-zur-kraw, second day of U-klaw 
genna (Memi), 347 

Sha, head-taking genna, 238 

Shakespear, Colonel J., viii ; value 
of women's skulls, 163; of 
tabus among Meitheis, 390; 
notes on hail gennas, 210; 
notes on Memi, 387 

L. W., History 


Shakespear, Colonel 
of Upper Assam, ete., 8 n., 336, 


339 
Shangdi, Chang clan, 379 
Shans, connection of, with Kongaks, 
384 
Shaving, heads of unmarried girls 
shaved among certain tribes, 27 
Sheli, songs sung in jungle, 283, 
а of working and trade 
removed from women’s 
ter birth of first child, 


286 

Shell, metho: 
in, 67; 
ears af 
214, n. 3, 28 

Shields, 32, 35, 36; buried with men 
Memi), 339; distinctive shield 
of killer of man, leopard and 
tiger, 159 

Shingle roof, insignia of stone- 
puller, 51, 233 

Shipang, ordinary Lhota cloth, 364 

Shishang, second social genna 
(Lhotas), 364 

Shitri, traditional connection with 


Aos, 390 
Shoh, Memi name of Ketseshe, 4.0. 
Shrew-mouse, pig of the terhoma, 
legend, 268 
Sibeing Aksu. See Aksu, 374 
Sibsagar, 31 
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Sickle, Zupfino, 64, 79; exchange 
of, in birth ceremonies (Memi), 
343 

Sickness, 347, 348; gennas for, 
233-235; offerings in, 194; 
caused by pebble, thrown at 
person, 242, 243 

Signs used by the dumb, 291 | 

Signification of cowries on kilts, 
24, 25, on armlets, 30; of 
barbs on spear-heads, 34; of 
human hair on shields, 35; of 
barge boards and shingle roofs, 
51; of sporran апа figures worn 
on back, 32 

Siju, stream, 73 

Simi = Sema, 355 

Singing, 198; among Semas, 359 ; 
of Kabuis and Kacha Nagas, 
352; as nanu, 194; accom- 
panies dhan-pounding and 
dancing, 195; at Thekrangi, 
205, 206, 207 ; legend account- 
ing for skill in singing differing 
among tribes (Changs), 381 

Singphos enlisted Бу Ahom kings, 
13 


Sinimukshi, ordinary Lhota cloth, 
364 

Sinyiku, cloth worn after perform- 
ing second social genna by 
Lhota, 365 

Sirutso, fourth social genna (Lhotas), 
365 

Sisters, gift of hair to head-taker, 35 

Sitamm, ordinary Lhota cloth, 364 

Sitanath Barbara, Rai Sahib, ix 

“ Sit-and-eat charm," 237 

Sitting-out placer, 47, 48. _See also 
"Tehuba 

Skull, fractured, eure of, 100 

Sky-ceremony, 200 ; legend regard- 
ing, 260 

Slave, bought for sacrifice, 159 Н 
sacrificed to make peace, 161; 
value of, 154; killed at peace- 
making, 156, n. 1; capture of, 
how indicated, 32 

avery, as punishment for theft, 
48, п. 

Sleep, heavy, necessitates a genna, 

235 3 


Small-pox, 


averted by human sacri- 
fice, 1 


60; punishment fox false 

oath, 148; spears to ward off 
spirit ої, 178, п. 

Smoke, signals made 
293, n. 4 


by- (Semas), 
Snails as food, 93 
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Snake, as embodied spirit, 150: 
marries girl, legend, 255 ; 
origin of “кеппе rega 5 
killing, 396, 397 z 

Snakes, но to, 91; battle with 
birds, 267; not eaten, 92 

Snares (Kesheh), 87, 88 

Soap, Naga, 21 

h edicinal bark, 100 hA 

Bohemi, 253; Naked Rongme Сү 
lage, legend of founding of, ; 
village, 359, 360 - 

Sokrosokro, feather, put 5 
worn by head-taker, p dri 

Solhima, alien, 238; in Chee 
villages = Thekronoma, 

Solomon ле niil 4898 pulls 

i ve (Memi), ; 

т" п ү father’s memory» 
233, п. 2, 136 of 

Sons, v o n 
fathers, 172 | 13 

Sonapür, Bhim Rajas Keddah в 

Songs, 253, 282-287; А ү 
40; of Lhotas, 369 fa eine 
Nikri, love, 174; used i 
making, 401, 207 166 

Soot Migo, іп medicine, Kacha 

5 і ) і ks on. 

Soppitt, Mr. da а в, 


head, 


property 


$; ог Мао, 4.9. А 
Sere kame, ' Sec. Pudugn args 
Sorozhu, distant greziar go 
Sotzuzhu, pedigree of, 13 fom of 
Souls as gods, 178; ни о 

butterfly, 247 ; loss ОЇ, night- 

sleeping friend causes 

mare, 246, 247 
Sovi, dance, 213 of, өз 

i i t methods OF; 
me авт, of tribes» 

354 | m 
TUE catching with lime, 

legend, 279 soiit of, 220; 

i canc 
M vrl off small-pox; 
thrown away after 880 Leow: 
ython (Changs), 380; abolic 
їз 103; чвө ої, іп Зри, 

Жаң 299; used in 

б, 87 i f, 347 
барды origin of shape E. Y om 

how sharpened, 64; О 4 

5 
а use of, in сатрепў th 
Spears, 33, 34, 35; burii 
men, 226, 339; jarroam of, 
Thekrangi genna, 206; 


in 


fice of 
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portends birth of son (Memi) 
341; given in marriage price. 
220; hurled in cursing, 241; 
how carried on warpath, 151; 
licking of, to relieve pain, 100 

Spinach, 77, 93 

Spindle, cotton, 60 

Spirit, defied at funeral, 291; 
Latsapa, 4.15 embodied іп 
snake or animal, 180; of dead, 
not entirely isolated, 185; of 
dead, enter insects, 186; of 
dead, forms assumed by, abode 
of, 184 ; struggle with guardian 
spirit, 184, 185, 186; of dead 
nppeased by human sacrifice, 
161; of jungle, stone and 
steam, 178; of forest, offering 
to, 166, n. ; offering to, 98, 105 

Spirits, varieties of, 180-183; 

vagueness of bolief in, 177; 
guarded against, 53 

Spleen, medicine for, 100 

Spring, drinking of which trans- 
forms drinker into were-tiger 
or leopard, 243, 244 

Spoons, 58 

Sporran, denotes prowess in love, 31 

Squirrels, tabu to First Sower an 
Reaper, 189 

Srisalhu, viii ; genealogy of, 127; 
origin of tabu on snake killing 
by, 396 

Stars, Angamis’ belief regarding, 412 

Sticks, crossed, to close road and 
keep out small-pox, 293 

Still-born animals, flesh of, 
eaten by young persons, | 

Still-born ehild, special burial ої, 


not 


216 
Stockades, 44, 45; for killing game, 
86 


Stomach ache, caused by molesting 
of property, 251; genna for, 
234; medicine for, 99 

Stone, аз memorial of peace, 146; 

enna stone, 48, 239, 406; fall 
of earth necessitates в genna, 


212 | 

Stone, miracle working Ш Kesake- 
noma, 19, (Lhota) 362 " 

Stones, as abodes of gods or spirits, 
oaths taken on them, 406, 407, 
408; influence, weather an 
crops, 407, 408; breeding, 408, 
409; omens taken on, 408; 
charm, 408, 409 ; memorials of 
parents, in Khonoma, 136, 233, 
n. 2; Naga beliefs regarding, 
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406-409 ; selection of stone for 
stone-pulling ceremony, 345. 
346 (Memi) ; talking, legend, 
268; to commemorate gennas, 
among Aos and Lhotas, 363; 
used as hammers, 63 ; used in 
polishing, 67; venerated by 
Lhotas, believed to fight, Khasi 
belief compared, 368 ; which 
breed, 179, 180 

Stone-puller, 933; restriction on, 
during ceremony (Memi), 345, 
346 ; afterwards, 347 

Stone-pulling, v. Genna 

Stools, wooden, 60 

Strangers, exclusion of, 213 ; inter- 
course with strangers pro- 
hibited at genna, 198 

thrown away in, funeral 


Strobilanthes flaccidifolius 24, 62 

Stubble catching fire, necessitates 
mi-penna, 213 

Substitute, for sick man, in sacrifice, 


234 

Suicide, 95; cases of, 229, 230; 
funerals of, 229 

Sun, genna for (Memi), 338 ; legends 
about the sun, 259, 410, 411 

Superstitions, 251, 252 ч 

Swallows, connection with mar- 

riages, 251 ; foretell coming of 
British (Lhotas), 368 

Swemi, legendary control of birth- 
rate at, 258; traditional home 
of Semas, 7 Я 

Swimming, skill of Lhotas in, and 
diving, 


Symbols, meaning “no road,” 293 ; 


of prosperity, 66, 67; о! 
valour, 66; used іп sending 


messages, 292 


Тавілімста8, Assamese name of 
Konyaks, 384 

Tabu. See Kenna; reason for not 
using term, 190; punishment 
for breaking, 148; regarding 
eating game, 84, 85; when on 
warpath, 151; regarding shar- 
ing houses, father and son, 
53, п. ; regarding taking fire 
into harvest field, 75 

Tail, of mithan as substitute for 
uman head, 165; worn by 
veterans, 31; origin of use, 
33; difference between An- 
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ami and Sema, 33; іп сеге- 
- На dress of Semas, 357 
Tails of dogs and boars docked, 81, 
82 


akhubama, 25 

Tonle 10, 31, 351; 
costume of, 384 В 

Tangkhul, dao, 36; style of hair- 
dressing, 22; included in Cen- 
tral Nagas, 351; salt made by, 
70; tabu regarding, 71; of 
Somra, 6 А 5 

Tangsa, apparent connection with 
Aos, 371 i 

Tanhai, Konyak village connection 
with Ahoms, 384, 385 

Tarrlung, one of Lhota fighting 
stones, 368 

Tatar, Ao council of elders, 372 

Tattooing as insignia of head-takers, 

5; among Konyak tribes, 

385; among Aos, 371; of Ao 
girls, 214; among Sangtams, 
376; of Phom men and 
women differs, 382, 383; of 
head-takers and women amon; 
Changs, 379, 382; distinctive 
of Central and Eastern groups 
о! Nagas, 353 

Teeth, artificial blackening of, 385 

“ Tehuba ” = sitting place, 48, 188, 
213; curse pronounced from, 
242; piece of sacrificial meat 
thrown on, at Derochu genna, 


234; use of, in Thekrangi 
genna, 206 


ekhu-rho, god of tigers, 182 
e y among Maruong-mai, 
35 


change of 


Tekwe-ni (plantain leaf), 59 
mi mischievous terhoma, 182, 
398 


Temi, ghost of those who die un- 
natural deaths, 183 
emimi, village grouped with Naked 
Rengmas, 16, 359, 376 
Tempering iron, 63, 64 
Tengima group of Angamis, 10, 15 ; 
correct name for Angamis, 14 ; 
comparative list of words, 328, 
9; custom as to Mengu, 137, 
Е ой атопр, 
Group of Angamis, 355; 
везће among, 232 B 
worn by men of, 31; 
of Women among, 167 
Terhoma, deities, 178; varieties of, 
180-183 ; associated with 
Kepenopfu, 181, 182; ap- 
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i ifice, 
eased with human sacri 
160; intermarriage with men, 
268; in legend, 268 245 ; 
Terhope, female diviners, 218 
Whelalhuwu, а Тегһоре, 2 о 
Terho-rogi, genna ы това; шо 
Terrace cultivation, 72, 73, m 
effect on physical developm Е 
20; among Naked Rengmas, 
361; fishing in, 19 СЕС 
Tesifima, clans a speak differen 
languages, 3 
Thàchümi ye 11; probably 
South Sangtam village, iS 
Thanks for ВАНО, а, ах 3 
Thatching of new house, 53 1 
Thatehing grass in house, ашау 
as insignia fo Thesa ger B3 
231; preserves of, 77; Г 
medicine, 99 as 
Theft, 183; equivalent to hoad- 
taking, 166; ШАРАНЫҢ an 
245; origin of seven-fo ET 
for, 957, 258; punishmen 
148 : eb 
Theka-ki, house used Я 
gennas ай, 194, 195, 205-2 
Thekrabor, basket, 65 
Thekrangi. See iGennse КБ 
ekrojenoma, village о 
group, 15 
Thekromoma, clan, 45 орѓота, 
Thekrono, ancestor of Кер 4 
119 FN 
Themokedima, 11; Ar AE. 
fight with Mezoma, 25 20 361 
for blacksmiths’ olana, "ou: 
Themoketsa, most southerly | 
ma village, 14, 43 ey {гай 
Themoketsa Hill, in Lhota 
tion, 362 
Themu, murderer, 149 Қ 
Themuma, diviners, mag 
238, 242 й. 
Thendu, Konyak group, 3 
Thenkoh, Konyak БЕЗЕР), +) 
Thennye (October), 197, Ес 
Thevp-these, medicinal р! ani 
Thevo, ancestor of ороон , 
Thevoma, gui. ole cus” 
isi ipoma clan, ЕЈ 
Мол Aer funeral meat present?» 
226 ing of, 
Thévüképü peak, 14; meaning 
43 


onoma 


А workers, 


100 
112 


Thewu-these, toad’s bile, 10008; m 

Thezukeseo, mous? thrower 115; 

Thino, description of, Hsi D 
splits into septs, 115; 
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riages within, іп Khonoma, 
um patrilineal patronymic, 
17 
Thok-klulawpa, Memi month 
(February), 347 
Thomami, village, probably South 
Sangtam, 376 
Thomas, М. W., ав бо twins, 217, п. 2 
Thorns, extraction of, 100 
Tibeto-Burman, sub-family, 8 
Tibeto-Chinese family, 8 
Tichipami, men allowed intercourse 
with Charr women, 170 
Tick, to dream of, foretells death, 


247 

Tiger-men, mythical habitat of, 352 

Tigers, brothers of men, 261 ; legend 
regarding, 261, 262; customs 
regarding killing of, 262; eats 
those who commit incest, 345; 
closely associated with man, 
159; to dream of, lucky, 222 ; 
disposal of skulls of, 162; 
closely connected to man, 
killing involves “ penna,” 92, 
(Memi) 338 ; superstitious awe 
of, among Changs, 380 ; death 
by, 95; story of origin of, 
348 et seq. (Memi); death of, 
avenged by Tekhu-rho, 182; 
flesh, rules regarding eating, 
262, n.; flesh prohibited to 
women, 92; human soul enters, 
243; hunting of, 86; call of, 
as omen, 244; burial rites of 
(Memi), 340 

Timber preserves, 77 

Timilhou, Sema god, 398 

Tita Valley, 377 

Tizu River, 10, 14. 359, 360; oath 
on, 145, п. A 

Tizu Valley, 14: traditional place 
of origin of Changs, 381 

Toad, bile of, as medicine, 100; 
connection with 
199, n.; share of, 199. бее 
Contes 

Tobacco, use of, 101 

Tofima, 254 

Tomatoes, 93 

Tompyaktzerre, 
366 

Tools, influx of foreign, 68 

Top fighting, season of, among 
Semas, 10 

Torches, 56 

Torture of prisoners, 155 

Totemism, 390-397; no traces of, 
117, among Aos, 373 


eponymous group, 


rice crop, | 


Touching wood, 251 

Tower о Babel, 181; legend of, and 
bibliography, 265 

Trade, in beads, 67; “ Кеппа ” 
during Titho, 200 

Traditions, 253; Mezoma and 
Themokedima, 254; Khonoma 
and Maram, 254, 255; a Naga 
Judith, 255, 256 ; Kohima and 
Puchama, 12 

Trances, divination in, 242-245 

Trans-Dikhu tribes, Morung, 49; 
jhum cultivators, 72; human 
sacrifices, 162 

Trana izg tribes, jhum cultivators, 

Traps for game, 87, 90 

“Travels and Adventures in 
Assam,” 142, n. 1, 227, n. 

Tree-burial, 162 

Triplets, 217 

Troughs, 57 

Trumpet, 68; Lhota, 368 

Tsaki, frame for cotton thread, 


60 

Твакто, First Sower, q.v. 

Tsali, songs sung at gennas, 
283, 284 

Tseminyu, linguistic Rengma group, 
30] ; Southern Rengma group, 

61 

Tsenhu, creeper producing terra- 
cotta dye, 62 

Tsingare = Jsachanure, q.v. 

Tsoboi clan, traditional origin from 
hornbill, 391 

Tsoheh, plant used in birth сеге- 
monies, 215 

Tsopru, indigo plant, 62 

Tsoriyu, pedigree of, 123 

Tsukho, terhoma, presiding over 
wild animals, 182 , 

Tsungram, Lhota evil spirit, 204 

Tsungumi, Sema name for Angamis, 


355 
Tsungung, Lhota name for Angamis, 
355 


282, 


Tsurnga, talking stone, legend, 268 

Tuensang = Mozungjami, q.v. 

Tug-of-war between men and 
women &mong Аоз, 373 

Tükahü, Sema name for Japvo, q.v. 

Tukhemmi, Sema name for Kalyo- 
Кеп , q.v. 

Tukomi Sangtam, 17; habitat, 6; 
separation by Semas, 360; 
group name of Sengtams, 376 ; 
being absorbed by Semas, 364 


Turning of wood, 59 
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Tusks, boars’, worn as necklets by 

= many tribes, 24 

Tuthoh, mythical ancestor of 
Meithei (Memi), 348 et seq. 

‘Twigs, used in taking omens, 88 

Twins, 217; birth of, lucky, 341 
(Memi) ; helped first, 342 


Гво, musical instrument, 70 

Ukepenopfu 180; legend regard- 
ing, and her husband, 260 $ 
sex of, discussed, 398 

U-klaw-kluh, Memi month (Nov- 
ember), 339, 345, 347 

Ukrichi, genna day (Memi), 348 

Ultima-geniture, 135 

Unblemished cock sacrificed to 
сиге sickness, 235; use of 
unblemished cocks, 203, 209 

Uncle Remus, 253 

Unclean, flesh of certain animals, 96 

‘Under-world, seven spheres of, 184 

Ung, Chang clan, 380, 381 

ngma receives slaves to make 

peace, 16] 

Ungpong, Chang clan, 380 

Universe, береп of, 259 

Un-ru-kluh, Метпі month (August), 
347 

Ura, Memi god, 348 

Urame, Memi equivalent of Ter- 
homa, 341, 342, 348 

Urine, in medicine, 100. 

rumani genna (Memi), 337 

Utensils, 57; cooking, use of new, 

by bride and bridegroom, 223 ; 


household, thrown away after a 
birth, 215 

Utsa, basket measure for grain, 
231, n. 2 


VACCINATION mistrusted, 160 

Vats for liquor, 57 

Vegetables, kinds used as food, 93 ; 
“kenna ” to pick in Thezo- 
kepu. genna, 209 

Vendetta, 150 

Venereal diseases, 173 

Veterans, special costume of, 29, 

22.89; spears, 34; shields, 35 

Vidilhu, pedigree of, 125 

Vihotsüma clan aids Kohima, 12 

Village Officials, Kemovo, 187 $ 
Zhevo, Pitsu, 188 ; First Sower 
2nd First Reaper, 189; Puti 

(Lhotas), 368; Mohvu (Memi), 

337; Burier (Changs), 381 


i olitical-religious unit, 109; 
moe on choosing, 258 и 
Villages, Angamis, 43, 44, 46 et en 
sanitation of, 50; Ао, 158 
scribed, 372; defences, 1257 
155; government of, асс 
144; tand, among Кс a ; 
spring, oat: on, " Фф 
Visited by men, watched Da 
boys during Sekrengi, керн 
203; spring, in connection 
birth ceremonies, 215 

Visanyu, реа oh 122 

i edigree of, 12 

Ya pon oe Dzünokehena go 
15; Mengu custom in, ODE 
gennas in, 198, 199, ізі Е 
leggings worn by теп 0 cd 
ornamentation of ni RM 
227; pattern of house- Ха 
51; pot-making at, 57; 5р! БУУ 
musical instrument use у 


70; young men's "sabre 
tache," 30 tons 
Viyakiricha, place of dream ston’, 


254, 407 
Viyale, pedigree of, 124 
“ Voche,” 44 utsa, 
М f Vokanoma, р я 
а. паи genealogy 
127 n 
Vokanoma, putsa ої Semom& S 
117 


— 
- WApnEIA, Lt.-Col. L. A., derivati 


of Мада" 5; the tribes of the 


Brahmaputra Valley 320 note a 
i пуа, хо. S 
ет 385 ; adopting ™ 


аргоп, 384 to dream of 


i 1, 28; А of 
Welwoman’s, portenda bit gis 
daughter (Memi), 339 


woman’s buried with E. б 
Walls of villages, 44, 45; 
51, 52 d „йе 
і Konyak villege, d 
la a ts 385; adopting « 
84 $a 
War P180:156 ; causes 2 2955 
‘omens taken before, à pt 55: 
of poison іп, 159; tal 
nected with, d of 
distinctiv“ 
уш і 551; almost 
E ion of (Memi), 
War sere By proclamation of (Me 
337 


ntral 
Сшед 
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Warrior, burial of, 185; insignia of, 
158, n. 1; memorials of, 47, 
48; ceremonial dress of, 29, 
30, 31; spears carried by, 34 

Washing places, 21 

Water, dug for, to cure illness, 99, 
235; іп head-taker’s house 
thrown away, 239; method of 
carrying, 60; property in, 73, 
74; to dream of, lucky, 229; 
supply, 49. See also Village 
Spring 

Weapons, 33 et seq. ; of Aos, 371; 
of Changs, 378 ; inheritance of, 
142; to dream of broken, un- 
lucky (Memi), 342 ; why buried 
with warrior, 18 

Weaving, 61, 62; apparatus, buried 
with woman (Memi), 339; 
little practised among Semas, 
said to be kenna, 357 

Weeping, to dream of, unlucky, 220 

Weiniger, Sex and Character, 189, п. 

Were-leopard, 243, 244 

Were-tiger (Mavi), 243, 244 

Were-wolves, Book of, 23, n. 3 

Whedzura, skyless place, 260 

Whispering, at time of bride’s 
Bay entering groom’s house, 
2: 

White ant, grubs used as food, 93 

White articles, restriction of trade 
in, 200, 210 

White, chicken released in stone- 
pulling must be, 346 э, ү 

White-headed fork-tail bird, flesh 
not eaten by young persons, 9 

Widows, immorality of, 173 ; rights 
of inheritance of, 135; pro- 
vision for, 1608; remarriage of, 
168; remarriage of, among 
Eastern Angamis, 224 

Wife, duties of, of head-taker, 239, 
240; husband's tabus exten! 
to, 96; іп Dergchu genna, 234, 
235; loan of, among Lhotas, 
367; name of, not mentioned 
by husband, 219; stone pulled 
for, in Ketseshe genna, 232 

Wigs worn by old men, 22 

Wild boar, called pig of the gods 
(Lhotas), 280 

Wild dog, why the, deserted men, 
269; hunting of, 86 2 

Williamson, Mr. Noel, observations 
on incest, 170; Lhota song 

. about his death, 369 

Witcheraft, 241-244 
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wore Hill, Gavo of the Dead, 186, 
T, ; mythical pict 
cave, 368 vt peo 
Women, alone tattooed among Aos, 
371; behaviour at funeral, 
227; characteristies of Sema, 
356; _chastit; of, 167 et seg. 
Captain Butler on Angami, З 
173; childless, wear special 
earrings, 28; common рго- 
perty, 1715 ceremonial 
dress worn by, 28; огпа- 
ments worn by, 28; de- 
filement from, 234; diviners, 
245; as dreamers, 246; dress, 
26, 27; eat separately at 
Thewuukukwu, 199; freedom 
before marriage, 169 ; freedom 
of choice in marriage, 163; 
food tabus of, 92, 94, 95, 396 ; 
among Changs, 379; food 
restriction during pregnancy 
(Memi), 341; high value set on 
heads of, 163, 161; rules as to 
inheritance by, 135. 187; 
“ kenna” to carry head through 
village gate, 256; may not 
make clean fire (Memi), 341; 
& position of, 167; position of, 
p in family, in connection with 
head-taking, 399 ; restrictions 
on, 25; removal of shell ear- 
rings, 214, п. 3; tabus as to 
playing musical instruments, 
69, 70; tiger’s flesh kept away 
from, 262; work, pot-making, 
64; style of hairdressing, 27 ; 
among Lhotas, unlucky to join 
in poisoning fish, 90 ; Rengma 
women wear cowries, usually 
only wom by men, 360; 
Sangtam women alone tattooed, 
376 
Wood, “ kenna ” to burn building, 
and “Небо” and “ Mela,” 190, 
191; charred, use of, in sym- 
bolic message, 292; village 
collects, in stone-pulling cere- 
monies (Memi), 345 
Woodcock, snares for, 87 
Woods, Colonel, viii; 


Lhotas, 17 

Woodthorpe, Colonel, 372; notes 
on wild tribes inhabiting the 
so-called Naga Hills, 333; 
врег on Naga tribes, 17; 
double-handed dao mentioned 
by, 36; opinion as to personal 
ornaments, 32; regarding 


views on 
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charms to ward off small-pos, 
293 

Woodwork, 65 ^ 

Work, prohibited during genna 
(Memi), 337-340 

Wormwood (Chena, (Pina), keeps 
ой disease, 179 

Worship, 186-190 у 

Wotsami, reputed connection with 
Huluks, 393 ; tale of origin, 395 

Wounds, treatment of, 100; made 
worse by contact with unchaste 
person, 236, n. 1 

Wrestling (Кеппећ), 103 


ХАСНАМ, Bpparent connection with 
Aos, 371 
Yachumi, 96; descriptive note, 
name, habitat, affinities, char- 
acteristics, hoe resembles Khasi 
Ое, disposal of dead, do not 
tattoo, 377; currency, 72; 
habitat, 6 ; included in Central 
Nagas, 351 3 same as Упп- 
chuurr, 9, п.; Style of hair- 
dressing, 99 ; villages send 
symbolic messages, 292 
Yalhule, pedigree of, 195 
ampi, instance of gynecomatism, 
6, n. 2 
Yangiemdi, 10 
Yang-tse-kiang, 8 
Yasabama, legend of, 259 
Yeast, 97, 98; put in mouth of 
diviner, 246 5 
он Бета, villages, 
ої, 
Yezami, ultimate origin of Yepo- 
У omi Semas, 10 
Yiong, Apparent connection with 
. Аоз, 371 
Уфе, custom described, 139, 140 
toung, foods not eaten by the, 95 
Youngest son the best (Lhotas), 369 


movement 


Zawsuisiu, stone-puller’s cloth 
(Memi), 346 


Zelucha, УШ; death of, foretold in 


dream, 247 ; meaning of name, 
218, п. 2; pedigree of, 120 e 
Zemi, division of Када Nagas, 352 
Zepule, pedigree of, | 
Zavala, cloth заваа of Zhatho 
enna, 26, 23 з 
Zheds, village official in шше 
group, 188; іп door-dragging 
genna, 212,213; in gennas E 
sickness, 236; parts 2 
animals sacrificed given 191 
194; receives share of 2805 
ficial meat in Derochu деп! hi, 
2 portion of, at Kreghag ME 
receives piece of ца а 
animals killed in the с P 
240; wounds cattle at Типега', 
225 о 
Zhumma, invulnerables, 243, 244 
Ziso, terhoma, tale of, 201 
Zipe (November, 197, 411 
Zoga, thatching grass, 99 a 
Zu, 96; varicties of, 973 
monial drinking of, by 
221; іп Derochu genna, 245; 
divination by looking n 194: 
drinking with Керепор x 
girls make А Жалы Же 
220; importance of, | й 
вова and И сз 
monies (Memi), 345, Pc Көр 
adoption ceremony, is Мон 
for spirit of dead. 18 Јави 
given to diviner, 246; on sob 
of, in gennas, 203; ое 22, 
by bride and bridegroo Pad 
223; offered on penna 5 | 
191; placed near Gorpss ine 
sole food of women magi, 
Baulutowe, 200; use in 
348 
Zubza River, b 238, 246 
Zuharo, 97, 9 
Zukrano, sort of field mouse 
Zumho, composition of, po 
head of enemy, 239 of, 18; 
Zumoni, Sema clan, EDS , 
tales ої origin, 392, 393 
Zupfe, mud from urine, аз mi 
100 


cere- 
bride, 
235; 
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Bohu, fence erected during li-sü 


ceremony, 414, 415, 427 
in li-sü cere- 


Bull, black, killed 
mony, 421, 422 
Bull-calf, sacrificed during li-sü 
ceremony, 426, 427 
killed in li-sü ceremony, 


Cattle, 

415, 416, 417, 418, 419 

Cups, plantain-leaf, 417 

Dimapur, monoliths at, 414 

Dog-pup, sacrificed in li-sü cere- 
mony, 426 

Dress, ceremonial, in li-sü ceremony, 


424 
Genna, li-sü, Appendix IX, passim. 
Head-hunting, 415 
Kenna, in li-sit ceremony, 416 
Kemovo, 422 
Kevakethe genna, 416 
Khasia Hills, stone cists and mono- 

liths in, 414 
Kohima group of villages, 415, 425 
Konyak tribes, stone cists used by, 

414 
Lhosele, of the Puchatsuma clan, 

415 
Life-substance, 414, 415 


Li-sü ceremony, Appendix ІХ, 
passim. 

Livers, eaten in li-sü ceremony, 
419, 426 
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Lowüuü, 420, 421, 422, 423, 425, 426 

Miniature objects, used in li-sü 
ceremony, 418, 420 

Mithun heads, carved on posts, 421 

Monoliths at Dimapur, 414 


Months,  Angami names Юг, 
Appendix IX passim. 

Nasa, assistant at li-sü ceremony, 
417, 419 


North Cachar Hills, monoliths in, 
414 

Obsolete words, in li-sü ceremony, 
490, 423, 425 

Pitsü, 415 

Plantain leaves, 417, 421 

Penna, 415 

" Pools ”, open spaces of flat ground, 
424 

Posts, emblematic, in li-sü cere- 

mony, 421, 423, 424, 425, 427 

Rice, т li-sii ceremony, 417 

Saniyu, of the Dapfetsuma clan, 
415 

Stone cists, in Khasia Hills, 414 

Thugiyu, boy assistant in li-se 
ceremony, 415, 416, 419 

Theko-pfe, ('sheep-cloth "), 418 

Vegetables used in li-sü ceremony, 
Angami names for, 421 

Zu, in li-sü ceremony, 416, 417, 418, 


419, 425 
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J. Н. HUTTON: THE ANGAMI NAGAS * 


This account of the Апдатї Naga tribe was written originally between 


1913 and 1915, but owing їо the war was nol published unti 1821. The. 
Angami are therefore described as they were nearly two generations ago; 
but being perhaps the proudest and most conservative of all the Мада 
tribes, they may have changed even less than their neighbours since the 


first edition was published.) They were at that time pro bably the most 
culturally advanced of the Naga tribes, partly no doubt as the result of 
their remarkably well developed system of hillside irri ation, bearing close 
resemblance to that of Luzon in the Philippine Islands, which meant that 
their villages were never short of rice nor dependent on poorer céreals ch 
as millet or coix. Their resistance to British administration too was much 
stronger and more prolonged than that of any other Naga tribe, and their 
courage and enterprise was shewn not only by their formidable siege of 
the better-armed garrison of Kohima fort in 1879, but by their subsequent 
raid on Baladhan in Cachar while actually under investment themselves 
in a stronghold above Khonoma. 

The account of the Angamis that follows was undertaken by the author 
when he was transferred from a district in the Ganges delta to this entirely 
different milieu and found no general account of tho people with whose 
administration he was concerned, nor any sort of guide to their quite 

-unfamiliar customary law. He attempted therefore to set down а general 
account of this tribe, to describe its domestic life and agriculture, its sub- 
divisions, its laws and customs, and ils religious observances. Some thirty 
pages are given to folk-lore and legends, and a little more to language, in 
which field he had the advantage of a grammar already compiled in 1887 
Буа former Deputy Commissioner, В. B. McCabe, Among the appendices, 
of which there are a dozen varying from a раде or two Їп length to about 
forty, аге to be found a brief bibliography; notes on the Мел sub-tribe from 
material furnished by Colonel John Shakespear; briet notices of the non- 
Anga i Naga tribes; notes on traces of totemism among Naga tribes; notes 
on traces of a matrilineal family system, on rain-making, on stones and 
beliefs associated with them, and on the calendar. Also to be found are 
a detailed account of one of the more Important ceremonies, a list of 
Angami clans, and some anthropometrical tables and a glossary. 


N The (чш was a member of the 1.С.5. from 1909-36 and served in the 
атаја. Hills for nearly twenty years, during which time he contributed this 
pre d to the Assam Government's series of tribal monographs. He is 
B oct e author of The Sema Nagas (1921, 2/e OUP 1968) and as Honorary 
aat ої; Ethnography, Assam, provided supplementary notes and а 
ae mi ibliography on Naga and adjacent tribes to The Ao Nagas by 
Hutton Из (1926). As Census Commissioner for India (1929-33) Professor 
Wiete өзіде ‘the Report on the Census of India, 1931 (1933). He also 
\ РРА. India (CUP 1946; 4/е OUP 1963). He was William Wyse 
“Fellow of о Sn ВАО at Cambridge from 1937 to 1950. As a 
Gold Medal in 1937, and неру Pi Preside he was awarded their Annandale 


sident of the Indian Science Congress 
EE He was Frazer Lecturer at Oxford in 1938, was an к-ту 


e Royal Anthrop | 1 
Catherine's я and an Honorary Fellow of 51. 
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